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GEORGE R 


EORGE, by the Grace of Gop, King of Great Britain, France, 
and J/reland, Defender of the Faith, §fc. Toall to whom thefe Pre- 
fents fhall come, Greeting. Whereas Our Trufty and Well-beloved 
BERNARD Linrtot of our City of London, Bookfeller, has humbly 

reprefented unto Us that he is now printing a Trafiflation of the IL1ap 

of Homer from the Greek in Six Volumes in Folio by ALExANSER Pope Gent. 
with large Notes upon each Book: And whereas the faid Bernarp Linror has 
inform’d Us that he has been at a great Expence in carrying on the faid Work: 
and ehat the fole Right and Title of the Copy of the faid Work is vefted in the 
faid BerNarpD Lintor. He has therefore humbly befought Us to grant him 
Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the fole printing and publifhing thereof for 
the Term of fourteen Years. W E being gracioufly pleas’d to encourage fo ufeful 
a Work, are pleafed to condefcend to his Requeft, and do therefore give and 
grant unto the faid BERNARD LinrottT our Royal Licence and Privilege for 
the fole printing and publifhing the faid Six Volumes of the faid IL1ap of 
Homer tranflated by the faid ALEXANDER Pope, for, and during the Term 
of fourteen Years, to be computed from the Day of the Date hereof; ftri@ly 
*charging and prohibiting all. Our Subjects within Our Kingdoms and Dominions 
to reprint or abridge the fame either in the like or any other Volume or Volumes 
whatfoever, or to import, buy, vend, utter or diftribute any Copies of the fame 
or any part thereof reprinted beyond the Seas within the faid Term of fourteen 
Years, without the Confent and Approbation of the faid BEnNarpD Linror, his 
Heirs, Executors and Affigns, by Writing under his or their Hands and Seals 
firft had and obtained, as they and every of them offending herein will anfwer the 
contrary at their Perils, and fuch other Penalties as by the Laws and Statutes of 
this our Realm may be inflicted: Whereof the Mafter, Wardens and Company 
of Stationers of our City of London, Commiffioners and other Officers of Our 
Cuftoms, and all other our Officers and Minifters whom it may concern, are 
to take Notice that due Obedience be given to Our Pleafure herein &gnified. 


Given at Our Court at St. Fames’s the fixth Day of May, 1715. in the firft 
Xear of Our Reign. | 


By His Majefty’s Command 
James STANHOPE. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The feventh Battle, for the Body of Patroclus: The Acts of 


Menelaus. 


M Enelaus, spon the Death of Patroclus, defends his Bo- 


dy from the Enemy: Euphorbus who attempts it, is | 
flainw. eétor advancing, Menelaus retires, but 


Soon returns with Ajax, and drives him off. This Glaucus ob- 
jects to Hector as a Flight, who thereupon puts on the Armour 
he had won from Patroclus, andrenews the Battel. The Greeks 
- give Way, till Ajax ralhes them: ALneas fuftains the Trojans. 


fEneas and Hector attempt the Chariot of Achilles, which is 


borne off by Automedon. The Horfes of Achilles deplore the 
Lofs of Patroclus: Fupser covers his Body with a thick Dark- 
nefs: The noble Prayer of Ajax on that Occafion, Menelaus 
fends Antilochus to Achilles, wsth the News of Patroclus’s 
Death: Then returns to the Fight, where, tho attack'd with the 
utmoft Fury, be, and Meriones affifted by the Ajaxes, bear off 
the Body to the Ships. 


The Time is the Evening of the eight and twentieth Day. 


The Scene lies in the Fields before Troy. | 
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N the cold Earth divine Patroclus {pread; 
Lies pierc’d with Wounds among the vulgar 


‘Dead. © 
Great Menelaus, touch’d with gen’rous Woe, 
Springs to the Front, and guards him from the Foe: 
Thus round her new fal’n Young, the Heifer moves, .s 
Fruit of her Throes, and Firft-born of her Loves, 


_ And anxious, (helplefs as he lies, and bare) 


Turns, and returns her, with a Mother’s Care. 
Oppos’d to each, that near the Carcafe came, 
His broad Shield glimmers, and his Lances flame. to 
The Son of Panthus, skill’d the Dart to fend, 
Eyes the dead Hero and infults the Friend. 
a This 
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This Hand, Atrides, laid Patroclus low ; 
Warrior! defift, nor tempt an equal Blow: 
is To me the Spoils my Prowefs won, refign ; 
Depart with Life, and leave the Glory mine. 
The Trojan thus: The Spartan Monarch burn’d 


With generous Anguith, and in fcorn return’d. 


_ Laugh’ft thou not, ‘ove! from thy fuperior Throne, 


so When Mortals boaft of Prowefs not their own? 
_ Not thus the Lion glories in his Might, 

Nor Panther braves his {potted Foe in Fight, . 
Nor thus the Boar (thofe Terrors of the Plain) 
Man only vaunts his Force, and yaunts in vain. 

25 But far the vaineft: of the ‘boaftful Kind 
Thefe Sons of Panthus vent their haughty Mind. 
Yet "twas but late, beneath my conqu’ring Steel 
This Boafter’s Brother, .Hyperenor fell, 

Againft our Arm which rafhly he defy’d, 

30 Vain was his Vigour, and as vain his Pride. — 

. Thefe Eyes beheld him on the Duft expire, 

_ No more to chear his Spoufe, or glad his Sire. 
Prefumptuous Youth! like his fhall be thy Doom, 
To wait thy Brother to the Stygian Gloom; 

_ While 
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While yet thou may’ft, avoid the threaten’d Fate; 35 
Fools flay to feel it, and are wife too late. 

Unmov’d, Exphorbas thus: That Action known, 
Come, for my Brother’s Blood repay thy own. 
His weeping Father claims thy deftin’d Head; 
And Spoufe, a Widow in her bridal Bed. re 
On thefe thy conquer’d Spoils I fhall beftow; 
To footh a Confort’s and.a Parent’s Woe. | 
No longer then defer the glorious Strife, 
Let Heav’n decide our Fortune, Fame, and. Life. 

Swift as the Word, the miffile Lance he flings, ,; 
The well-aim’d Weapon on the Buckler rings, — 
- But blunted by the Brafs innoxious falls, | 
On ‘fove the F ather, great Atrides calls, 
Nor flies the Jav’lin from his Arm in vain, 
It pierc’d his Throat, and bent him to the Plain; 50 
Wide thro’ the Neck appears the grizly Wound, 
Prone finks the Warrior, and his Arms refound. 
The fhining Circlets of his golden Hair, 
~ Which ev’n the Graces might be proud to wear, 
Inftarr’d with Gems and Gold, beftrow the Shore, ;; 


With Duft difhonour’d, and deform’d with Gore. 
C As 
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_ As the:young Olive, in fome Sylvan Scene, — 

Crown’d by frefh Fountains with eternal Green, 
Lifts’ the gay Head, in {nowy Flourets fair, | 

6o And: plays and dances to the gentle Air; © 

When lo!.a Whirlwind from high Heav'n invades 
The tender Plant, and withers all. its Shades; 
It lies uprooted from its genial Bed, 
A lovely Ruin, now defac’d and dead... 2 

6; Thus young, thus beautiful, Euphorbus lay, 
While the fierce’ Spartan tore his Arms away. : 
Proud of his Deed, and glorious inthe Prize, — 
Affrighted: Troy.the tow’ring Victor. flies, ° . 
Flies, as before fome Mountain Lion’s Ire 

70 The village Curs,,and trembling’ Swains retire; — 
When o’er. the flaughter’d Bull they: hear him roar, 

And fee his Jaws diftil with fmoaking Gore; 


Al pale. with Fear, at diftance fcatter’d round, 


They fhout inceffant, and the Vales refound... 
75 Meanwhile polio view’d with envious Eyes, - 
And urg’d great fHeétor to difpute the Prize, . 
. (In Mentes Shape, beneath whofe martial Care - 
| The rough Ciconians \earn’d: the Frade of War) 
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Forbear, ‘he cry °d, with. fruitlefs Speed to’ chiace” 


Achilles? Courfers of zthereal :-Race; 7.5: 1 gg 
They ftoop not, thefe; .to mortal man’s. Command, 
Or ftoop to none but great' Achille? Hand... °3 


Too long amus’d with a: Purfuit, fo vain, ¢- 2. 

Turn, and behold the ‘brave Exphorbus flain! © >: 

By Sparta flain! for éver now fuppreft 2) 3 85 

The Fire which burn’d in that undaunted Breaft! 

Thus having {poke,” Apollo: wite’d: his a 

And mix’d with Mortals.in the Toils of Fight: 

His Words infix’d untitterable Care. ise ce 

Deep in great Alefor’s Soul: Thro? all‘ the: Wars! 

He darts his anxious. Rye; and: infant: wees 3 on 

The -breathlefs: Hero-nt-shis ‘Blood ‘imbru’d:! ! 

(Forth welling from ‘the: Wound,: ‘as ‘ptone he lay)’ 
And in the Vior’s Hands the ‘fhining’ Prey: mG 

Sheath’d:in briglit Artis; thro’ cleaving Ranks hé flies, 95 

And ‘fends his Voice!im: Thunder’ ‘to the Skies: soap! 

Fierce as.a'Flood of Flanie: by Vulcan fent, - 

It flew, and fi’d: the INations as:it went. 

Atrides: from the Voice the Storm divin'd 4 

And'thus explor’d his‘own uréonquer’d Mind. 

Then 
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Then fhall I quit Patroclas on the Plain, 


_ Slain in my Caufe, and for my Honour flaini, 
‘Defert the Arms, the Relicks of my Friend? 
Or fingly, Heéfor and his Troops attend? 
ros Sure where fuch partial Favour Heav’n beftow’d, 
To brave the Hero were to brave the God: 
Forgive me, Greece, if once I quit the Field ; 
’Tis not to Heéor, but to Heav’n I yield. 
~ Yet, nor the God, nor Heav’n, fhou’d give me Fear, 
110 Did but the Voice of Ajax reach my Far: 
Still would we turn, ftill battle on the Plains, 
. And give Achilles. all that yet remains 
Of his and our Patroclus-—This, no more, 
The Tithe allow’d: Troy thicken’d on the Shore, 
115 A fable Scene! The Terrors Heétor led. 
Slow he recedes, and fighing, quits the Dead. 
_ So from the Fold th’unwilling Lion parts, 
*  Fore’d by loud Clamours, and a Storm of Darts; 
He flies indeed, but threatens as he flies, 
1.0 With Heart indignant and retorted Eyes. 
Now enter’d in the Spartan Ranks, he turn’d 
His manly Breaft, and with new Fury burn’d, 
-_ O’er 
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O’er all the black Battalions fent his View, 
And thro’ the Cloud the god-like Ajax saad | 
Where lab’ring on the left the Warrior ftood, = 5 
All grim in Arms, and cover’d o'er with Blood, 
There breathing Courage, where the God of Day, 
Had: funk each Heart with Terror and Difmay. ©. 
To him the King. Oh Ajax, oh my F riend | 
Hafte, and Patroclus’ lov’d Remains defend: 330 
_ The Body to Achilles to reftore, — 
Demands our Care; Alas! we can no more! | 
For naked now, defpoil’d of Arms he lies;' | 
‘And Heéfor glories in the dazling Prize. | 
He faid, and touch’d his Heart. The raging’ Pair13, 
Pierce the thick Battel, and provoke the War. 
‘Already had ftern Heétor feiz’d his Head, 
- And doom’d to Trojan Dogs th’unhappy Dead ; 
But foon as Ajax rear’d his tow’rlike Shield, — 
Sprung to his Car, and meafur’d back the F ield. 
His Train to Troy the radiant Armour bear, -- 
To ftand a Trophy of his Fame in War; 
Meanwhilegreat Ajax (hisbroad Shield difplay’d) — 
Guards the dead Hero with the dreadful Shade 7: 
: D And 
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14s And now before, and now-behind he. flood: 
‘Thus in the Center of foie gloomy Wood, 
= With many: a Step :the Lionefs furrowrids | - 
Her. tawny Young, befet: by Men arid: Hounds:' 
Ejate her Heart, and‘rowzing all her Pow’rs; 
150 Dark o’er the fiery Balls, eachhanging Eye-brow lowed. 
Faft. by his Side, ' the gen’rows Spartan glows | 
..With great Revenge,’ and: feeds his inward: Woes. 
But Glaucus, Leader of the Lycian Aids, © 
On Heéor frowning, thus his F light upbraids, : 
15sWhere now.:in; Heétor fhall ‘we Heéfor find? - 
| A manly Form, without a manly Mind, 
4S, this,.:O--Chief! a: Hero’s boafted Fame? <:: - 
How. vain, withoyt the Merit is the Name?. ~ 
Since Battel is renounc’d,- thy Thoughts employ 
"°What, other Methods may preferve thy Troy?. _ 
“Tis time to try if Zlion’s State-can ftand | | 
, By thee alone,. nor ask a foreign Hand; 
Mean, empty Boaft! but halt the Lycians ftake. 
Their Lives, for you: thofe Lyctans you forfake? — 
"6s What from. thy. ‘thanklefs Arms can we — 
~ Friehd arpedea p proves thy bafe Neglect: 
Say, 
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Say, fhall our flaughter’d Bodies guard your Walls. 

While unreverig’d the great Sarpedon falls? — 

Ev’n where he dy’d for Troy, you left him’ there, 

A Feaft for Dogs, and all :the Fowls of Air... 170 

On my Command Jif any Lycian wait, .. i 

_ Hence let him march, and give up Troy to Fate...” 
Did fuch a Spirit as the.Gods impart | a 

Impel one Trojan Hand, or Trojan Heart;.. . 

(Such, as fhou’d burn in-ev’ry Soul, thae‘draws © 175 

The Sword for Glory, and his Country’s:Caufe) — 

_ Ev’n ‘yet our. mutual Arms we might employ, ~ 

- And. drag yon’. Carcafs to the Walls of Troy. - 

Oh! were Patrochis ours, we might: obtain. : 

Sarpedon’s Arms and honour’d Corfe again! 180 

Greece with Achilles’ Friend fhou’d be répaid, 

And thus due Honours purchas’d to his Shade. © 

But Words are vain—-Let Ajax. once appear, 

And Heéor. trembles ard recedes with Fear; _ 7 

Thou dar’ft not meet the Ternors: of his: Bye; "185 

And lo! already, thou prepar’ft to fly. 4 

— The Trojan Chief with fixt. Refentment ey'd | 

The Lycian. Leader, and-fedate reply’. . 
= _ Oe Say, 
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Say, is it juft (my Friend) that Heéfor’s Ear 
190 From fuch a Warrior fuch a Speech .fhou’d hear? 
I deem’d thee once the wifeft of thy Kind, 
_ But ill this Infult fuits a prudent Mind. 
I, fhun great Ajax? I defert my Train? . - 
"Tis mine to prove the rafh Affertion yain; 
195 joy to mingle where the Battel bleeds, 
_ And hear the Thunder of the founding Steeds. 
But Fove’s high Will is ever uncontroll’d, 
_Uhe Strong he withers, and confounds the Bold, 
Now crowns with Fame the mighty Man, and now 
200 Strikes the frefh Garland fromm the Victor’s Brow! . 
Come, thro’ yon’ Squadrons let us hew the Way, 
_ And thou be Witnefs, if I fear to Day; 
__ If yet a Greek the Sight of Heéfor dread, 
Or yet their Hero dare defend the Dead. 
205 Then turning to the martial Hofts, he cries, 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, Lycians, and Allies! 
Be Men (my Friends) in Action as in Name, 
‘And yet be mindful of your ancient Fame. 
Hettor in -proud Achilles? Arms fhall fhine, 
210 Torn from his Friend, by right of Conqueft mine. 
: He 
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He ftrode along the Field, as thus he faid. 
(The fable Plumage nodded o’er his Head) 
Swift thro’ the fpacious Plain he fent a Look ; 
One Inftant faw, one Inftant overtook | | 
The diftant Band, that on the fandy Shore — 215 
The radiant Spoils to facred Iton bore. 
There his own Mail unbrac’d, the Field beftrow’d ; 
His Train to Troy convey’d the mafly Load. 
Now blazing in th’immortal Arms he ftands, 
The Work and Prefent of celeftial Hands; ©. 220 
By aged Peleus to Achilles given, ’ : 
As firft to Peleus by the Court of Heav’ni 
His Father’s Arms not long Achilles wears, - 
Forbid by Fate to reach his Father’s Years. 

Him, proud in Triumph glitt’ring from ‘afar,’ 225 
The God, whofe Thunder rends the troubled Air,’ 
Beheld: with Pity; as apart he fate, 7 
And confcious; ‘look’d'thro’ all the Scene of Fate.’ 
He fhook the ‘facred Honours of his Head; 

Olympus trembled, and‘the Godhead faid. "330 

Ah wretched Man! unmindful of thy End! © 
A Moment’s Glory ! and what’ Fates attend ? 

E _ In 
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In heay ‘aly Panoply divinely bright 
Thou ftand’ft, and Armies tremble at thy Sight 
+35.As at Achilles felf! Beneath thy Dart — 
Lies flain the great Achilles’ dearer Part: 
Thou from the mighty Dead thofe Arms haft torn 
~ Which once the sreateft of Mankind had worn. — 
Yet live! I give thee one illuftrious Day, 
240A Blaze of Glory, e’er thou fad’ft away. 
For ah! no more Andromache fhall come, 
With joyful Tears to welconie Heitor home; 

No more officious, with. endearing Charms, 

From thy .tir’d Limbs unbrace Pelides’ Arms! | 
245 Then with his fable Brow he gave the Nod, 

That feals his Word; the Sanction of the God: 
The ftubborn Arms (by Fove’s Command difpos’d) 

Conforni’d fpontaneous, and around him clos’d; 

Fill’d with the God, enlarg’d his Members grew, 

250 Lhro’ all his Veins a fadden Vigour flew, 
The Blood in brisker Tides: began to roll, 

_ And Mars himfelf came ‘rufhing ‘on his Soul... 
Exhorting loud thro’ all the Field he ftrode, | 
And look’d, and mov’d, Achilles, or a God. 

| | Now 
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Now. Mefthles, Glaucus, Medon he infpires, 


255 
Now Phorcys, Chromius, and Hippothous:fires; 2. 
The great Therfilochus like Fury found, — ? 
Afteropeus kindled at the Sound, poe 
And Ennomus, in Augury renown’d. _ , 


Hear all ye Hofts, and hear, icuiilaale Bands" 260 

Of neighb’ring Nations, or of diftant Lands! 

>T was not for State we fummon’d you fo far, 

To boaft our Numbers, and the Pomp of War; 

Ye came to fight; a valiant Foe to chafe, — 

To fave our prefent, and our future Race. — 265 

For this, our Wealth, our Produdts you enjoy, _- 

And glean the Relicks of exhaufted Z7oy. 

Now then to conquer or to die prepare, eS 

To die, or conquer, are the Terms of War. 

Whatever Hand ‘hall win Patroclus flain, 470 

Whoe’er fhall drag him to the Trojan Train, 

With Heétor’s felf fhall equal Honours claim; 

With Heéfor part the Spoil, and fhare the Fame. 
‘Fir’d by his Words, the Troops difmifs their Fears, 

They join, they thicken, they protend their Spears; 275 


Full 
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| -Full on the Greeks they drive in firm Array, : 
And each from jaw hopes the glorious Prey : 


Vain hope! what N umbers fhall the Field o’erf pread, 


What Victims perifh round the mighty Dead? 
28 Great Ajax mark’d the growing Storm from far, 
And thus befpoke his Brother of the War. 
Our fatal Day alas! is come (my Friend) | 
And all our Wars and Glories at an end! 
"Tis not’ this Corpfe alone we guard in vain, 
28s Condemn’d to Vulturs on the‘7" rojan Plain; | 
-: We too muft yield: The fame fad Fate muft fill 
‘On thee,-on mé, perhaps (my Friend ) on all. 
See what a Tempeft direful Heétor fpreads, - 
And lo! it burfts, it thunders on our Heads! 
290 Call on ‘our Greeks, if any hear the Call, 


- The braveft Greeks: This Hour demands them all. 


The. Warrior rais’d his. Voice, and wide around 
The Field: re-echo’d the diftrefsful Sound. 
Oh Chiefs! oh Princes! to whofe Hand ; is giv'n 
295 The Rule of Men; whofe Glory i is from Heav’ n! 
Whom with due Honouts both Atrides grace: 
Xe _— and Guardians of our Argive Race! 


All, 


g 
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~All, whom this well-known Voice fhall reach from far, 

~All, whom I fee not thro” this Cloud of War, 

Come all! Let gen’rous Rage your Arms employ, 300 

And fave Patroclus from the Dogs of Troy. | 
Oilean Ajax firft the Voice obey’d, 

Swift was his Pace, and ready was his Aid; — 

Next him Jdomeneus, more flow with Age, 

And Merion, burning with a Hero’s Rage. 405 

The lonig-fucceeding Numbers who can name > 

But all were Greeks and eager all for Fame. 

Fierce to the Charge great Heéfor led the Throng; 

Whole Troy embodied, rufh’d with Shouts along. 

Thus, when a Mountain-Billow foams and raves; 310 

Where fome fwoln River difernbogues his Waves, 


_ Full in the Mouth is {topp’d the rufhing Tide, 


The boiling Ocean works from Side to Side, 

~The River trembles to his utmoft Shore, | 

And diftant Rocks rebellow to the Roar, 315 
Nor lefs refolv’d, ‘the firm Achaian Band — 
_ With brazen Shields in horrid Circle ftand : 
Fove, pouring Darknefs o’er the mingled Fight, © 
Conceals the Warriors’ fhining Helms in N ight: 

F To. 
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320 To him, the Chief for whom the Hofts contend, : 

Had liv’d not hateful, for he liv’d a Friend: 
Dead, he protects him with fuperior Care, 

Nor dooms his Carcafe to the Birds of Air. 
The firft Attack the Grecians {carce fuftain, . 

325 Repuls’d, they yield; the Trojans feize the flain: 
Then fierce they rally, to Revenge led on | 
By the {fwift Rage of Ajax Telamon, 

(Ajax, to. Peleus’ Son the fecond Name.,. - 


In graceful Stature’ next, and next in Fame.) 


330 With headlong Force the foremoft Ranks he tore; 


So thro’ the Thicket burfts the Mountain Boar, 
And rudely fcatters, far to diftance round, 
The frighted Hunter, and the baying Hound. 
“The Son of Lethus, brave Pelafgus’ Heir, 
335 Hippothous, drage’d the Carcafe thro’ the War; 
_ The finewy Ancles bor’d, the Feet he bound 
With Thongs, inferted thro’ the double Wound: 
Inevitable Fate o’ertakes the Deed; __ 
Doom'd by great Ajax’ vengeful Lance to bleod 
s4ot cleft the Helmets brazen Cheeks in twain; 


The fhatter’d Ceeft, and Horfe-hair, ftrow the Plain: 
-— | 
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With Nerves relax’d he tumbles to the Ground: 
The Brain.comes gufhing from the ghaftly Wound; 
He drops Patroclus’ Foot, and o’er him {pread 
Now lies, a fad Companion of the Dead: nae 
- Far from Lariffa lies, Ris native Air, 
And ill requites his Parent’s tender Care. . 
~ Lamented Youth! in Life’s firft-Bloom he fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the Shades of Hell. 
Once more at Ajax, Heétor’s Jav’lin fhes; +450 

The Grecian marking, as it cut the Skies, ~ 
Shun’d the defcending Death; which hiffing on, - 
Stretch’d in the Duft the great [phytus’ Son, — 
Schedius the prave, of all the Phocian Kind 
The ‘boldeft Warrior, anid the nobleft Mind: 
In little Panope for Strength renown’d, © | 
~ He held his Seat, and rul’d the Realms around. - 
Plung’d in his Throat, the Weapon drank his Blood,’ 
And deep tranfpiercing, thro’ the Shoulder {tood . 
In clanging Arms the Hero fell, and all = 30 
The Fields refounded with his weighty Fall, | 

| Phorcys, as flain Hippothous he defends, 
| The Telamoniay Lance his Belly rends; 


355. 


The 
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The hollow Armour burft before the Stroke,. 


365 And thro’ the Wound the rufhing Entrails broke. 


In ftrong Convulfions panting on the Sands 
He lies, and grafps the Duft with dying Hands. 
Struck at the Sight, recéde the Trojan Train: 
The thouting Argives ftrip the Heroes flain. 
37° And now had Troy, by Greece compell'd to yield, 
Fled to her Ramparts, and refign’d the Field; 
Greece, in her native Fortitude elate, 


With ‘fove averfe, had turn’d the Scale of Fate: 


But Phoebus urg’d Atneas to the Fight; 
375 He feem’d like aged Periphas to Sight. 
(A Herald in Anchifes’ Love grown ald, 
_ Rever’d for Prudence, and with Prudence, bold.) 
Thus He-—-what Methods yet, oh Chief’ remain, 
To fave your Lroy, tho’ Heav’n its Fall ordain? 
380 There have been Heroes, who by virtuous Care, 
By Valour, N umbers, and by Arts of War, 
_ Have fore’d the Pow’rs to {pare a finking State, 
And gain’d at length the glorious Odds of Fate. 


But you, when Fortune fmiles, when ‘Fove declares _ 


385 His partial Favour, and affifts your Wars, 


Your 
| 
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Your fhameful Efforts ’gainft your felves employ, 
And force th’unwilling God to ruin Trey, 
: “neas thro the Form affum’d defcries 
The Pow’r conceal’d, and thus to Heffor cries. 
Oh lafting Shame! to our own Fears a Prey, 390 
We feek our Ramparts, and defert the Day. 
A God (nor is he lefs) my Bofom warms, 
And tells me, ove aflerts the 77 rojan Arms, 

He fpoke, and foremoft to the Combat flew: | 
_ The bold Example all his Hofts purfue. — 395 

Then firft, Leocritus beneath him bled, 
In vain belov’d by valiant Lycomede; 
Who veiw’d his Fall, and grieving at'the Chance, 
Swift to revenge it, fent his angry Lance; 
The whirling Lance with vig’rous Force addreft, 400 
Defcends, and pants in Apifaon’s Breaft: 
From rich Peonias’ Vales the Warrior came, 
Next thee, Afferopeus! in Place and F ame, 
Afteropeus with Grief beheld the Slain, 
And rufh’d to combate, but-he rufh’d in vain: “405 
Indi ffolubly. firm, around the Dead, 
Rank within Rank, on Buckler Buckler ff pread, 
es | Gc And , 
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_ And hemm’d with briftled Spears, the Grecians ftood ; 


A brazen Bulwark, and an iron Wood. 

groGreat Ajax eyes them with inceflant Care, 
And in an Orb, contracts the crowded War, 

_ Clofe in their Ranks commands to fight or fall, 
And ftands the Center and the Soul of all: 


Fixt on the Spot they war; and wounded, wound ; 


415A fanguine Torrent fteeps the reeking Ground ; 
On Heaps the Greeks, on Heaps the Trojans bled, 
_ And thick’ning round ’em, rife the Hills of Dead. 
Greece, in clofe Order and collected Might, — 
Yet fuffers leaft, and fways the wav’ring Fight; 
‘as Fierce as conflicting Fires, the Combate burns, 
And now it rifes, now it finks, by turns. 
In one thick Darknefg all the F ight was loft; — 
The Sun, the Moon, and all th’ Etherial Hoft 
Seem’d as extinct: Day ravifh’d from their Eyes, 
4z5 And all. Heav’n’s Splendors blotted from the Skies. 
Such o’er Patroclus Body hung the Night, - ° 
_ The reft in Sunfhine fought, and open Light: 
Unclouded there, th’ Aerial Azure fpread, 
‘No Vapour refted on the Mountain’s Head, 
| The 
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The golden Sun pour’d forth a ftronger Ray, 430 
And all the broad Expanfion flam’d with Day. 
Difpers’d around the Plain, by fits they fight, . 

And here, anid there, their {catter’d Arrows light: 
~ But Death and Darknefs o’er the Carcafe {pread, 

There burn’d the War, and there the Mighty bled. 435 

Meanwhile.the Sons of Neffor, in the Rear; — 
Their Fellows routed, tofs the diftant Spear, 

And skirmith wide: So Neflor gave Command, '- 
When from the Ships he fent the Pylian Band. | 

The youthful Brothers thus for Fame contend, 440 

Nor knew the F ortune of Achilles’ Friend; 

In thought they view’d him ftill, with martial Joy, 
Glorious in Arms, and dealing Deaths to Troy. | 
But round the Corps, the Heroes pant for Breath, 

And thick and heavy grows the Work of Death: 445 | 

O’erlabour’d now, with Duft, arid Sweat and Gore, 

Their Knees, their Legs, their Feet are cover’d o’er, 

Drops follow Drops, the Clouds on Clouds arife, 

And Carnage clogs their Hands, and Darknefsfillstheir Eyes ; 
_ As when a flaughter’d Bull’s yet reeking Hyde, 450 
Strain’d with full Force, and tugg’d from Side to Side, 

| | The 
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The brawny Curriers ftretch; and labour o’er 
Th’ extended Surface, drunk with Fat and Gore; 
So tugging round the Corps both Armies {tood ; 

4ss The mangled Body bath’d in Sweat and Blood: 
While Greeks and Ilians equal Strength employ, 
Now to the Ships to force it, now to T° roy. 

Not Pallas’ felf, her Breaft when Fury warms, 
‘Nor He, whofe Anger fets the World in Arms, 
460 Could blame thisScene; fi uchRage, fuchHorror i reign 2 Fad 

| Such, ‘fove to honour the great Dead ordain’d, 
Achilles in his Ships at diftance lay, 
Nor.knew the fatal Fortune of the Day; 
_ He, yet unconfcious of Patroclus’ F all, 
465 In. duft extended under Zlion’s Wall, . 
Expects him glorious from the conquer’d Plain, 
And for bis wifh’d Return prepares in vain; 
Tho’ well he knew, to make proud Ilion bend, 
Was more than Heav’n had deftin’d to his Friend, 
470 Perhaps to Him: This Thetzs had reveal’d; | 
_ The reft, in pity to her Son, conceal’d. 
Still rag’d the Conflict round the Hero dead, 
And = on Heaps by mutual Wounds they bled. 
Cars‘d 
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Curs’d be the Man (ev’n private Greeks would fay) 
‘Who dares defert this. well-difputed Day! 43 
Firtt may the cleaving Earth before our Eyes 
Gape wide, and drink our Blood for Sacrifice! 
Firft perifh all, e’er haughty Troy thall boaft 
We loft Patroclus, and our Glory loft. 
Thus they. While with one Voice the Trojans faid, 480 
Grant this Day, Jove! or heap us on the Dead! 
Then clafh their founding Arms; the Clangors rife, 
_And fhake the brazen Concave of the Skics. 
Meantime, at diftance from the Scene of Blood, 
The penfive Steeds of great Achilles ftood; «> 485 
Their god-likeMafter flain before their Eyes, 
They wept, and fhar’d in human Miferies, | 
In vain Automedon now fhakes the Rein, | 
Now plies the Lafh, and fooths and threats in vain; 
Nor to the Fight, nor Hellefpont, they go; ios: * 
Reftive they ftood, and obftinate in Woe: 
Still as a Tomb-ftone, never to be mov’d, 
On fome good Man, or Woman unreprov ‘d 
Lays its eternal Weight; or fix’d as ftands 


A marble Courfer by the Sculptor’s Hands, _ 495 
#H Plac’d 


ie ee 
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Plac’d on the Hero’s Grave. Along their Face,-— 


a i 


_ The big round Drops cours’d down with filent pace, : 
Conglobing on the Duft. Their Manes, that late | 
Circled their arching Necks, and wav’d in State, 

sco Trail’d on the Duft beneath the Yoke were {pread, 
And prone to Earth was hung their languid Head: 
Nor ‘ove difdain’d to caft a pitying Look, 
While thus relenting to the Steeds he fpoke. 
Unhappy Courfers of immortal Strain! 
sosExempt from Age, and deathlefs now in vain; — 
Did we your Race on mortal: Man beftow, 
Only -alas! to fhare in mortal Woe? | 
For ah! what is there, of inferior Birth, 
That breathes or creeps upon the Duft of Earth; 
sto What wretched Creature of what wretched kind, 
Than Man more weak, calamitous, and blind? 
A miferable Race! But ceafe to mourn. 
For not by you fhall Priam’s Son be born 
High on the fplendid Car: One glorious Prize 
_stsHe rafhly boafts; the reft our Will denies. 
Ourfelf will Swiftnefs to your Nerves impart, 


~Ourfelf with rifing Spirits fwell your Heart. | 
| | Auto- 
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Automedon your rapid F light fhall bear 

Safe to the Navy thro’ the Storm of War. 

For yet "tis giv’n to Troy, to ravage over 520 
The Field, and f{pread her Slaughters to the Shore; 
The Sun fhall fee her conquer, till his Fall . 

With facred Darknefs fhades the Face of all. 

He faid; and breathing in th’immortal Horfe 
Exceflive Spirit, urg’d ’em to the Courfe; 5 
From their high Manes they fhake the Dutt, and bear 
The kindling Chariot thro’ the parted War: 

So flies a Vulture thro’ the clam’rous Train 

Of Geefe, that feream, and fcatter round the Plain. 
From Danger now with {wifteft Speed they flew, 530 
And now to Conqueft with like Speed purfue; 

Sole in the Seat the Charioteer remains, 

Now plies the Jav’lin, now directs the Reins: 

Him brave Alcimedon beheld diftreft, 

A pproach’d the Chariot, and the Chief addreft. 535 

What God provokes thee, rafhly thus to dare, 
Alone, unaided, in the thickeft War? _ 

Alas! thy Friend is flain, and Heéfor wields 
Achilles’ Arms triumphant in the Fields. 


In 
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~s40 In happy time (the Charioteer replies) — 
The bold Alcimedon now greets my Eyes; 
~ No Greek jike him, the heav’nly Steeds reftrains, 
Or holds their Fury in fufpended Reins: 
_ Patroclus, while he liv’d, their Rage cou’d tame, 
s4s But now Patroclus is an empty Name! 
To thee I yield the Seat, to thee refign 
The ruling Charge: The Task of Fight be mine, 
— He-faid. Alcimedon, with active Heat, 
Snatches the Reins, and vaults into the Seat. 
550 His Friend defcends: The Chief of Troy defcry’d, 
And call’d A‘neas fighting near his Side, 
_ Lo, to my Sight beyond our Hope reftor’d, 
Achilles Car, deferted of its Lord! . 
The glorious Steeds our ready Arms invite, 
sss Scarce their weak Drivers guide them thro’ the F ight: 
Can fuch Opponents ftand, when we affail? 
Unite thy Force, my Friend, and we prevail. 
The Son of Venus to the Counfel yields; 
Then o’er their Backs they fpread their folid Shields: 
s6o With Brafs refulgent the broad Surface fhin’d, 
fain thick Bull-hides the Spacious Concave Jin’d... 
Them — 


z 
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Them Chromius follows, Aretus fucceeds, / 

Each hopes the Conqueft of the lofty Steeds:  - 

' In vain, brave Youths, with glorioys Hopes ye burn;: 

In vain advance! not fated to return, i, $65 
Unmov’d, Automedon attends the Fight; 

Implores th’ Eternal, and collects his Might. 

Then turning to his Friend, with dauntlefs Mind: ... 

Oh keep the foaming Courfers clofe behind! : 

Full on my Shoulders let their Noftrils blow, —_570 

For hard the Fight, determin’d ,is the Foe; 

"Tis Heétor comes; arid when he feeks the Prize, 

War knows no mean: he wins it, or he dies, = 
Then thro’ the Field he fends his Voice aloud; 

And calls th’ Ajaces from the warting Croud, | Paws 

With great Atrides. _ Hither turn (he faid) 

Turn, where Diftrefs demands immediate Aid; : ; 

The Dead, incircled by his Friends, forego, | 

And fave the Living from. a fiercer Foe. , 

Unhelp’d we ftand, unequal to engage~. - i g80 

The Force of Heéfor, and Aineas’ Rage: . . 

Yet mighty as they are, my Force to prove, _ . 

Is only mine: th’ Event belongs ‘to ‘fove.° 

° I He 
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He fpoke, and high the founding Jav’lin flung, 
585 Which pafs’d the Shield of Aretus the young; _ 
It pierc’d his Belt, embofs’d with curious Art; 

Then in the lower Belly ftuck the Dart. 
As when the pond’rous Axe defcending full, 
Cleaves the broad Forehead of fome brawny Bull; 
soo Struck ’twixt the Horns,he fprings with many a Bound, 
Then tumbling rolls enormous on the Ground: 
Thus fell the Youth; the Air his Soul receiv’d, 
And the Spear trembled as his Entrails heav’d. 
Now at Automedon the Trojan Foe 
_ 595 Difcharg’d his Lance; the meditated Blow | 
Stooping, he fhun’d; the Jav’lin idly fled, 
_ And hifs’d: innoxious o’er the Hero’s Head: 
Deep rooted in the Ground, the forceful Spear 
In long Vibrations {pent its Fury there. 
600 With clafhing Falchions now the Chiefs had clos’d, 
But each brave “yax heard, and interpos’d ; 
_ Nor longer Hefor with his Trojans ftood, — 
But left their flain Companion in his Blood: 
His Arms Automedon divefts, and cries, 
6os Accept, Patroclus! this mean Sacrifice. 
Thus 
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Thus have I footh’d my Griefs, and thus have paid | 
Poor as it is, fome Off’ring to thy Shade. 
- So looks the L.ion o’er a mangled Boar, - 
All grim with Rage, and horrible with Gore: _ 
High on the Chariot at one Bound he fprung, = 619 
And o’er his Seat the bloody Trophies kung. 
And now Minerva, from the Realms of Air.» 
Defcends impetuous, and renews the War; 
For, pleas’d at length the Greczan Arms-to aid, 
The Lord of Thunders fent the blue-ey’d Maid. 6:s 
As when high ove, denouncing future Woe, 
O’er the dark Clouds extends his Purple. Bow, 
(In fign of Tempefts from the troubled Air, . ~ 
Or from the Rage of Man, deftructive War) | 
The drooping Cattel dread th’impending Skies, . + 60 
And from his half-till’d: Field. the Lab’rer flies. - __ 
In fuch a Form the Goddefs round her dréw é 
A livid Cloud, and to the Battle flew... -. © 
_ Affuming Phenix’ Shape, on Earth the falls 
And in his well-known Voice to Sparta calls. > 6s 
And lies Achilles’? Friend, belov’d by all, 
A Prey to Dogs beneath the Trojan Wall? | 
| What 
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What Shame to Greece for future times to tell, 
To thee the greateft, in whofe Canfe he fell! - 
6300 Chief,;Oh F ather! ( Atreus’ Son replies) 
O full of Days! by long Experience wife! 
“What more defires my Soul, than here, unmov’d, 
To guard the Body of the Man I lov’d? 
Ah would Minerva fend me Strength to rear | : 
635 This weaty’d Arm, and ward the Storm of War! 
But Hedor, like the Rage of Fire, ‘we dread, 
And Fove’s own Glories blaze around this Head. 
Pleas’d to be firft of all the Pow’rs addreft, 
She breathes new’ Vigour in her Hero’s Breaft, 
640 And fills with keen Revenge, with fell Defpight, 
 Defire of Blood, and Rage, and Luft of Fight. | 
‘So burns the vengeful Hornet (Soul all o’er) 
Repuls’d ‘in ‘vain, and thirfty ftill of Gore; 
(Bold-Son-of Air and Heat)’on angry Wings 
64s Untam’d, untir’d, he turns, attacks, and ftings.: © 
Fir’d with like Ardour fierce Atrides flew, | 
-And fent his Soul with ev’ry Lance he threw. _ 
There ftood a Z'rojan not unknown to Fame, 
Eétion’s Son, and Podes was his Name; 


With 
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With Riches honour’d, and with Courage bleft, 
By Heéfor low’d, his Comrade, and his Gueft; 
Thro’ his broad Belt the Spear a Paflage found, 
And pond’rous as he falls, his Arms refound. 
Sudden at. ‘Hedfor’s Side Apollo ftood, | 
Like Phenops, Afius’ Son, appear’d the God; 655 
( Afius the Great, who held his wealthy Reign 

In fair Abydos by the rolling Main.) 

Oh Prince (he cry’d) oh foremoft once in Fame! 
What Grecian now fhall tremble at thy Name? 

Doft thou at length to Menelaus' yield? 660 
A Chief, once thought no Terror of the Field; 

Yet fingly, now, the long difputed Prize 


650 


He bears victorious, while our Army flies. 

By the fame Arin illuftrious Podes bled, - 

The Friend of Heéfor, unréveng’d, is dead: 665 

‘This heard, o'er Heéfor fpreads a Cloud of Woe, _ 

Rage lifts his Lance, and drives him on the Foe.: 
Bat now th’Eterndl fhook his fable Shield, 

That fhaded 7de, ‘and all the fabject Field” 

Beneath its ample Verge. - A rolling Cloud = 670 © 

Involv’d the Mount; the Thunder roar’d aloud ; 

) K Th’ 
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_ Th’affrighted Hills from-their Foundations nod, 
And blaze beneath the Lightnings of the God: 
At one ,Regard of his all-feeing Eye, 
67s The Vanqnith’d triumph, and the Vidtors fly. 
Then trembled Greece: The F light Peneleus led: 
_.. For as the brave Bwotian turn’d his Head — 
To face the Foe; Polydamas drew near, 
And raz’d his Shoulder with a thorten’d Spear: 
- 680 By Heéfar. wounded, Lettus quits the Plain, | 
Pierc’d thro’ the Wrift; and raging. with the wal 

_ Grafps his once formidable Lance in vain, ( 
As Hear follow’d, Idomeu addreft 
The flaming Jav’lin to his manly Breaft; 

68; The brittle Point before his Corfelet yields; 
Exulting Troy with Clamour fills the Fields: 
High on his Chariot as the Cretan ftood, 

The Son of Priam whitl’d the miflive Wood; 
But erring from.its Aim, th’impetuous Spear 

690 Strook to the Duft the Squire, and Charioteer 
Of martial Merion: Ceranus his Name, . . 

_, Who kefé fair Lyétus for the Fields of Fame. : 


On 
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On foot bold Merson fought; and riow laid: low, . - | 
Had grac’d the Triumphs of his Trojan Foe; 
But the brave Squire; the ready Courfers brought, 695 
And with his Life his Mafter’s Safety bought. 
Between his Cheek and Ear the Weapon went, 
The Teeth it thatter’d,. and the Tongue it rent.. 
Prone from the Seat he tumbles to the Plan; 
His dying Hand forgets.the falling Rein: Ss, 7% 
This Merion reaches, bending from the Car,, = 
And urges to defert the hopelefs War; | 
~ Idomeneus confents; the Lath applies; 
And the fwift Chariot to. the. Navy flies, 
Nor Ajax lefs the Will, of Heav'n defery’ d, 
And Conqueft fhifting to the Trojan Side, — : 
Turn’d by the Hand of ove. Then thus begun, ; 
To Atreus’ Seed, the god-like T elamon. ae 
Alas! who fees not “Fove’s almighty Hand . 
Transfers the Glory ..to the 71 rojan Band ; ot 90 
Whether the Weak or Strong difcharge the . Dart, 
He guides each Arrow to a Grecian Heart: 
Not fo our Spears: inceffant tho’ they an 
He fuffers ev’ry Lance to fall in vain. 7 
| ‘Deferted 


> 
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75 Deferted:- of the God, yet let us try 
What human Strength and Prudence can fupply; 
“~-TF yet this honour’d Corps, in Triumph born, 
May glad the Fleets that hope not our return, 
Who tremble yet, fearce refeu’d from their Fates, 
vo And ftilt hear Heéor thund’ring at their Gates, 
Some Hero too muft be difpatch’d, to bear 
The mournful Meffage tid Pelides’ Ear; 
For fure he knows hot, diftant on the Shore, | 
His Friend, his lov’d Patroclus, is no more. 
15 But fuch a Chief I {py not thro’ the Hoft: 
The Men, the Steeds, the Armies all ate loft 
“3 In gen’ral Darknefs-~Lord of Earth ‘and Air! 
Oh King! oh Father! hear my nrc: hak _ 
Difpel this Cloud, the Light of Heav’n reftore ; 
730Give me to fee, and Ajax asks no more: 
If Greece mutt perith, we thy Will obey, -- 
* But let us perith i in the Face of Day! 2 -_ 
- With Tears the Hero fpoke, and at his Pray’r 
The God relenting; ‘clear’d the clouded Ait: 
735 Forth burft the Sun with all-enlight’ning Ray ; 
The Blaze of Armour flafh'd againft the Day. 
a 4, 3 Now, 
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Now, now, 4trides! caft arourid thy Sight, 
If yet Antilochus furvives the Fight, sa" 
Let him to great Achilles? Ear convey = 
The fatal News—-Atrides hafts away.) = 740 
So turns the Lion from the nightly F old, . | 
Tho high in Courage, and with Hunger bold, 
Long eall’d by Herdfmen, and long vext by Hounds, 
Stiff with Fatigue, and fretted fore with Wounds; 
The Darts fly round him from a hundred Hands, 745 
And the red Terrors of the blazing Brands: 
Till late, reluctant, at the Dawn of Day 
Sow’r he departs, and quits th’untafted Prey. 
So mov’d Atrides from his dang’rous Place. 
With weary’d Limbs, but with unwilling Pace: — 750 
The Foe, he fear’d, might yet Patroclus pain, o* 
And much admonifh’d, much adjur’d his Train. '- 
Oh guard thefe Relicks to your Charge confign’d; 
And bear the Merits of the Dead in Mind ; % 
How skill’d he was in each obliging Att; °°. “755 
The mildeft Manners, and the gentleft Heart: 
He was, alas!. But Fate ‘decreed his End; : - 
In Death''a Hero, as in Life a Friend! 
_ L So 
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_ So parts the Chief; from Rank to Rank he flew, 

760’ And round on all fides fent his piercing View. 
As the bold Bird, endu’d with tharpeft Eye 
Of all that wing the mid Aerial Sky, 
The facred Eagle, from his Walks above 
Looks down, and fees the diftant Thicket move; 

765 Then ftoops, and fowfing on the quiv’ring Hare, 

- Snatches his Life amid the Clouds of Air. 
Not with lefs Quicknefs, his exerted Sight 
Pafs’d this, and that way, thro’ the Ranks of F ight: 
Till on the Left the Chief he fought, he found; 

77° Chearing his Men, and fpreading Deaths around. 

To him the King. Belov’d of Jove! draw neary | 

For fadder Tydings never touch’d thy Bar; 
Thy Eyes have witnefs’d what a fatal Turn! — 
How Jiion triumphs, and th’ Achaians mourn. , 

775 This is not all: “Patroclus on the Shore, 
Now pale and dead, fhall fuccour Greece no more. 
Fly to the Fleet, this Inftant fly, and tell 
The fad Achilles how his lov'd one fell: 
He too may hafte the naked Corps to gain; 


_ 7%0The Arms are Heéfor’s, who defpoil’d the Slain- 
| | The 
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The youthful Warrior heard with filent Woe, 
From his fair Eyes the Tears began to flow; 
Big with the mighty Grief, he ftrove to fay 
What Sorrow dictates, but no Word found way. 
To brave Laodocus his Arms he flung, 78s 
Who near him wheeling, drove his Steeds along; 
Then ran, the mournful Meflage to impart, 
With Tear-ful Eyes, and with dejected Heart. 
Swift fled the Youth; nor Menelaus ftands, 
_ (Tho’ fore’ diftreft) to aid the Pylian Bands; —_790 
But bids bold Thrafymede thofe Troops fuftain ; 
Himfelf returns to his Patroclus flain. . | 
Gone is Antilochus (the Hero faid) . 
But hope not, Warriors! for Achilles’ ‘Aid: 7 
. Tho’ fierce his Rage, unbounded be his Woe, _ 295 
Unarm’d, he fights not with the Tyvojau Foe. — 
’Tis in our Hands alone our Hopes remain, 
Tis our own Vigour muft the Dead regain; 
And fave our felves, while with impetuoys Hate 
Troy pours along, and this way rolls our Fate. 800 
_ Tis well (faid Ajax) be it then thy Care 
With Merion’s Aid, the weighty Corfe to reat; 
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My felf; and my bold Brother will fuftain. : 
The Shock of Heétor and his charging Train: 4 

sos Nor fear we Armies, fighting Side by. Side; 
What Troy can dare, we have already try’d, 

’ Have try’d it, and: have ftood. The Hero faid. 
High from the Ground the Warriors heave the Dead 
A gen’ral ‘Clamour rifes at the Sight: 

810 Loud fhout the Trojans, and renew the Fight. 
Not fiercer rufh along the gloomy Wood, 
With Rage infatiate and with Thirft of Blood, 
Voracious Hounds, that many a Length before 
Their furious Husiters, drive the wounded Boar : 

_. ®'5 But if the Savage turns his glaring Eye, 

They howl] aloof, and round the Foreft fly. 

Thus on retreating Greece the Trojans pour, | 

-Wavetheir thick Falchions, and their Jav’lins fhow’r: 

But Ajax turning, to their Fears they yield,’ 

20 All pale they tremble, and forfake the Field, 

While thus aloft the Hero’s Corfe they bear, 
Behind them rages all the Storm of War; 
Confufion; Tumult; Horror, oer the Throng 
= — Steeds, Chariots, urg’d’ the Rout along: 
Lefs 
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Lefs fierce the Winds with rifing F lames confpire, 825 

To whelm fome City under Waves of Fire, 

Now fink in gloomy Clouds the proud “Abodes;_ | 

N ow. crack the blazing Temples of the Gods;. 

The rumbling Torrent thro’ the Ruin rolls, 

And Sheets of Smoak mount heavy to the Poles: | “Bio 

The Heroes {weat beneath their honour’d Load: 3 

As when two Mules, along the rugged Road, | 

From the {teep Mountain with’ exerted Strength 

Drag fome vaft Beam, or Maft’s unwieldy Lerigth; 

Inly they groan, big Drops of Sweat diftill, as 

_Th’enormous Timber lumbring down the Hifl. 

So thefe-—-Behind, the Bulk of Ajax ftands, 

And breaks the Torrent of the rufhing Bands. 

Thus when a River fwell’d with fudden Rains 

Spreads his broad Waters over the level Plains, 840 
Some interpofing Hill the Stream divides, _ 

"And breaks its F orce, and turns the winding Tides: 

Still clofe they follow, clofe the Rear engage ;.. | 

Aéneas {torms, and. Heétor foams with Rage: . : | 

While Greece a heavy, thick Retreat maintains, 845 


| a? in one Body like a Flight- of Cranes, 
M oe | Thee 
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That fhriek inceffant, while the Faulcon hung | 
High on pois’d Pinions, threats their callow Young. 

— So from*the 7 rojan Chiefs the Grecians fly., 

5 Such the wild Terror, and the mingled Cry. 
Within, without the Trench, and ‘all the way, — 
Strow’d in bright Heaps, their Arms and Armour lay ; 
Such Hortor Fove impreft! Yet ftill proceeds | 

’s4 The Work of Death, and ftill the Battel bleeds. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
SEVENTEENTH BOOK. 


I. 


HIS is the only Book of the Iliad which is a 
continued Defcription of a Battel,. without any 
Digreffion or Epifode, that ferves .for an Inter- 
val to refrefhh the Reader. The heav’nly Ma- 
chines too are fewer than in any other. Homer feems to have 
trufted wholly to the Force of his own Genius, as fuffici- 
ent to fupport him, whatfoever lengths he was carried by 


it. But that Spirit which animates “the Original, is what. 


I am fenfible evaporates fo much in my Hands; thar, tho’ 
I-can’t think my Author tedious, I fhould have made him 
feem fo, if I had not tranflated this Book with ‘all poffible 
Concifenefs. I hope there is nothing material omitted, tho’ 
the Verfion confifts but ‘of fixty five Lines more than the 
Original. | Ge ae * . 7 

However, one may obferve there are more Turns of 
Fortune, more Defeats, more Rallyings, more Accidents, 
in this Battel, than in any other; becanfe it was to be the 
laft wherein the Greeks and Trojans were upon equal Terms, 
before the Return of Achilles: And befides, all this ferves 


to introduce the chief Hero with the greater Pomp and. | 


Dignity. : 
N | If. 
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mee 


Verse 3. Great Menelaus---] The Poet here takes occafi- 
on to clear Menelaus from the Imputations of Idle and Fffe- 
minate, caft on him in fome Parts.of the Poem; he fets 


‘him in the Front of the Army, expofing himfelf to Dan- 
gers'in defending the Body of Patroclys, and gives him 


the Conqueft of Exphorbus who had the firft Hand in his 
Death. He is reprefented as the foremoft who appears 
in his Defence, not only as one of a like Difpofition of 
Mind with Patroclus, a kind and generous Friend; but as 
being more immediately concern’d in Honour to protect 
from Injuries the Body of a Hero that fell in his Caufe. 
Euftathus., See the 29% Note on the 34 Book. 


{1I. 


‘Verse 5. Thus round her new faln Yi oung, &c.| In this 
Comparifon, as Ex/tathius has very well obferved, the Poet ac- 


comodating himfelf to the Occafion, means only to. defcribe 


the Affection Menelaus had for Patroclus, and the Manner in 
which he prefented himfelf to defend his Body: And this 
Comparifon is fo much the more juft and agreeable, as 
Menelaus was a Prince full of Goodnefs and Mildnefs. He 


' mult have’ little Senfe or Knowledge in Poetry, who thinks 


that it ought to be fupprefs’d. It is trae, we thou’d not 
uef it now-a-days, by reafon of the low Ideas we have - 


of the Animals: from which it is derived; but thofe: not 
being the Ideas of Homer’s Time, they could not hinder 


him from making ‘a proper Ufe of fuch a Comparifon. 


ae IV 
4 , « ‘ 
x > 


= Verse id, Thus round her new faln Yi oung, &c.] It feems 


to me remarkable, that the feveral Comparifons to illuftrate — 


the Concern for Patroclus, are taken from the moft tender | 


Senti- 
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Sentiments of Nature. Achilles in the Beginning of the 
16" Book, confiders him as a Child, antl himfelf as. his 
Mother. ‘The Sorrow of Mezelaus is here defcribed as that 
of a Heifer for her young one. Perhaps thefe .are defign’d 
to intimate the excellent Temper and Goodnefs of Patro- 
clus, which is exprefs’d in that fine Elogy of him in this 
Book, W. 671. Waow yae énicdlo pslrryoo civa. He knew how 
to be good-natur'd to all Men. This gave all Mankind thefe 


Sentiments far him, and no doube the fame is ftrongly point- 


ed at by the uncommon Concern of the whole Army to 
refcue his Body. - ‘ — 
The Diffimilirade of Manners between thefe two Friends, 
Achilles and Patroclus, is very obfervable: Such Friendfhips 
are not uncommon, and I have often affign’d this Reafon 
for them, that it is natural for Men to feek the Affiftance 
of thofe Qualities in others, which they want themfelves. 
That is ftill better if apply’d to Providence, that affociates 
Men of different and contrary Qualities, in order to make 
a more perfect Syftem. But, whatever. is cuftomary in Na- 
ture, Flomer had a good poetical Reafon for.it; for it af- 
fords many Incidents to illuftrate the Manners of them 
both more ftrongly; and is what they call a Contraft in 
Painting. — co fe? <« ie 
Verse sx. The Son of Panthus.) The Condu& of Homer 
is admirable in bringing Euphorbus and Menelaus together 
upon this Occafion ; for hardly any thing buf fuch a fignal 
Revenge for the Death of his Brother, could have made 
Euphorbus ftand the Encounter. Mexelaus putting him in 
mind of the Death of his Brother, gives occafion (I think) 
to one of ‘the fineft Anfwers in all Homer; in which the 
Infolence of Mewelaus is retorted in a way to draw Pity 
from every Reader; and I believe there is hardly one, after 
fuch a Speech, that would not with Exphorbus had the bet- 
ter of Menelaus: A Writer of Romances would not have 
fail’d to have giv’n Euphorbus the Victory. But however 
it was fitter to make Menélaus, who had receiv’d the great- 
eft Injury, do the moft revengeful A€tions, < ov 
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. VI. 

Verse 55. Inflarr’d with Gems and Gold.) We have here 
a Trojan who ufes Gold and Silver to adorn his Hair; which 
made Pliny fay, that he doubted whether the Women were 
the firft that us’d thofe Ornaments. Eff quidem apud eun- — 
dem {Homerum] vsrorum crintbus aurum tnplexum, sdeo nefcio 
an prior ufus a foeminss cocperit. Lib. 33. Chap. f. He might ° 
likewife have ftrengthen’d his Doubt by the Cuftom of the 
Athenians, who put into their Hair little Grafhoppers of 
Gold. Dacier. Y= | 


VII. 


Verse 57. 4s the young Olive, &c.) This exquifite Si- 
mile finely illuftrates the Beauty and fudden Fall of Exphor- 
bus, in which the Allufion to that Circumftance of his come- 
ly Hair is peculiarly happy. Porphyry and Famblius ac- 
quaints us of the particular Affection Pythagoras had for thefe 
Verfes, which he fet to the Harp, and us’d to repeat at 
his own Epicedton. -Perhaps it was his Fondnefs of them, 
which put it into his Head to fay, that his Soul tranfmi- 
grated to him from this Hero. However it was, this Con-. 
ceit of Pythagoras is famous in Antiquity, and has given 
occafion to a Dialogue in Lucsan entitled The Cock, which 
is, I think, the fineft Piece of that Author. 


VU. 


Verse 65. Thus young, thus beautiful Euphorbus /ay.] This 
is the only Zrojan whofe Death the Poet laments, that he 
might do the more Honour to Patroclus, his Hero’s Friend. 
The Comparifon here us’d is very proper, for the Olive al- 
ways preferves its Beauty. But where the Poet {peaks of the 
Lapibe, a hardy and warlike People, he compares them 
to Oaks, that ftand unmov’d in Storms and Tempefts; and 
where Heéfor falls by Ajax, he likens him to an Oak ftruck. 


down 


» 
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down by Yove’s Thunder. Juft after this foft Comparifon 
upon the Beauty of Exphorbus, he pafles to another full 
of Strength and Terror, that of the Lion. Exftathius. 


IX, 


Verse 110. Did but the Voie of Ajax reach my Ear.| 
How obfervable is Homer’s Art of illuftrating the Valour 
and Glory of his Heroes? Menelaus, who fees Hector and 
all the 7rojans rufhing upon him, wou’d not retire if Apollo 
did not fupport them; and though Apollo does fupport them, 
he wou’d oppofe even pollo, were Ajax but near him. 
This is glorious for Menelaus, and yet more glorious for 
Ajax, and very fuitable to his Character; for Ajax was the 
braveft of the Greeks, next to Achilles. Dacter, Euftathtus. 


i 2 
Verse 1x7. So from the Fold thunwilling Lion.] The 


Beauty of the Retreat of Menelaus is worthy Notice. Ho- 


mer is a great Obferver of natural Imagery, that brings the 
Thing reprefented before our View. It is indeed true, that 
Lions, Tygers, and Beafts of Prey are the only Objects that 
can properly reprefent Warriors; and therefore ’tis no won- 
der they are fo often introducd: The inanimate Things, 
as Floods, Fires, and Storms, are the beft, and only Images 
of Battels. | 


‘ 


XI. 


VERSE 137. Already had ftern He&tor, &c.) Homer takes 
care, fo long before-hand, to leffen in his Reader’s Mind 
the Horror # may conceive from the Cruelty that Achslles 
will exercife upon the Body of Hector. That Cruelty will 
be only the Punifhment of .this which Heéor here exerci- 
fes upon the Body of Patroclus; he drags him, he defigns 
_ to cut off his Head, and to leave his Body upén the Ram- 
parts, expos’d to Dogs and Birds of Prey. Evx/tathzus, 

O XII. 
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Verse 169. You left him there a Prey to Dogs.) \t was 
highly difhonourable in Heéfor to forfake the Body of a 
Friend and Gueft, and againft the Laws of Jupiter Xenius, 
or hofpitalis. For Glaucus knew nothing of Sarpedon’s be- 


ing honouw’d with Burial by the Gods, and feht embalm’d 
into Lycta, Evnftathins. +3 


XH. 


Verst 193. 1 fhun great Ajax?} Heitor cakes no no- 
tice of the Affronts that G/aucus had thrown upon him, 
as knowing he had ‘in foine Refpects a juft Caufe to be 
angry, bat he cannot put up what he had faid of his fear- 
ing “jax, to which Part he only replies: This is very a- 
greeable to his heroic Chara@ter. uffathius. 


XIV. 

_ Verse 209. Heltor in prond Achilles Arms fhall fhine.| 
The Ancients have obferved that Homér caufes the Arms 
of Achilles to fall into Hecfor’s Power, to equal in fome 
fort thofe two Heroes, in the Battel wherein he is goin 

to engage them. Orhérwife it might be urg’d, that Achilles 
cou’d not have kilPd Heéor without the Advantage of having 
his Armour made by the Hand of .a God, whereas Hetfor’s 
was only. of the Hand of a Mortal; but fince both were 
clad in Armour made by Vulcan, Achilles’s Vi&tory will be 
compleat, and in its full Luftre. Befides this Reafon (which - 
is for Neceffiry and Probability) there is alfo another, for 
Ornament ; for Homer here prepares to introduce that beau- 
tiful Epifode of the divine Armour, which Vulcan makes 


for Achilles. Euftathius. 


| Xv. 
“Wexst 216. The radiant Arms to facréd Ion bore. A Dif- 
ficulry may arifé here, and the Queftion may be asked why 
Heétor 
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Heéfor fent thefe Arms to Troy? Why did not he take them 


at firtt> There are three AffWers, which I think are all 
plaufible. The firft, that Heéor having kill’d Patrocius, and 
feeing the Day very far advanced, had no mind to take 
thofe Arms for a Fight almoft at an end. The fecond, 
that he was impatient to thew to Priam and Andromache 
thofe glorious Spoils. Thirdly, he perhaps at firft intended 
to hang ther tip if fome Temple: Glaucas’s Speech makes 
him change his Refofution, .he.runs after. thofe Arths to 
fight ‘againft Ajax, and to win Patroclus’s Body from. him. 
Dacter |. . | fae 1h dacs i sae 

Homer (fays Euftathius): does riot faffer the Arms to be 
carry’d into Troy for thefe Reafons. .That Hetfor by wedi- 
ing them might the more encourage the Trojans, and be 
the more formidable to the Greeks: That Achilles may re- 
cover them again when heé kilts Hecfor: And that he may 
conquer him, even when he is ftrengthened with thar di- 
vine Armour. , ta | - 


‘ 
e 
¢ 


af 


- XVI 


a 


Vise 231: ¥ Spee The Bost, pi 
parés'us for the Death of Hécfor, perhaps to pledfe. thé Greek 
Readers, Who fiche be ttotibled to fee hith fhinitig ir their He- 
toés Arms. T hetefote Jupiter expreffes his Sorrow at thie ap- 
proathing Ftd of this unfortunate Prinke, proinifés to reph 
his Lofs of Life with Glory, dnd tlods to give 4 certain Cot 
‘firmation to his Words. He fays; Achilles if the bravelt Gréek, 

as Glauiens Wad [aid juft befite, the Poet chus piviig him 
the gtedteft Commendations, by puttih his Prailé in. the 

Month of a God, and of ati Enemy, Who were neither of 
them like to be prejudiced in his Favour. Exjffathius. ~ 

How beautiful is that Sentiment upon the miferable State 
of Mankind, introduc’d hete fo artfully, and fo ftrongly 
enfore’d,. by being put into the Mouth of the fupreme Being! 


And how pathetic the Dendnciation of Hecfor’s Death, by 
| 160 DY | 


thad Circumftanée of Andiomache’s Difappointment, when 
fhe: fhilf Ad more recéive hér Hero glorious from thé Bat- 
tel in thé Armour of his conquerd Enemy!” ~ | 

| 3 | XVII. 


st 


Jupiter's Speech tw Hettor.] The Poet, pté- 
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| XVII. ; 
Verse 247. The fubborn rms &c.] The Words are, 


29% 32 


H, 4 xvavenow én” bbevor vetoes Keovluy, 
—. “Exjogt 0° femore reve ent soil, 


If we give feuocs a paffive Signification, it will be, the Arms 
fitted Heor, but if an ative (as thofe take it who would 
put a greater Difference between HeSor and Achilles) then 
it belongs to Fup#er; and the Senfe will be; Jupiter made 


‘the Arms fit for him, which were too large before: I have 


chofen the laft as the more poetical Senfe. 


XVIII. 


Verse 260. Unnumber'd Bands of neighb’ring Nations.) 
Exuftathius has very well explain’d the Artifice of this Speech 
of Heffor, who indire&ly anfwers all Glaucus’s Invectives, 
and humbles his Vanity. G/awcus had jut {poken as if 
the Lycians were the only Allies of Troy; and HeGor here 
{peaks of the numerous Troops of different Nations, which 
he exprefly defigns by calling them Borderers upon his King- 


dom, thereby in fome manner to exclude the Lyctans, who 


were of a Country more remote; as if he did not vouch- 


fafe to reckon them. He afterwards confutes what Glau- 


cus faid, “ that if the Lycans wou'd take his Advice they 
“woud return home”; for he gives them to underftand , 
that being hired ‘Troops, they are obliged to perform their 
Bargain, and to fight till the War is at an end... Dacier. 


XIX, 


VERsE 290. Call on our Greeks.] Euftathius gives three 


Reafons why “jax bids Menelaus call the Greeés to their 


Affiftance ; inftead of calling them himfelf. He might be 
fham’d to do it, left it fhould look like Fear and turn to 
, ; his 
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his Difhonour: Or the Chiefs were more likely to obey 
Menelaus: Or he had too much Bufinefs of the War upon 
his Hands, and wanted Leifure more than the other. 


XX, 


Verse 302. Oilean Ajax firff.) Ajax Oileus (lays Eufta- 
thius) is the firft that comes, being brought by his Love 
to the other Ajax, as it is natural for one Friend to fly 
to the Affiftance of another:. To which we may add, he 
might very probably come firft, becaufe he was the fwifteft 
of all the Heroes. | | 


XXI. 


VERSE 318. Jove pouring Darknef5) “Homer, who in all 


his former Defcriptions of Battels is fo fond of mentioning 
the Luftre of the Arms, here fhades them in Darknefs, 


perhaps alluding to the Clouds of Duft that were rais’d ; 
or to the Throng of Combatants; or elfe to denote the 
Lofs of Greece in Patroclus ;. or laftly, that as the Heav’ns 
had mourn’d Sarpedon in Showers of Blood, fo they might 
Patroclus in Clouds of Darknefs. Euffathius. | 


XXII. 


Verse 356. Panope renown’d. | Panope was a {mall Town: 


twenty Stadsa. from Cheronea on the fide of Mount Parnaffus, 
and it is hard to know why Homer gives it the Epithet of re- 


nown’a, and makes it the Refidence of Schedius, King of. 


the Phocians; when it was but nine hundred Paces in Cir- 


~ cuit, and had no Palace, .nor Gymnafium, nor Theatre, 


nor Market, nor Fountain, ; nothing in fhort that ought to 
have been in a Town which is the Refidence of a King. 


| Paufanias (in Phocic.) gives the Reafon of it; he fays, that _ 
as Phocis was expofed on that fide to the Inroads of the’ 
~~ Beeotsans, Schedius made ule of Panope as a fort of Citadel, 


or Place of Arms. Dacser. = 
| XXIII. 
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XXIII, 


Verse 375. He feem'd lhe aged Periphas.] The Speech 
of Periphas to Atneas hints at the double Fate, and the Nes 
ceffity of Means. It is much like that of St. Paul after 
he was pramifed that no body fhould perith; he fays, except 
thefe abide, ye cannot be faved. 


XXIV. 


VERSE 422. Iz one thick Darknefi, &c.] The Darknef; 
{pread over the Body of Patroclus is artful upon feveral Ac- 
counts, Firft, a fine Image of Poetry. Next, a Token of 
Jupiter's Love to a righteous Man; but the chief Defign 
is to portraé& the A@ion; which, if the Tryans had feen 
the Spot, muft have been decided one way or other, in avery 
fhort time. Befides, the Tryans having the better in the 
Action, muft have fined the Body contrary to the Intention 
of the Author: There are innumerable Inftances of thefe little 
Niceties and Particularities of Condu@ in Homer, 


XXV. | : 


VERSE 436. Meanwhile the Sons of Neftor, in the Rear, &c.] 
It is not without Reafon Homer in this Place makes parti- 
cular mention of the Sons of Ne or. It is to prepare us 
againit he fends-one of them to “chiles, to tell him the 
Death of bis Friend, 


AXVI. | 


Ve RSE 450. Ac whena Plaughter’d Ball's yer reeking Hide.) 


Ffomer gives usa mokt lively Defcription of their drawing 
thé Body on all fides, and inftrnG@s us in the ancient man- 


‘ner ef Stretching Hides, being fir made foft and fupple 


with Oyl. And tho’ this Comparifon be one of thofe mean 
oS - | and 
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and humble ones which fome have objected to, yet it has 
alfo its Admirers for being fo expreffive, and for reprefenc- 


ing to the Imagination the moft ftrong and exact Idea of 


the Subject ia hand. Esfiatheas. 


XXVIL. 


Verse 458. Not Pallas. self, &c.]: Homer {ays ‘in the 
Original, “ Méenerva could not have found fault, tho’ fhe were 
angry.” Upon which Exftathius ingenioully obferves, how 
common and natural ic is for Perfons in Anget to thra Cti- 
ticks, and find Faults where there are none. 


XXVIII. ; 
Virse 468. Zo make proud Mion bend, 
Was more than Heav'n bad promss'd to bis Friend, 
_ Perbaps to Him:] 1n thele Words the Poet artfully 
hints at Achille’s Death; he makes him not abfolutely to 
Gatrer himfelf with the Hopes of ever. taking Troy, in his 


own Perfon, however he does not fay this exprefly, but 
paffes it over as an up grateful Subject. © Euflathius. _ 


XXIX. 


Verse 47%. The refi, in pity to ber Son conceakd.| Here, 
-(fays the fame Author) we have two Rules laid down for 


common ufe. One, not to tell our Friends all their Mit 


chances at once, it being often neceffary to hide part of 
them, as 7betis does from Achilles: The other, not to puth 
Men of Courage upon all that is poffible for them 10 do. 
Thus Achilles, tho? he thought Patroclas able to drive the 
Trojans back to their Gates, yet he does sot order hint to 
do fo much, but only to fave the Ships, amd beac them 
back into the Field. ~ ee | 


Homer’s 
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‘Homer's admonifhing the Reader that Achslles’s Mother 
had conceal’d the. Circumftance of the Death of his Friend 
when fhe inftruéted him in his Fate; and that all he knew, 
was only that 7roy could not -be taken at that time; this 
is a great Inftance of his Care of the Probability, and of 
his having the whole Plan of the Poem at once in his Head. 
For upon the Suppofition that Achilles was inftructed in his 
Fate, it was anatural Objection, how came he to hazard his 
‘Friend? If he was ignorant on the other hand of the Im- 


- -pofhibility of 7roy’s being taken at that time, he might for all 


guos in trajicrendo Rubicone flumine Mart: confecrarat, ac 


he knew, be robb’d by his Friend (of whofe Valour he had 


fo good an Opinion) of that Glory, which he was unwilling 


to part with. ©” - 
XXX. 
Verse 485. Zhe penfive Steeds of great Achilles, &c.] Te 


adds a great Beauty to a Poem when inanimate Things a& 
like animate. Thus the Heavens tremble at Fupser’s Nod, 


the Sea parts it felf to receive Neptune, the Groves of 


Ida fhake beneath Funo’s Feet, &c. As alfo to find ani- 
mate. or brite Creatures addreft to, as if rational: So Heéfor 
encourages his Horfes; and one of Achilles’s is endued not 
only with Speech, but with Fore-knowledge of future Events. 
Here they weep for Patroclus, and ftand fix’d and unmove- 
able with Grief: Thus is this Hero univerfally mourn’d, and 
every thing concurs to lament his Lofs. Euffathius. | 

As to the particular Fiction of the Horfes weeping, it 
is countenanc’d both by Naturalifts and Hiftorians. 47:- | 
frotle and Pliny write, that. thefe Animals often deplore their 
Matters loft in Battel, and even fhed Tears for them. So 
Solinus c. 47. Ahan relates the like of Elephants, . when 
they are carry’d from their native Countrey, De Animal. 
lib. 10. c. 17. Swetontus in the Life of Cefar, tells us, that 
feveral Horfes which at the Paflage of the Rubicon had 
been confecrated to Mars, and turn’d loofe on the Banks, 
were obferved for fome Days after, to abftain from feeding, 
and to weep abundantly. Proxsmis diebus, equorum greges 


fine 
3 
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fine cuftode vagos dimiferat, comperit pabulo pertimaciffime 

abfiinere, ubertimg; flere. Cap. 81. / 
Virgil could not forbear copying this beautiful Circum- 

ftance, in thofe fine Lines on the Horfe of Pallas. | 


Poft bellator Equus, pofitis wnfignibus, AEthon, 
It lacrymans, gutti{q; humectat grandibus ora. 


/XXXI. 


Verse 484. At difance from the Scene of Blood.| If the 
-Horfes had not gone afide out of the War, Homer could 
not have introduc’d fo well what he defign’d to their Ho- 
nour. So he makes them weeping in fecret (as their 
Matter Achilles usd to do) and afterwards coming into the 


Battel, where they are taken notice of and purfued by 
Hettor. Euftathiws. 


XXXII. 


- Verse 495. Or fix’d, as flands a marble Courfer, &c.] 
Hfomer alludes to the Cuftom in thofe Days of placing Co- 
Jumns upon Tombs, on which Columns there were frequently 
Chariots with two or four Horfes. This furnifh’d Homer 
with this beautiful Image, as if thefe Horfes meant to re- 
main there, to ferve for dan immortal Monument to Patro- 
clus. Daciter. — | 

I believe M. Dacier refines too much in this Note. Homer 
‘fays,---- 2 yuvanes, and feems to turn the Thought only 
on the Firmnefs of the Column, and not on the Imag’ry 
of it: Which would give it an Air a little too modern, like 


that of Shake/pear, She fate like Patience on a Monument - 


‘Smiling at Grief.—Be it as it will, this Conjecture is in- 
genious; and the whole Comparifon is as beautiful as juift. 
The Horfes ftanding ftill to mourn for their Mafter, could 
mot be more finely reprefented than by the dumb Sorrow 
of Images ftanding over 4 Tomb. Perhaps the very Po- 
{ture in which thefe Horfes are defcribed, their Heads bowed 
 Q _- | down, 
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dow, aid their Mane’ falling in the Duft, has an Ailu- 
fion to the Attitude in which thofe Statues on Moriuments 
were st teprefented: There are Bas-Rebefs that favour 


this Conjecture, 
XXXII. 


Verse 522. The Sun fhall fee Troy conquer.) It is worth 
obferving with what Art and Oeconomy Homer conduéts 
his Fable, to bring on the Cataftrophe. Achilles muft hear 
Patroclus’s Death; Hector muft fall by his Hand: This can 
not happen if the Armies continue fighting about the Body 
oF Patroclus under the Walls of Troy. Therefore, to change 
the Face of Affairs, Jupiter is going to raife the Courage 
of the 7rojaus, and make them repulfe and chafe the Greeks 
again as far as their Fleet; this obliges Achilles to go forth | 
tho without Arms, and thereby every thing comes to an 
Iffue. Dacter. : | | 


XXXIV. 


Verse sss. Scarce their, weak Drivers.| There was but 
one Driver, fince Alcimedon was alone upon the Chariot; 
and Aktomedon was got down to hght. But in Poetry, as 
well as in Painting, there is often but one Moment to be 
taken hold on. Piettor fees Alc:tmedon mount the Chariot, 
before Automedon was defcended from it; and thereupon 
judging of their Intention, and feeing them both as yet up- 
on the Chariot, he calls to meas. He terms them both 
Drivers in Mockery, becaufe he faw them take the Reins 
one after the other; as if he faid, that Chariot had two 
Drivers, but never a Fighter. °Tis one fingle Moment that 


makes this Image.' In reading the Poets one often falls in- 


to great erplexities, for want of rightly diftinguifhing the 
Point of Time in which they ee Dacter. | 
The Art of Homer in this whole Paflage concerning Au- 


tomedon, is very remarkable ; in. finding out the only pro- 


per Occafiqn, for fo renowned a Perfon as the Charioteer of 
Achilles to fignalize his Valour. | | 
XXXV. 


i | 
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XXXYV. 


Wikse 564. Tdvain braveYoiths,with gloriousHopes ye burn, 
th cain advance! not fated to return. 

' Thefe Beantifal Anticipations are frequent in the Poets, who 

affe& to {peak in the Character of Prophets, and Men in- 

{pired with the Knowledge of Futurity. Thus /srgs/ to Turnus, 


Neftia mens hominum fati.—Turno tempus erit, &c. 


Sb Tajfo, Cant. 12. when Argadre fad vow'd the De- 
{tradion Of Tancred. : | 


O vank giuramenti! Ecco contrari 
Seguir tofto gh effetti al alta fpeme: 
E cader quefis in teneon part efténto 
Sotto coluz, ch’ es fa gta prefo, e vinto. 


And Milton rakes the like Apoftrophe to Eve at her 


leaving Adam before fhe miet the Serpent. - 


| ———She to him engag’d ° 

To be return’d by Noon amid the Bower, 

And all Thin gs in bef order to thvite 

Noontide repaft, or Afternoon’s Repofe. 

O much decew't, much failing, baple/s Eve! 
Thou never from that Hour, in Paradife, | 
Found’ft esther fweet Repaft, or found Repofe. | 


XXXVI. | 
VERSE 642. So burns the vengefal Hornet, &c.} It is lite- 


rally in the Greek, jhe snfpird the Hero with the Boldue/s 
of a Fly, Theté is nd fihpropritty in the Comparifon; this 


Animal being of all brhets the moft perfeveting in ics At- 


tatks, and the moft difficult to be beaten off: The Occa- 
fion alfo of the Comparifon being the refoltge Perfiftance 

| of 
g 
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more juft. But our prefent Idea of the Fly is indeed very 


low, as-tgken from the Littlenefs and Infignificancy of this 
Creature. ‘However,’ fince there is really no Meannefs’ in 
it, there ought to. be-none in exprefling it; and I have done 
my beft in the Tranflation to keep up the Dignity of my 


XXXVIL a 
VERSE 6 si. By Heétor hv'd, his Comrade and bis Gueft.] 


Podes the Favourite and Companion of Heéfor, being kill’d 
on this Occafion, feems a parallel Circumftance to the Death 


of Achilles’s Favourite and Companion; and was probably 


ut in here on purpofe to engage Heéfor on a like Occafion 
with Achelles. | | 


| XXXVIIL 


VERSE 721. Some ins too muft be difpatch’d, &c.| Itf{eems 


odd that they did not fooner fend this Meflage to Achilles; 
but there is fome Apology for it from the Darknefs and Dif- 


ficulty of fnding a proper Perfon. It was not every body that 
was proper to fend but one who was a particuar Friend to 
Achilles, who might condole‘with him. Such was Autilochus 
whoiis fent afterwards; and who, befides, had that neceflary 
Qualification of being zodag xis. Euftathius. 


XXXIX. 


VERSE 731. Lf Grecce muft_perifh we thy Will obey ; 

But let us perifb in the Face of Day! } | 
This Thought has been look’d upon as one of the fublimeft 
in Homer: Longinus reprefents it in this manner. ‘* The 
“€ thickeft Darknefs had on a fudden cover’d the Grecian 
** Army, and hinder’d them from fighting: When 4ax, 
“* not knowing what Courfe to take, cries out, Oh ‘Jove! ai/- 
“° perfe this Darknefs which covers the Greeks , and if we 


“ muft 


ee ee 
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“ mufl perifh, let us perth in the Light/ This is a Senti- 
< ment truly worthy of jax, he does not pray for Life; 
“ that had been unworthy a Hero: But becaufe in that Dark- 
“ nefs he could not employ his Valour to any glorious Pur- 
© pofe, and vex’d to ftand idle in the Field of Batrel, he 
“‘ only prays that the Day may appear, as being affured 
“* of putting an end to it worthy his great Heart; tho’ Fu- 
« piter himfelf fhould happen to oppofe. his Efforts.” _ 

—M. Pb Abbe Teraffon (in his Differtation on the Iliad) en- 


6t 


deavours to prove that Longinus has mifreprefented the whole | 


Context and Senfe of this Paflage of Homer. ‘The Fa& (fays 
he) is, that 4jax is in a very different Situation in Homer 
from that wherein Longinus defcribes him. He has not the 


leaft Intention of fighting, he thinks only. of finding out fome . 


fit Perfon to fend to Achilles; and this Darknefs hindering 
him from feeing fuch an one, is the occafion of his Prayer. 
Accordingly it appears by what follows, that as foon as Fu- 
piter has difpers’d the Cloud, Ajax never falls upon the Ene- 
my, but in confequence of his former Thought orders M/e- 
nelaus to look fot Antilochus, to difpatch him to Achilles with 
the News of the Death of his Friend.: -Longinus (continues 
this Author) had certainly forgot the Place from whence he 
took this Thought; and it-is. not the firft Citation from 
Homer which the Ancients have quoted wrong. . Thus 4:- 
frotle attributes to Calyp/o, the Words of Ufy/fes in the twelfth 
Book of the Odyfleis; and.confounds together two Paflages, 
one of the fecond,. the other of the fifteenth Book of the Iliad. 
[Ethsc. ad Nicom. \.2. c.9. and l. 3. c. r1.] And thus Cicero 
afcribed to Agamemnon along Difcourfe of U/y/ffes in the fecond 
Iliad ; [De drvinatsone |. 2.) arid-cited as Ajax’s, the Speech of 
Freétor in the feventh. [See 4ul. Gellius |. 15. c. 6.] One has 


no caufe to wonder at this, fince the Ancients having Homer. 
almoft by heart, were for that.very Reafon the more fubje& 


to miftake in citing him by Memory. . 


To, this I think one may anfwer, that granting. it was 


partly the Occafion of 4jax’s Prayer to obtain Light, in 
order to fend to Achilles (which he afterwards does) yet the 
Thought which Longinus attributes to him, is very confiftent 
with it; and the laft Line expreffes nothing elfe but an 
| R heroic 
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heroic Defire rather to die in the Light, than efcape with 
Safety in the Darknefs, | | 


"Ey dé QDaet xj dAgooov, Emel vo Tos evadev odtos. 


But indeed the whole Speech is only meant to paint the Con- 
cern and Diftrefs of a brave General: The Thought of fend- 
ing a Meffenger is only a Refult from that Concern - and 
Diftrefs, and fo but a fmall Circumftance ; which cannot be 
faid to occafion the Pray’r. 

Monf. Borleau has tranflated this Paflage in two Lines. 


Grand Dieu! chaffe la nuzt qui nous couvre les yeux, 
Et combats contre nous a la clarté des Creux. 


_ And Mr. la Motte yet better in one. 


Grand Dieu! vends nous le jour, & combats contre nous! 


But both thefe (as Dacier very juftly obferves) are contrary 
to Homer's Senfe. He is far from reprefenting Ajax of fuch 


'a daring Impiety, as'to-bid Fupster combate againft him; bur 


enly makes him ask for Light, ‘that if ie be his Will the Greeks 
fhall. petifh, they may perifh in open Day. Kal sreocov— 
(fays he) that is, abandon us, withdraw from us your Affi- 
ftance ; for.thofe who are deferted 'by Jove muft perith infalli- 
bly: This Decorum of Homer ought to have been preferv’d. 


Verse 756. The mildeft Manners, and the gentleft Heart.| 
This.is .a.fine Elogium of Patroclus: Homer dwells upon it 
on purpofe, left Ach:lless: Character fhould be miftaken ; and 
fhews i the Praifes he beftows here upon Goodnefs, that 
Achilles’s Chara&eris not commendable for Morality. Achsi- 
fess Manners, entirely oppofite tothofe of Patrocius, are not 
morally good; they are only poetically fo, that is to fay, they 
are well -mark’d; and difcover. before-hand what ena 9 
2 that 
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that Hero will take: As hath been at large explain’d upon 
Ariftotle’s Poeticks. Daczer. | a 


XLI. 


Verse 781. The youthful Warrior beard with filent Woe.| 


Homer ever xeprefents an Excefs of Grief by a deep Horrour, 
Silence, Weeping, and not enquiring into the manner of the 
-Friend’s Death: Nor .could Axtslochus have exprefs'd his‘Sor- 
row ia any manner fo moving as Silence. Lwfathius, 


XLUH. 


Verse 785. Zo brave Laodocus his Arms he flung.| An- 
tilochus \eaves his Armour, not only that he might make the 


more hafte, but (as the Ancients conjeture) that he might — 


not be thought to be abfent by the Enemies; and that fee- 
ing his Armour on fome other Perfon, they might think him 


ftill in the Fight... Exfrathzas, 


XLII. 


Verse 794. But hope not Warrtors for Achille? Aid: 

_ Unarm’d—| This is an ingenious way of making the 
Valour of Achilles appear the greater; who, tho’ without 
Arms, goes forth, in the next Book, contrary to the Expe~ 
ctation of Ajax and Menelaus. Daceer, | 


XLIV. 


VERSE 825, &c. This Heap of Images which Homer. 


throws together at the End of this Book, makes the fame 
Aion appear with a very beautiful Variety. The De/cription 


of the burning of a City is fhort but very lively. That of 


“jax alone bringing up the Rear Guard,. and fhielding thofe 


that 
4 
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that bore the Body of Patroclus from the whole Trojan Hott, 


_ gives a prodigious Idea of 4ax; and as Homer has often hint 


ed, makes him juft fecond to Achilles. The Image of the 
Beam paints the great Stature of Patroclus: That of the Hill 
dividing the Stream is noble and natural. 

He compares the 4axes to a Boar, for their Fiercenefs and 
Boldnefs ; to a long Bank that keeps off the Courfe of the 
Waters, for their {tanding firm and immoveable in the Bat- 
tel: Thofe that carry the dead Body, to Mules dragging 
a vaft Beam thro’ rugged Paths, for their Laborioufne§ : 
The Body carried, to a Beam, for being heavy and inani- 
mate: The Zrojans to Dogs, for their Boldnefs; and to Wa- 
ter for their Agility and moving backwards and forwards: 
The Greeks to a Flight of Starlings and Jays, for their Ti- 
moroufnefs, and Swiftnefs, Exftathius, 
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The ARGUMENT. | 


The Grief of Achilles, and ew Armour made him by Vulcan. 
| TL HE News of the Death of Patroclus, és brought to Achil- 


les Sy Antilochus, Thetis bearing his Lamentati- 
‘Aa > anscomes with all ber Sea-Nympbs to comfort him. 
Phe Speeches of the Mother and Son on this Oceafton. -- kris 
appears to Achilles dy the Command-of Juno, and orders him 
to fhew himfelf at the Head of the lutrenchments. The Sight 
of him turns the Fortune of the Day, andthe Body of Patroclus 
ss carried off by the Greeks. The Trojans call a Council, where 
Heétor and Polydamas dsfagree in their Opinions ; but the Ad- 
vice of the former prevatls, to remain encamp’d in the Field: 
The Grief of Achilles over the Body of Patroclus. 
— Thetis goes te the Palace of Vulean to obtam new Arms for 
her Son. The Defcription of the wonderful Works of Vulcan, 
and lafeby, that uoble ome of the Shield of Achilles. — 


The latter part of the nine and twentieth Day, and the Night. 
enfuing, take up this Book. The Scene is at Achilles’s Tent on 
the Sea-hare, from whence st changes to the Palace of Vulcan. 
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H U S like theRage of Fi ire etheCombat _— 

_ And now it rifes, “now it finks by turns. . 
Meanwhile, where Hellefpont’ $ broad Waters flow 
Stood Neftor’s Son, the Meffenger of Woe: 

There fate Achilles, fhaded by his Sails, 5 
On hoifted Yards extended ta the Gales: - 
Penfive he fate; for all that Fate defign’d, 

Rofe in fad Profpect to his boding Mind. 

Thus to his Soul he faid. Ah! what conftrains 

‘The Greeks, late Victors, now to quit the, Plains? :o 
Is this the Day, which Heay’n fo long ago | 

Ordain’d, to fink me with the — of Woe? 
(So 
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(So Thetis warn’d) when by a Trojan Hand, 
The braveft of the Myrmidonian Band 7 

15 Should lofe the Light? Fulfill’d is that Decree; 
Fal’n is the Warrior, and Patroclus he! 

“In vain I charg’d him foon to quit the Plain, 
And warn’d to fhun Heétorean Force in vain! 

_ Thus while he thinks, Antélochus appears, 

2c And tells the melancholy Tale with Tears. 

Sad ‘Tydings, Son of Peleus! thou muft hear ; 
And wretched I, th’unwilling Meffenger! 

_ Dead 1s Patroclus! For his Corps they fight; 

His naked Corps: His Arm’? s are Heétor’s Right. 

25 A fudden Horror ‘fhot thro’ all the Chief, 
And wrapt his Senfes i in the Cloud of Grief; | 
Caft on the Ground, with furious Hands he {pread 
The fcorching Afhes o’er his graceful Head ; 

His purple Garments, and his golden Hairs, 

30 Lhofe he deforms with Duft, and thefe he tears: 
On the hard Soil his groaning Breaft he threw, 
‘And roll’d and grovel’d, as to Earth he grew. 

The Virgin Captives, with diforder’d Charms, 
(Won by his own, or by Patroclus’ Arms) 
-Rufh’d 
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Rufh’d from theTents with Cries; and gath’ring round 35 
Beat their white Breafts,. and fainted on the Ground: 
While Neffor’s Son fuftains a manlier Part, 
And mourns the Warrior witha Warrior’s Heart;.:: 
Hangs on his Arms, ‘amidft his.frantic Woe, 
And oft prevents the meditated. Blow." . : “of 49 
Farin the deep Abyfles of the Main, — 

With hoary Nereus, and the watry Train, | 
The Mother Goddefs from‘her cryftal ‘Throne 
Heard his loud Cries, and anfwer’d Groan for Groan. 
The circling Nereids with their. Miftrefs weep, _ «45 
And all the Sea-green Sifters of the Deep. > 
Thalia, Glace, (ev'ry wat’ry Name) 
Nefea mild, and Silver: Spzo came. 
Cymothoe and Cymodoce were nigh, . os 
And the blue Languifh of foft Ala’s Eye. 7 | os §9 
Their Locks A4ea and Limnorta rear,. ~ 
Then Proto, “Dorss, Panope appear; ie oa 
T hoa, ‘Pheru/ia, Doto, Melitta; 2. 7 
Agave gentle,’ and Amphithoe gay: 
Next Callianira, Callianafa fhow:~ : tt 5g 
Their Sifter Looks ; -Dexamene.the flow, = 

T And 
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And {wift Dynamene; now cut the Tydes : 
Tera now the verdant Wave divides ; 
Nemertes with Apfeades lifts the Head: 
60 Bright Galatea quits her pearly Bed: - 
Thefe Orythza, Clymene, attend, 
~ Mera, Amphinome, the Train extend, 
And black fanira, and ‘fanaffa fair, 
And Amatheia with her amber Hair. | 
6s All thefe, and all that deep in Ocean held _ 
Their facred Seats, the glimm’ring Grotto fill’d ; - 
Each beat her Iv’ry Breaft with filent Woe, 
Till Thetis’ Sorrows thus began to flow. ° 
Hear me, and judge, ye Sifters of the Main! 
jo How juft a Caufe has Thetis to complain? 
How wretched, were I mortal, were my Fate! 
How more than wretched in th’immortal State! 
Sprung from my Bed a god-like Hero came, 
The braveft far that ever bore the Name;- 
+s Like fome fair Olive, by my careful Hand . 
He grew, he flourilh’d, and. adorn’d the Land: 
To Troy I fent him; but the Fates ordain. 
He never, never muft return again. | : 


So 
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So fhort a {pace the Light ‘of Heav’n to View; . +. 
So fhort alas! and:fll’d. with Anguith too?}:' | #35 


Hear how his. Sorrows: echo thro” the Shore! §.- eu 
I cannot eafe them, but: I' mutt deplore; ae 3 a 
I go at leaft ta bear a tender part,’ = i 


And mourn my lov’d -one with a. Mother’s Heart: 

She faid, and left the Caverns of ‘the Main.’ = .:35 
All bath’d in Tears, the melancholy Train’ . 
Attend her Way. W ide-opening’ part the -lides, ° 
While the long Pomp the filver:Wave divides. 
Approaching now, they touch’d the Trojan. Land; 
Then, two by two, afcended up the Strand... 90 
Th’immortal Mother,-ftanding clofe befide, 7 
Her mournful Offspring, to his Sighs reply’d 3° *: 
Along the Coaft their: mingled Clamours san, 
And thus the filver-footed Dame began. 

Why mourns my Son? thy late-preferr’d Requet 
The God has granted, and the Greeks diftreft: = 
— Why mourns my Sori?. thy Anguifh let; me fhare, 
Reveal the Caufe, and truft a: Parent’s Care. ca 

He, deeply groaning+-+-1o this curelefs Grief. : * 
Not ev’n the Thund’rers Favour brings Relief. | ,.0 

Patroclus 
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Patroclus----Ah!----Say Goddefs can I boaft 
A Pleafure now? Revenge itfelf is loft: 
Patroclus, lov’d of all my martial Train, 
Beyond Mankind, beyond: my felf, is flain! 

105 oft are thofe Arms the Gods themfelves beftow’d 
On Peleus; Heédor bears the glorious Load. 
Curs’d be that Day, when all the Pow’rs above 
Thy Charms fubmitted to a mortal Love: 

Oh had’{t thou ftill, a Sifter of the Main, 

110 Purfu’d the Pleafures of the wat’ry Reign; 

And happier Peleus, lefs ambitious, led 
A mortal Beauty to, his equal Bed! 

Fer the fad Fruit of thy unhappy Womb 
Had caus’d fuch Sorrows paft, and Woes to come. 
115 For foon alas! that wretched Offspring flain, 
New Woes, new Sorrows fhall create again: 
"Tis not in Fate th’Alternate now to give; 
Patroclus dead, Achilles hates to li ve. 
_ Let me revenge it on‘ proud Heor’s Heart, 
_ voLet his laft Spirit fmoak upon my Dart; 
On thefe Conditions will I breathe: Till then, 
. I bluth to walk among the Race of Men, | 
- A Flood 
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A Flood of. Tears, at this, the Goddefs thed : 
Ah then, I fee thee dyig, fee thee dead! sy 
When Heéfor falls, thou dy’ft.-«-Let Heéfor die, > 125 
And let me fall! (Achilles. made reply) 
Far lyes Patroclus from his native plain!.. <i 
| He fell, and falling wifh’d my ‘Aid in vain::. - | a2 
| Ah then, fince from this miferable Day. 6. .° 
I caft all hope of my Return. away, == =: 2° t36 
Since unreveng’d, a hundred Ghofts demand. * — . 
The Fate of Heétor from. Achilles hand; 
Since here, for brutal Courage ‘far renown’d, '. \:2.: 
I live an idle Burden to thé Ground, >: 
(Others in Council fam’d for nobler Skill; : '* 335 
More ufeful to preferve, than I to kill) .°-¢:" 
Let me---- But oh!. ye gracious Pow’rs above! . °. 
Wrath and Revenge from Men and Gods; remove: 
Far, far too dear. to ev’ry mortal Breaft, : 
~ Sweet to the Soul, as Hony to the Tafte;j' ‘ 140 
_Gath’ring like Vapours of a noxious kind. 
From fiery Blood, and dark’ning all the:Mind. - _ 
Me Agamemnon urg’d to deadly. Hate ; cru é P3. 
Tis paft----I quell it; I refign’to Fate. | 
UCC”  Yegenes 
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145 Yes will meet the Murd’r rer of my Friend, 
Or (if the Gods ordain it) meet my End. . 
The Stroke of Fate the braveft cannot fhun: 

The great Alcides, ‘fove’s unequal’d Son, © 

To “funo’s Hate at length refign’d his Breath, — 
15° And funk the Victim of all-conqu’ring Death. 

So fhall Achilles fall! ftretch’d pale and dead, 

‘No more the Grectan Hope, or Trojan Dread! 

Let me, this inftant, rufh into the Fields, 

And reap what Glory Life’s fhort Harveft yields, 
155Shall I’ not force. fome widow’d Dame to tear 

With frantic Hands, her long difhevell’d Haire 

-. Shall I not force her Breaft to heave with Sighs, 
And the foft Tears to trickle from her Eyes? | 
Yes, I thall give the Fair thofe mournful Charms---—-_ 

1601 vairt you hold me----Hence! my Arms, my Arms! 
Soon fhall the fanguine Torrent fpread fo wide, 

..« That all hall know, Achilles fwells the Tide. 
My Son (Ccerulean Tet made reply, 
To Fate fubmitting with a fecret Sigh) © 

.6;The Hoft to fuécour, and thy Friends to fave, 

Ts worthy thee; the Duty of the Brave, , 

wee | , But 
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But can’{t thou, naked, iffue to the Plains? 
Thy radiant Arms the Zyojan Foe detains, 
| Infulting Hector bears the Spoils on high, 
But vainly glories, for his Fate is nigh. 170 
Yet, yet.awhile, thy gen’rous Ardor flay; . 
- Affur'd, I meet thee at the dawn of Day, 
Charg’d with refulgent Arms (a: glorious Load) - 
Vulcanian Arms, the Labour of a God. | 
| ‘Then turning to the Daughters of the Main, 175 
The Goddefs thus difmifs’d her azure Train, - 
Ye Sifter Nereids! to your Deeps defcend, 
_ Hrafte, and our F athers facred Seat attend, 

I go to find the Architect divine,  —— 
Where vaft Olympus {tarry Summits fhine: “189 
So tell our hoary Sure----This Charge fhe gave: 
The Sea-green Sifters plunge beneath the Wave: 
Thetis once more afcends the bleft Abodes, — 

And treads the brazen Threfhold of the Gods, 

And now the Greeks, from furious Heéor’s Force, ’ 
Urge to broad Hellefpout their headlong Courfe: 
Nor yet. their Chiefs Patroclus’ Body bore 
Safe thro’ the Tempeft, to the Tented Shore.~ __ 

a The 
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The Horfe, the Foot, with equal Fury join’d, 
190 Pour’d on the Rear, and thunder’d.clofe behind ; 
And like a Flame thro’ Fields of ‘ripen’d Corn, 
The Rage of Heétor o’et the: Ranks was born: 
Thrice the flain Hero by: the Foot he drew; 
Thrice to the Skies the Z'rojan Clamours flew. 

195 As oft’ th’ Ajaces his Affault fuftain ; 
But check’d, he turns; repuls’d, attacks again. 
With fiercer Shouts his ling’ring ‘Troops he fires, ' 
Nor yields a Step, nor from his Poft retires: © 
So watchful, Sheperds fttrive to force, in vain, — 
209 The hungty Lion from a Carcafe flain. 
Ey’n yet, Patroclus had‘ he born away, 
And all’ the Glories of th’extended Day; 
Had not high uno, from the Realms of Air, 
Secret, difpatch’d her trufty. Meffenger. 
ros Lhe various Goddefs of the painted Bow, 
Shot in a Whirlwind to‘ the Shore below; 
To great Achilles at his Ships fhe came, 
| And thus began the many-colour’d Dame. 
Rife, Son of Peleus! rife divinely brave! 
v1 Affift’ the Combate, and Patroclus fave: | 
For 
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For him the Slaughter to the Fleet they {pread,. 
And fall by mutual Wounds around the Dead... « 
To drag him back to Troy the Foe contends; | 
Nor with his Death the Rage of Heéor bnidies 
_A Prey to Dogs he dooms the Corfe to lye, ' a 
And marks the Place to fix his Head’ on high. © 
Rife, and prevent Gf yet thou think of Fame) 

Thy Friend’s Diferace, thy own eternal Shame! - 
Who fends thee, Goddefs! from th’Etherial Skies? 
Achilles thus. And Iris thus replies. == = * i a20 

I come, Pelides! from the Queen of ove, - 
Th’immortal Emprefs of the Realms above; 
Unknown to him who {its remote on high, Yaee Be 
Unknown to all the Synod of the Sky.’ 
Thou com’ft in vain, he cries (with Fury warm’d).2; 
Arms | have none, and can I fight unarni’d? a 
Unwilling as I am, of force I ftay, 

Till Thetis’ bring me at the dawn of Day | 
Vulcanian Arms: What other can I wield? | * 
Except the mighty Telamonian Shield? ;.: °° :.’. 230 
That, in my Friend’s Defence, has Ajax fpread,” 
While his ftrong Lance around him heaps the Dead: 
xX iB’ n 
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Ey’n now his Arms revenge Menetius’ Son, 
And do, what his Achilles Thould have done. 
235 Thy want of Arms (faid Jris ) well we know, 
But as thou art, unarm’d and naked, go! 
Let but Achilles o’er yon’ Trench appear, 
Proud Troy fhall tremble, and confent to fear ; 
Greece from one Glance of that tremendous Eye 
240 Shall take new Courage, and difdain to fly. 
She fpoke, and paft in Air. The Hero rofe ; 
Her gis, Pallas o’er his Shoulders throws; ° 
Around his Brows a golden Cloud the {pread; 
A Stream of Glory flam’d above his Head. 
245 As when from fome beleaguer’d Town arife 
The Smokes, high-curling to the fhaded Skies ; 
(Seen from fome Tfland, o’er the Main afar, 
When Men diftreft hang out the Sign of War) 
Soon as the Sun in Ocean hides his Rays, 
250 Thick on the Hills the flaming Beacons blaze; 
With long-projected Beams the Seas are bright, 
And Heav’ns high Arch reflects the ruddy Light: 
So from Achilles? Head the Splendours rife, 
Reflecting Blaze on Blaze, againft the Skies. 
F orth 
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‘Forth march’d the Chief, and diftant from the Croud,:;; 

High on the Rampart rais’d his Voice aloud ; 

With her own Shout Minerva fwells the Sound; 

Troy {tarts aftonith’d, and the Shores rebound. 

As the loud Trumpet’s brazen Mouth from far 

With fhrilling Clangor founds th’Alarm of War, : 160 

Struck from the Walls, the Echoes float on high, _ 

And the round Bulwarks, and thick Tow’rs reply, 

So high his brazen Voice the Hero rear’d, 

Hofts drop their Arms, and trembled as they heard; 

_ And back the Chariots roll, and Courfers bound, sey. 
And Steeds and Men lye mingled on the Ground, — 

Aghaft they fee the living Light’nings play, — 

And turn their Eye-balls from the flafhing Ray. 
Thrice from the Trerich his dreadful Voice he rais’d: 

And thrice they fled, confounded and amaz’d. 270 

Twelve in the Tumult wedg’d, untimely iufh’d 

On their own Spears, by their own Chariots.crufh’d: 

While fhielded from the Darts, the Greeks obtain 

The long-contended Carcafe of the Slain. 
A lofty Bier the breathlefs Warrior bears: 

Around, his fad Companions melt in Tears 


275 


But 
| 
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| But chief Achilles, bending down his Head, 


Pours unavailing Sorrows o’er‘the Dead. 
_ Whom late, triumphant with his: Steeds and Car, 
to He fent refulgent to the Field of War, 
(Unhappy Change!) now fenfelefs, pale, he found, 
_ Stretch’d forth,and gath’d with many a gaping Wound. 
Meantime, unweary’d with his heavenly Way, 
| In Ocean’s Waves th’unwilling Light of Day 
— 7*5 Quench his-red Orb, at Funo’s high Command, 
And from their Labours eas’d th’ Achaiay Band. 
The frighted 7; rojans (panting from the War, 
Their Steeds unharnefs’d from the weary Car) 
A fudden Council call’d: Each Chief appear’d 
_ 290 In hatte, and ftanding; for to fit they fear’d. 
“T'was now no Seafon for prolong’d Debate; 
| They faw Achilles, and in him their’ Fate. 
Silent they ftood: Polydamas at laft, 
Skill’d to difcern the Future by the paft, _ 
295 The Son. of. Panthus, thus expreft his Fears; 
(The Friend of Heéfor, and of equal Years: 
The felf fame Night to both a Being gave, 
One wife in Council, one in Action brave.) | 


TE - In 
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In free Debate, my Friends, your Sentence ff peak: 
For me, I move, before: the Morning break  ——_ 300 
To raife our Camp: Too dang’rous here our Poft, 
Far from Troy Walls, and ona naked Coaft. 

I deem’d not Greece fo dreadful, while engag’d. 

In mutual Feuds, her King and Hero rap’d; = 
_ Then, while we hop’d our Armies might ‘prevail, - 30 
We boldly camp’d befide a thoufand Sail.’ | 
I dread Pelides now: his Rage of Mind. - 
- Not long continues to the Shores confin’d, — 
Nor to the Fields, where long i in equal Fray 
Contending Nations won and loft the Day; © 310 
For Troy, for Troy, (hall henceforth be thie Strife, 
And the hard Conteft not for Fame, but Life.- -’ 
Hafte then to Zion, while the fav ring Night - - 
Detains thofe Terrors, keeps that Arm font Fight; 

If but the Morrow’s Sun behold us here; 2°: ars 
That Arm, thofe Terrors, we fhall feel, ‘not. fedt':* 
_ And Hearts that now difdain, ‘hall leap with Joy, 
If Heavy’ n permits them then to enter Troy. 
Let not my fatal Prophecy be true, © ae ms 
Nor what I tremble but to think, enfue;~ ©. \ 320 

Yy Whatever 
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Whatever be our Fate, yet‘ let us try - = 
What Force of Thought and: Reafon can fupply; | 
Let us on Counfel for our:Guard. depend ; 
The Town, her Gates and Bulwarks. fhall defend:. 
325 When Morning dawns, our well-appointed. Pow’rs 
Array’d in Arms, fhall line the lofty -Tow’rs.. . . 
Let the fierce Heto then, when Fury calls, 
Vent his mad Vengeance on our rocky Walls, 
Or fetch a thoufand Circles round the Plain, - 
330 Till his fpent Courfers feck. the Fleet again: . ~ 
So may -his Rage be tir’d, and labour’d down; 
And Det fhall tear’ him, -c’er _ fack the nica , 


. mes 8 £ 


What, coop whole: Aevites ta our Walls oa 


335 Was’t not enough, ye valiant Warriors fay, 
Nine: Yeats imprifon’d in thofé Tow’rs ye lay? 
Wide o’er.the World was Ilion fam’d of old — - 
For. Brafs exhauftlefs, and for Mines of Gold: 
But while inglorious-in her Walls we ftay’d, 
340 Sunk wereyher T'reafures, and: her Stores decay’d ; 
The Phrygians now her {catter’d {poils enjoy, 
_ And proud Meonia watts the Fruits of Troy. 
or: 7 Great 
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Great; ‘fove at. length my ‘Arins tor Conqueft. calls, 

And {huts the Grecian}; it their wooden. Walls: 
Dar'ft thou difpirit whom‘the Gods incite? © oag 

Flies any Trojae? I thall fkop“his Flights!) 007 

To better Counfel then: Aitention ‘lend; ¢is'o 00° 

Take due Refrefhment;: dind the ‘Watch attend. = 

| If there be one: whofe Riches cof him ‘Gare! 

Forth let him bring thein,:. for thé Tre — to fats} 

’Tis better gen’roufly beftow’d on thofe, 

Than left the Plunder of ‘our Country’s snail ae 

Soon as the Morh the rofie Welkan: warms © ~ 

Fierce’ on’ yon’’ Navy will we pour*our Arms. |: 

If great Achilles vile in-all-his Might, 22:-> 5 © "ass 

His be the Danger: I fhall ftand. the Fight.': = 

Honor, ye Gods! or let me gain, or gives « 

And live he glorious, whofoe’er fhall live b. =: 

- Mars is our common Lard, ‘alike to: all 5.1 2°. 

And oft’ the ‘Victor triumphs, bit ito fall.’ © 4360 

The fhouting Hoft in loud Applaufes pes oan 
So Pallas robb’d the Many of. their Mind, 
"To ‘their’ own Senfé condemn’d! atid: left to. chule 


= worle Advice, thé: better to réfufe. 
~ While 
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365 While the long Night extends her fable Reign, 
Around Patroclus mourn’d the Grecian Train. 

Stern in {uperior Grief Pelides ftood; 
Thofe flaught’ring Arms, fo us’d to bathe in Blood, 

Now clafp his clay-cold Limbs: Then guthing ftart 

370 The Tears, and. Sighs burft from his {welling Heart. 
~The Lion thus, with dreadful Anguifh ftung, 

_ Rears thro’ the Defart, and demands his Young ; 
When the grim Savage to his rifled Den. _ 

Too late returning, fnuffs the Track of Men, 
375 And o’er the Vales, and o’er the Forreft bounds; — 

His clam’rous Grief the bellowing Wood refounds, 
So grieves Achilles; and impetuous, vents 
To all his Myrmidons, his loud Laments. - 

_ In what vain Promife, Gods! did I engage? 

380 When to confole Menettus’ feeble Age, 
I vow’d his much-lov’d Offspring to reftore, 

. .Charg’d. with rich Spoils, to fair Opuntia’s Shore! 
But mighty ‘fove cuts fhort, with juft Difdain, 
The long, long: Views of poor, defigning Man! 

gs One Fate the Warrior and the Friend hall ftrike, 
And Troy's black Sands muft drink our Blood alike: 
So Me 
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Me too, a wretched Mother fhall deplore, | 
An aged Father never fee me more! 
Yet, my Patroclus! yet a fpace I ftay, 
‘Then fwift purfue thee on the darkfome way. 90 
F’er thy dear Relicks in the Grave are laid, 
Shall Heéfor’s Head be offer’d to thy Shade; 
That, with his Arms, thall hang before thy Shrine, 
And twelve, the nobleft of the Trojan Line, 
| Slain by this Hand, fad Sacrifice! expire; 395 
Their Lives effus’d around thy flaming Pyie, 
Thus let me lie till then! thus clofely preft, 
Bathe thy cold Face, and fob upon thy Breaft! 
While ‘Trojan Captives here thy Mourners ftay, 
Weep all the Night, and murmur all the Day: 


= pa. ae . 


Spoils of my Arms, and thine; wheii, wafting i. 

_ Our Swords kept time, and conquer’d fide by fide. 

Hé fpoke, and bid the fad Attendants round 
Cleanfé the pale Corfe,and wafheach honour’d Wound. 

A mafly Caldron of ftupendous Frame = 405 
They brought, and plac’d it o’er the rifing Flame} 
Then heap the lighted Wood ; the Flame divides: 
Beneath the Vafe, and climbs aroutid the Sides: ” 

2 fri 
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In its wide Wonib.they. pour the-rufhing Stream; 
zo The boiling Water bubbles to the.Brim: 
The Body then they bathe with pious Toil; 
__ Embalm the Wounds, anpint the Limbs ‘with Oyl; 
High on a Bed of State:extended laid, 
And decent cover’d with:a linen-‘Shade; ~~ 
415 Laft o’er-the Dead the: milkwhitée Linen; threw; 
That done, their Sorrows. and. their Sighs renew. | 
| ‘Meanwhile to Ffuno, in the Realms above, 
(His Wife and Sifter) {poke almighty Fove..> 
At laft thy Will prevails: Great: Peleus’ Son 
420 Rifes in Arms: Such Grace thy Greeks have won. 
Say (for I know not) is their Race divine, — 
And thou the Mother of ‘that martial Line? 
— What Words.are thefe (th’Imperial Dame replies, 
While. Anger flath’d from her majeftick Eyes) 
45Succour: like this.a: mortal’ Arm might lend; 
And fuch.:Succefs mere human Wit attend: 
: And fhall not I, the fecond Pow’r above, . - 
Heav’ns Queen, ‘and Confort.of the thund’ring Fove, 


Say, fhall not ‘I one Nation’s Fate command, ©; 
430 Nat wreak my. Vengeance on one guilty Land? : 
an | So 
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So they. Meanwhile the filver-footed Dame’ 
Reach’d the Vulcanian Dome, ‘Eternal: Ft fame! ae 
High eminent amid: the Works divine 8 ie! 
Where Heav’ns far-beaming, brazen Manfions fhitie: 

There. the lame Architect the ‘Goddefs found, om 


Obfcure in Smoak, his-Forges flaming round, © °° 


435 - 


_ While bath’d :in Sweat: from Fire to Fire“he flew: 


: \ ‘A NY 


And puffing loud, the'roaring Bellows blew: ‘ 
That Day, no:common: Task “his ‘Labour claim’d: 
Full twenty. Tripods for:his Hall: he fram’d, TASS 
That plac’d on living Wheels of maffy Gold;-*: -! 

( Wond’rous to tell) inftinet with Spirit roll’d = 
From. Place to Place, :around :the bleft Abodes,- °°. 
Self-mov’d, ‘obedient ‘to ‘the Beck of Gods?:°) ° ! 
For their fair Handles‘iiow,o’erwrought withFlow’rs,\,,, 
In Molds prepar’d; théiglowing Ore hie pouts: Sat) 
Jutt as refponfive to his ‘Thought; the’Framé 61 ~ 
Stood prompt to move;...the Azure-Goddef$ cames 
Charis, his Spoufe, a:Grace divinely: fair; sg 1-4 
(With purple Fillets round her braided Hair): »:!T450 


Obferv’d her ent’ring ;' her foft “Hand mente 


And fmiling, thus the wat’ry Queert addréfs’d.') 
Soe What 
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What, Goddefs! this unufual Favour draws? 
All hail, and welcome! whatfoe’er the Caufe: 
455 Till now a Stranger, in a happy Hour 
Approach, and tafte the Dainties of the Bows. 
High on a Throne, with Stars of filver grac’d 
And various Artifice, the Queen the plac’d; | 
A Footftool at her Feet: then calling, faid, 
46° Vylcan draw near, ’tis Thetis asks your Aid. © 
Thetis (reply’d the God) our Pow’rs may claim, 
An ever dear, and ever honour’d Name! 
When my proud Mother hurl’d me from the Sky, 
(My aukward Form, it feems, difpleas’d her Eye) 
465 She, and Eurynome, my Griefs redreft, © 
Tnd foft receiv’d me: on their filver Breaft. 
, Ev’n then, thefe Arts:employ’d my infant Thought ; 
Chains, Bracelets, Pendants, all their Toys I wrought. 
470 Nine Years ‘kept fecret in: the dark Abode, 
Secure I: lay, conceal’d from Man and God: 
Deep ina cavern’d Rock my Days were led; . 
.. The rufhing:Ocean murmur’d o’er my Head 
Now fince her Prefence glads our Manfion, fay, 
475 For fuch. Defert what Service can I pay? a 
; Vouchfafe, 
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Vouchfafe, O Thetis! at our Board to thare 
The genial Rites, and hofpitable Fare; 
While. I my Labours of the Forge forego, 
And bid the roaring Bellows ceafe to blow. 
Then from his Anvil the lame Artift rofe; 480 
Wide with diftorted Legs, oblique he goes, 
And ftills the Bellows, and (in order laid) 
Locks in their Cheft his Inftrumenits of Trade. 
Then with a Sponge: the footy Workman dreft 
His brawny Arms imbrown’d, and hairy Breaft. 2; 
With his huge Scepter grac’d, and red Attire, 
Came halting forth the Sov’reign of the Fire: 
The Monarch’s Steps two Female Forms uphold, 
That mov’d, and breath’d. in animated Gold; 
To whom was Voice, and Senfe, and Science. given 49s 
Of Works divine (fach Wonders are in Heav nt) 
On thefe fupported, with unequal Gait, ee 
He reach’d'the Throne where penfive Thetis fate; . 
There’ plac’d befide her on the fhining Frame, - | 
He thus addrefs’d the filver-footed Dame. .- . — 495 
Thee, - welcome -Goddefs! what Occafion calls, — 
| ( So long a Stranger) to’ thefe honour’d Walls? 
ie Aa "Tis 
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Tis thine, fair Thetis, the Command to lay, 
And Vulcan’s Joy, and Daty, to obey, — | 
soo ‘To whom the mournfal Mother thus replies, 
(The cry{tal Drops ftood trembling in her Eyes) 
Oh Vulcan! fay, was ever Breaft divine 
So pierc’d with Sorrows, fo o’erwhelm’d as mine > 
Of all the Goddeffes, did ‘fove prepare 
sesFor Thetis only fuch a Weight of Care? 
I, only I, of all the wat’ry Race, 
By Force fubjected to a Man’s' Embrace, . 
Who, finking now with Age, and Sorrow, pays — 
The «mighty Fine 1mpos’d on length of Days. 
s:oSprung from my Bed a god-like Hero came, 
The. braveft fure that ever bore the Name; . 
Like fome fair Plant beneath my careful. Hand _ 
He grew, he flourifl’d, and he grac’d the Land:: 
To Troy I fent him! but his native Shore 
sts Never; ali never, fhall teceive-him more; | 
| (Ev’n-while he lives, he waftes. with fecret Woe} 
Nor I, a Goddefs, can retard the Blow! — 
Robb’d of the: Prize the Grecian Suffrage gave, 
The King of Nations fore’d his royal Slave: _ 
So For 
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For this he’ griev’d; and till the Greeks oppreft \* 520 

Requir’d his Arm, he forrow’d unredreft. | >> 

Large Gifts they promife, and their Elders fend} 

In vain---He arms not, but permits’ his Friend’ * 

His Arms, his Steeds, his Forces to employ Pa AS 

He marches, combates, almoft conquers Foy: © ae, 

— Then flain by Phabus (He@or: had the a 

At once refigns his Armour, . Life, and Fame. | 

But thou, in Pity, by my Pray’r be won; 

Grace with immortal Arms this fhort-tiv’d Son, ° 

And to the Field in martial Pomp reftore, = 530 

- 'To fhine with Glory, tilk he fhines no mote! ae 

To her the Artift-God. Thy Griefs refizn, 

Secure, what Vulcan can, is ever thine. 

O could I hide hint from the Fates:as well, 

Or with thefe Hands the cruel Stroke repel, * 

As I fhall forge moft envy’d Arms, the Gaze, 

Of wond’ring Ages, and the World’s Amaze! .: — 
Thus having faid, the Father of the Fires 

To the black Labours of his Forge‘retires. - 

Soon as he bade them blow, the Bellows tum’d — 

Their 1 iron Months; and where the Furmce burn’d,,40 

_ Refounding 
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- Refounding breath’d: At once the Blaft expires, 
And twenty Forges ‘¢atch at once the Fi ires; 

Jutt: as the God directs, now- loud, now low, 
They raife.a Tempeft, or they gently blow. | 

545 In hiffling Flames huge filver Bars are roll’d, 
And ftubborn Brafs, and Tin, and folid Gold- 
Before, deep fix’d, th’eternal Anvils ftand: 

The pond’rous Hammer loads. his better. Hand; - 
His left with Tongs turns the vex’d Metal round ; 
sso And thick,ftrong Strokes,the doubling Vaults rebound ° 

Then firft he formh’d th’immenfe and folid Shield; 
Rich, various Artifice émblaz’d the Field; 
Its utmoft Verge a threefold Circle bound; 
A filver Chain fufpends the maffy Round, 
555 Five ample Plates the broad Expanfe corhpofe,  ~- 
And god-like ‘Labours on the Surface rofe. | 
There fhone the Imagé: of the: Mafter Mind: ‘ -’. 
There Earth, there Heav’n, there Ocean he'defign’d | 
_ -Th’unweary’d: Sun, the Moon compleatly. round; 
s60 Lheftarry Lights that Heav’nshigh Convex crown’d; 
The -Pleiads, . Ffyads; with the: Northern Team: 
And great Orion’s more iefulgent. Beam; | 
2 ee To 
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To which, around the Axle-of the Sky, | 
The Bear revolving, points his golden Eye, 

Still fhines exalted on th’atherial Plain, 565 
Nor bends his blazing Forehead to the Main. 

_ Two Cities radiant on the Shield appear, 

_ The Image one of Peace, and one of War. 

_ Here facred Pomp, and genial Feaft delight, 
And folemn Dance, and Hymeneal Rite; = 50 
Along the Street. the new-made Brides are led, 
With Torches flaming, to the nuptial Bed; 
The youthful Dancers in a Circle bound 
To the foft Flute, and Cittern’s filvet Soufd: 
‘Thro’ the fair Streets, the Matrons in a Row, 575 
Stand in their Porches, and enjoy the Show. 

There, in the Forum {warm a num’rous Train ; 

The Subject of Debate, a ‘Townfman {lain: 
One pleads the Fine difcharg’d, which one deny’d, 
And bade the Publick and the Laws decide: 580 
The Witnefs is produc’d on either Hand; — 

For this, or that, the partial People ftand: | 
Th’appointed Heralds ftill the noify Bands, 

And form a Ring, with Scepters in their Hands; 

Bb - On 
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58s On Seats of Storie, within the facred Place, 
The rev’rend Elders nodded o’er the Cafe ; 
Alternate, each th’attefting Scepter took, 
And rifing folemn, each his Sentence fpoke. 
Two golden Talents lay amidft, in fight, 
s90The Prize of him who beft ad yude’d the Right. 
Another Part (a Profpect diff’ring far) 
Glow’d with refulgent Arms, and horrid War. 
Two mighty Hofts a leaguer’d Town embrace, 
And one would pillage, one wou’d burn the Place. 
595 Meantime the Townfmen, arm’d with filent Care, 
A fecret Ambufh on the Foe prepare: 
Their Wives, their Children, and the watchful Band, 
Of trembling Parents on the Turrets ftand. 
They march; by Pallas and by Mars made bold ; 
6ooGold were the Gods, their radiant Garments Gold, 
And Gold their Armour: Thefe the Squadron led, 
Auguft, Divine, Superior by the Head! 
A Place for Ambufh fit, they found, and ftood 
-Cover’d with Shields, befide a filver Flood. 
605 Two Spies ‘at diftance lurk, and watchful feem 
If Sheep or Oxen feck the winding Stream, _ 
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Soon the white Flocks proceeded o’er the Plains, 
And Steers flow-moving,: and two Shepherd Swains; 
Behind them, piping on their Reeds, they go, 
Nor fear an Ambufh, nor fufpect a Foe. 610 
In Arms the glitt’ring Squadron rifing round | 
Ruth fudden; Hills of Slaughter heap the Ground, | 
Whole Flocks and Herds lye bleeding on the Plains, | 
And, all amidft them, dead, the Shepherd wains! 
- ‘The bellowing Oxen the Befiegers hear; ei 
They rife, take Horfe, approach, and meet the War; 
They fight, they fall, befide the filver F lood ; 
The waving Silver feem’d to blufh with Blood. 
There Tumult, there Contention ftood confeft; 
One rear’d a Dagger at a Captive’s Breaft, = 
One held a living Foe, that frefhly bled - 
With new-made Wounds; another:drage’d a dead ; 
Now here, now there, the Carcaffles they tore: 
Fate ftalk’d amidft them, grim with human Gore. 
And the whole War came out, and met the Eye; «,; 
And each bold Figure feem’d to live, or dic. — 

A Field deep-furrow’d, next the Ged defign’d, 
The third time Iabour’d by the {weating Hind; — 

a oO The 
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‘The fhining Shares full many Plowmen guide, 
630 And turn their crooked Yokés on ev’ry fide. 
Still as at either End they wheel around, 
The Mafter meets ’em with his Goblet crown’d; 
The hearty Draught rewards, renews their Toil; 
_ Then back the turning Plow-fhares cleave the Soil: 
635 The new-ear’d Earth in blacker Ridges roll’d ; 
‘Sable it look’d, tho form’d of molten Gold. 
Another Field rofe high with waving Grain; 
With bended Sickles ftand the Reaper-Train: 
Here ftretch’d in Ranks the level’d Swarths are found, 
64°Sheaves heap’d onSheaves, here thicken up theGround. 
With fweeping Stroke the Mowers ftrow the Lands; 
The Gath’rers follow, and collect in Bands; - 
And laft the Children, in whofe Arms are born 
(Too fhort to gripe them) the brownSheaves of Corn. 
645 The ruftic Monarch of the Field defcries 
- With filent Glee, the Heaps around him rife. 
A ready Banquet on the Turf is laid, 
Beneath an ample Oak’s expanded Shade. 
The Victim-Ox the fturdy Youth prepare; 
650 The Reaper’s due Repaft, the Women’s Care. _ 
Next, 
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Next, ripe in yellow Gold, a Vineyard fhines,. 
Bent with the pond’rous Harveft of its Vines;. is 
A deaper Dye the dangling Clufters fhow, —-- | 
And curl’d on filver Props, in order glow: 
A darker Metal mixt, intrench’d the Place; 65; 
And Pales of glitt’ring Tin th’Enclofure fos . 
To this, one Pathway gently winding leads, as 
Where march a Train with Baskets on their Heads, 
(Fair Maids, and blooming Youths) that fmiling bear 
The purple Product of th’Autumnal Year. | | 6 
~ To thefe a Youth awakes the warbling Strin; gs, 
Whofe tender Lay the Fate of Linus fings;  * 
~€n meafur’d Dance behind him move the Train, 
Tune foft the Voice, and anfwer to the Strain. 
Here, Herds of Oxen march, erect and ‘bold; 
Rear high their Horns, ‘and feem to lowe in Goll? 
And {peed to Meadows on whofe founding Shoies 
A rapid Torrent thro’ the Rufhes roars:= 
- Four golden Herdfmen as their Guardians 5 fad’? 
And nine four Dogs compleat the ruftic Band: ~670 
Two Lions rufhing from the Wood appear 4: ae 
And feiz’d a Bull, the Mafter of the Herd: enhes 
Cc ; He 
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Ble roar’d: in vain the Dogs, the Men withftood, 
They tore his Flefh, and drank the fable Blood. 

675 The Dogs (oft’ chear’d in vain) defert the Prey, 
Dread the erim Terrors, and at diftance bay. 

Next this, the Eye the Art of Vulcan leads 
Deep thro’ fair Forefts, and a Length of Meads; 
- And Stalls, and Eolds, and fcatter’d Cotts between; 
680 And fleecy Flocks, that whiten all the Scene. - 
A figur’d Dance fucceeds: Such. once was feen 
~ In lofty Gnoffus, for the Cretan Queen, 
Form’d by ‘Dedalean Art. A comely Band 
Of Youths and Maidens, bounding Hand in Hand, 
685 The Maids in foft Cymarrs of Linen dreft; 
The Youths all graceful in the glofly Veft; 
OF thofe the Locks with flow’ry Wreaths inrolP’d, 
Of thefe the Sides adorn’d with Swords of Gold, 
That glitt’ring gay, froyn filver Belts depend. — 

690 Now all at once they rife, at.once defcend, | 
With well-taught Feet: Now thape, in oblique ways, 
Confus’dly regular, the moving Maze: 
Now forth at once, too fwift for fight, they oe | 
And undiftinguifh’d blend the flying Ring: © 
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So whirls a Wheel, in giddy Circle toft, 6s | 
And rapid as it runs, the fingle Spokes are loft. 
The gazing Multitudes admiré around : | 
Two active Tumblers in the Center bound; 
~ Now high, now low, their pliant Limbs they bend ; 
And gen’ral Songs the fprightly Revel end. 708 
Thus the broad Shield complete the Artift crown 'd 
With his laft Hand, and pour’d the Ocean round: 
In living Silver feem’d the Waves to roll, 
And. beat the Buckler’s Verge, and bound the whole. 
This done, whate’er a Warrior’s Ufe requires 705 
He forg ’d; the Cuirafs that outfhone the Fires ; 
_ The Greaves of ductile Tin, the Helm impreft 
With various Sculpture, and the golden Creft. 
At Thetis’ Feet the finifh’d Labour lay; — 
She, as a Falcon cuts th’Aerial way, at 
Swift from Olympus’ {nowy Summit flies, 
| And bears the i em through the Skies, 
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OBSERVATIONS 
[er ai THE mo 
EIGHTEENTH BOOK. 


ERSE 3. Thus like the Rage of Fire, &c.] This 
Phrafe is ufual in our Author, to fignify a fharp 


Bartel fought with Heat and Fury on both parts; 
. fach an Engagement like a Flame, preying upon 
all fides, and dying the fooner, the fiercer it burns. Eu- 
frathwus. fied | | = | 


Verse6. Onboifed Yards.) TheEpirhet sgloxgasgdoy in this 
Place has a more than ordinary Sgnification. It implies 
that the Sail-yards were hoifted up, and Achslles’s Ships 
on the point to fet fail. This fhews thar it was purely in 
Compliance to his Friend that he permitted him to fuccour 
the Greeks; he meant to leave ’em as foon as Patroclus 
return’d; he ftill remember’d what he told the Embaffadors 
in the ninth Book; ¥. 360. To morrow you fhall fee my 
Fleet es fail. Accordingly this is the Day appointed, and 
he is fix'd to his Refolution; This Circumitance wonder- 
fully ftrengthens his implacable Character. 

Hil. 
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II. 


Verse 7. Penfive he fate.) Homer in this artfol man- 
ner prepares Achilles for the fatal a and gives him 
thefe -Forebpdings of-—his Mistoseanes, at. they might be 
no: lefs thai_ hie expected. -’ 

His Expreflions are faitable to his Pin oe aa deliver'd 
confufedly. ‘‘ I bad him (fays he) after he had fav'd ‘the 
‘© Ships, and repuls’d the 7rojaus, to return back, and hot en- 
‘¢ gage himfelf too far.” Here he breaks off, when he fhould 
have added; ‘‘ But he was fo unfortunate as to forget my 

© Advice” As he is reafoning with himfelf, Axzslochus 
comes in, .which makes him leave the Senfe imperfect. 
Euftathms. 


IV. 


Ver se 15. Fulfilld ts that Decree? 
Slain: is the Warrwr? and-Patroclus he/ — 

It may be ‘objected, that Achilles feems to contradi@ what 
had been faid in the foregoing Book, that Thetis conceal’d 
from ‘her ‘Son the ‘Death’ of Patroclus in her Prediétion. 
Whereas here he fays, that fhe had foretold he fhould lofe 
the braveft of the 7heffalians. There is nothing in this 
but what is natural and common among Mankind: And 
it is ftill more agreeable to the hafty and inconfiderate 
Temper of Achslles, not to have made that Reflection till 
it was too late. Prophecies are only Marks of divine Pre- 
{cience, not Warnings to prevent human Misfortunes; for 
if they were, they mutt hinder Hiei own Accomplifhment. 


ve 
ee 21. Sad ydings, Son of Peleus!) 
_ This-Speech of Antslochus ought to ferve as a Model 
for the Brevity with which fo dreadful a piece of News 


ought to be deliver’d; for in two Verfes it comprehends 
the 
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the whole Affair, the Death of Patroclus, the Petfon that 
kill’d him, the Conteft for his Body, and his Arms in the 
Poffeffion of the Enemy. Befides, it fhou’d be obferv’d that 
Grief has fo crowded his Words, that in thefe two Verfes 
he leaves the Verb duQimayovar, they fight, without its No- 
minative, the-Greeks or Trojans. Homer obferves this Bre- 
vity upon all the like Occafions. The Greek Tragic Poets 
have not always imitated this Difcretion. In great Diftreffes 
there is nothing more. ridiculous than a Meflenger who be- 
gins a long Story with pathetic Defcriptions; he {peaks with- 
out being heard; for the Perfon to whom he addrefles him- 
felf has no time to attend him: The firft Word, which dif- 
covers to him his Misfortune, has made him deaf to all 
the reft. Fuftathius. : 


| VIL 


Verse 25. A fudden. Horrour, &¢.) A modern French 
Writer has drawn a Parallel of the Condu@&t of Homer and 
Virgil, in relation to the Deaths of Patroclus and of Pallas. 
The latter is kill’d by Turnas, as the former by HeGor s 
Turnus triumphs in the Spoils of the one,-as Heffor is clad 
in the Arms of the other; Zneas revenges the. Death of 
Pallas by that of Zurnus, as Achilles the Death of Patro- 
clus by that of Hector, The Grief of Achilles in Homer 
on the fcore of Patroclus, is much greater than that of 
Aeneas in Virgil, for the fake of Pallas. Achilles gives 
himfelf up to Defpair with.a Weaknefs which Plato could 
riot pardon in him, and which can only be excus’d on ac- 
count of the long and clofe Friendfhip between ’em: That 
of Aineas is more difcreet, and feems. more worthy of a 
Hero. It was not poffible that xeas.could be fo. deeply 
interefted for any Man, as- Achilles was interefted for Pa- 
troclus: For Vergil had no Colour to kill Afanius, who. 
was little more than a Child; befides, that his Hero’s In-~ 
tereft in the War of Jta/y was great enough of itfelf, -not 
to need to be animated by fo touching a Concern as the 
fear of lofing his Son. On the other hand, Achil- 
les having but very little perfonal Concern in the War of 


Ee Troy 
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\ 


Troy (as he had told Agamemnon in the beginning of the — 


Poem) and knowing, befides, that he was to perifh there, 
required fome very prefling Motive to engage him to per- 
fift in it, after fuch Difgufts and Infults as he had received. 
Ir was this which made it neceflary for thefe two great Poets 
to treat a Subject fo much in their own Nature alike, in 
a manner fo different. But as VYsrgel fourid it admirable in 
Homer, he was willing to approach it, as near as the Oeco- 
nomy of his Work would permit. 


Vil. 


VERSE 27. Caft on the Ground, &c.| This is a fine Pi- 
éture of the Grief of Achilles: We fee on the one hand, the 
Pofture in which the Hero receives the News of his Friend’s 
Death; he falls upon the Ground, he rends his Hair, he 
{natches the Afhes and cafts them on his Head, according 
to the manner of thofe Times; (but what much enlivens it 
in this place, is his fprinkling Embers inftead of Afhes in. 
the Violence of his Paffion.) On the other fide, the Cap- 
tives are running from their ‘Tents, ranging themfelves about 
him, and anf{wering to his Groans: Befide him ftands 4z- 
tilochus, fetching deep Sighs, and hanging on the Arms of 
the Hero, for fear his Defpair and Rage fhould caufe fome 
defperate Attempt upon his own Life: There is no Paint- 


er but will be touch’d with this Image. 


VIE. . 


Verse 33. The Virgin Captives.| The captive Maids la- 
mented ‘either in Pity for their Lord, or in Gratitude to 
the Memory of Patroclus, who was remarkable for his Good- 
nefs and Affability ; or under thefe Pretences mourn’d for 
their own Misfortunes and Slavery. Exuffathsus. 


\ 
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IX. 


Verse 75. Like fome fair Plant, beneath my careful Hand. | 
This Paffage, where the Mother compares her Son to a ten- 
der Plant, rais’d and preferv’d with Care; has a moft remar- 
kable Refemblance to chat in the Pfalms, Thy Children lke 
Branckes of Olive Trees round thy Table. Pfal. 127. 


F . 
X, a j 
6 aris. 7 


Verse 100,125. ThetwoSpeeches of Achillesto Thetis. } It 
is not pofhble to imagine: more lively and beautiful Strokes 
of Nature and Paffion, than. :thofé which our Author 
afcribes to Achilles throughout thefe admirable Speeches. 
They contain all, that the trueft Friend, rhe moft tender Son; 
and the moft generous Hero, could think or exprefs in 
this delicate and affecting Circumftance; He fhews his Ex- 
cefs of Love to his Mother, by wifhing he had never been — 
born or known to the World, rather than the fhoultd have 
endurd fo many Sufferings.on: his account: He fhews no 
lefs Love for his Friend, in refolving to revenge his Death 
upon Heétor, tho’ his own would impiediately foltow. . We 
fee him here ready to meet his Fate -for the fake of his 
Friend, and in the Ody/fess we find him withing to live again 
only to maintain his Father’s'Honour. againft his Enemies: 
Thus he values neither Life nor Death, but as they conduce 
to the Good of his Friend. and Parents, or the Eacreafe of 
his Glory. >. | 

After having calmly confider’d the prefent State of ‘his 
Life, he deliberately embraces his approaching Fate; and 
comforts himfelf under it, by a Reflection on thofe great 
Men, whom neither their illafttious Actions, nor their Af- 
finity to LJeaven, could fave from the general Doom. A 
Thought very natural to him, whofe Bufinefs it was im 
Peace to fing their Praifes, and in War,to imitate théir Actié 
ons. Achilles, like a Man paffionate of Glory, takes none 
but the fineft Models; he thinks of Hercules, who was the 

| son 
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Son of Zupeter, and who had fill’d the Univerfe with the 
Noife of his immortal Actions: Thefe are the Sentiments 
of a real Hero. Euftathius. 


XI. 
 Werse 137. Let me—But ob ye gracious Powers &e.] 
Achille’s Words are thefe; ‘ Now fince I am never to re- 
“‘ turn home, and fince I lie here an ufelefs Perfon, lofing 
«* my beft Friend, and expofing the Greeks to fo many Dan- 
“* gers by my own Folly; I who am fuperior to them all in 
“ Battel—Here he breaks off, and fays—May Contention pe- 
rifh everlaftingly, &c. Achilles leaves the Sentence thus fat 
pended, either becaufe in his Heat he had forgot what he 
was {peaking of, or becaufe he did not know how to end 
it; for he fhould have faid,—‘ Since I have done all this, Pll 
** perifh to revenge him :” Nothing can be finer than this fud- 
den Execration againft Difcord and Revenge, which breaks 
from the Hero in the deep Senfe of the Miferies thofe Paff- 
ons had occafion’d him. — | 
Achilles could not be ignorant that he was fuperior to 
others in Battel; and it was therefore no Faule in him to 
fay fo. But he is fo ingenuous as to give himfelf no far- 
ther Commendation than what he undoubtedly merited; con- 
feffing at the fame time, that many exceeded him in Speak- 
ing: Unlefs one may take this as faid in contempt of Ora- 
tory, not unlike that of Virgil, 


Orabunt cauffas melius—é&c. 


XM. 


Verse 153. Let me this inftant.] 1 thall have time enough 
for inglorious Reft when I am in the Grave, but now I muft 
act like a living Hero:.I fhall indeed lie down in Death, 
but at the fame time rife higher in Glory. Ex/lathius. 


XIII. 
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Verse. 162..7hat all hal! know, Achilles.) There is a: 
great Strefs on Syeov. and é eye. They fhall foon find that their. 
ViGories have been owing to the lug Abfence. of a Hero, 
and that Hero Achilles. Upon which the Ancients have 
obferv’d, that fince Achilles’s Anger there paft in reality but 
a few Days: To which it may be reply’d, that fo fhort a Time 
as this might well feem long to Achilles, who thought all 
unactive Hours tedious and infapportable ; and if the Poer — 
himfelf had faid that Achilles was long abfent, he had not 
faid it becaufe a great many Days had patt, but becaufe fo 
great a Variety of Incidents had er in that Time. 
ner | 


XIV. 


ae 217. This Promife of Thetis | to ) prefent = Son 
with a new Suit of Armour, was the moft artful Method of 
hindering him from putting immediately in practice his Re- 
folutions of fighting, which according to his violent Man- 
ners, he muft have done: ‘Therefore the Interpofition of 
Thetis here was abfolurely. ies ; it was Dignus vindice 
noaus. 


Xv. 
 ‘Vease 2 19. Who fends thee Goddefs,. &c.| Achilles is ama- 
zed, that a Moment after the Goddefs his Mother had for- 


bid hin fighting, he fhou’d -receive a contrary Order from 
the Gods: Therefore ne eres what God rican her? Daczer, — 


§ . 


7 XVI 


. Vin RSE 1 226. Arms I pea none. as 13 is ai objedted a 
Homer, that fince Patroclus took. Achilles Armour, Achilles 
could not want Arms while he had. thofe of Pasroclas but 

F f (befides 
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(befides that Patroc/us might have given his Armour to his Squire 
Automedon, the better to deceive the Trojans by making them 
take Automedon for Patroclus, as they took Patroclus for A- 
chilies) this Objection may be very folidly anfwer’d by fay- 
ing that Homer has prevented it, fince he made AXbilles’s 
Asmour fit Patroclus’s Body not without a Miracle, which 
the Gods wrought in his Favour. Furthermore, it does 
not follow that becaufe the Armour of a large Man fits 
one that is {maller, the Armour of a little Man fhouwd fit 
one that is larger. Euftathsus. 


XVII. 


Verse 230. Except the mighty Telamonian Shield. A- 
chilles feems not to have been of fo large a Stature 
as “jax: Yet his Shield ’tis likely might be’ fit enough for 
him, becaufe his great Strength was fufficient to wield it. 
This Paflage, I think, might have been made ufe of by 
the Defenders of the Shield of Achilles againft the Criticks, 
to fhew that Homer intended the Buckler of his Hero for 
a very large’one: And one would think he put it into this 
place, juft a little before the Defcription of that Shield, on 
purpofe to obviate thac Objection. a 


XVII. 


VERSE 236. But as thou art, unarm’d| A Hero fo 
violent and fo outragious as Achilles, and who had juft 
loft the’ Man he lov’d beft in the. World, is not likely to 

 refufe fhewing himfelf.to the Enemy, for the fingle Rea- 
fon of having no Armour. Grief and Defpair in a great 
Soul are not fo prudent and referv’d; but then on the other 
fide, he is not to throw himfelf in the midft of fo many 
Enemies arm’d and flufh’'d With Victory. Homer gets out 
of this nice Circumitance with great Dexterity, and gives 
to Achilles’s Character every thing he ought.to give it, with- 
out offending either againft Reafon or Probability. He judici- 
oufly feigas,. that June fent this Order to Achilles, for Funo is 


the 
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the Goddefs of Royalty, who has the Care of Princes and 
Kings; and who infpires them with rhe Senfe of what they 


owe to their Dignity and Character, Daceer, | 


AIX. 


Verse 237. Let dat Achilles oer’ yon Trench appear. | 
There cannot be a greater Inftance, how conftantly Homer 
carry’d his whole Deftgn in his Head, as well as wich what 
admirable Art he raifes one great Idea upon another, to 
the higheft Sublime, chan this Paflage of Achilles Appearance 
to the Army, and the Preparations by which we are led to 
at. In the thirteenth Book, when the 7rojans have the Vi- 
.Goty, they check cheir Purfait of it, in the mete Thought 
that Achilles fees them: In the fixteenth, they are put into 
the utmoft Confternation at the fight of his Armour and 
Chariot: In the feventeenth, Menelaus and Ajax are in De- 
fpair, on the Confideration that Achilles cannot fuccour them. 
for want of Armour: In the prefent Book, beyond all Ex- 
pectation he does but fhew him unarm’d, and the very Sight 
of him gives the Victory to Greece: How extremely noble 
is this Gradation! - 4 | 


a XX. 

‘Verse 245. The Sinokes bigh-curling.| For Fires in the 
Day appear nothing but Smoak, and in the Night Flames 
are vifible becaufe of the Darknefs. And thus ir is fajd it 
Exedus, That God led his People in the Day with a Pil- 
lar of Smoak, and in the Night with a Pillar of Fire. 


Per Diem in Columna nubis, & per Noétem 1n Columna sgnis. 
Dacier. | 


XXII. 


Verse 247. Seen from fone Ifland.| Homer makes choice 
of a Town placed in an Hland, becaufe fuch a Place 
being befieg’d has no other Means of making its Diftrefs 

: 7 known 
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known than by Signals of Fire; whereas a Town upon the 
‘Continent has other Means to make known to its Neigh- 
bours the Neceflity it is in. Dacier. = 


XXII. 


VERSE 259. 4s the ‘loud Trumpets, &c.) 1 have already 
obferv’d, that when the Poet {peaks as from himfelf, he 
may be allow’d to take his Comparifons from things which 
were not known before his Time.. Here he borrows a Com- 
parifon from the 7rumpet, as he has elfewhere done from 

_ Saddle-Florfes, tho’ neither one nor the other were us’d in 
Greece at the time of the Trojan War. Virgil was \efS exa@ 
in this refpect, for he defcribes the Trumper as ufed in the | 
facking of Troy, | 


Exorstur clamorque virim clangorgque tubarum, 


And celebrates Mi/enus as the Trumpeter of ASveas. But 
as Virgil wrote at a.time more remote from thofe heroic 
‘Ages, perhaps this Liberty may be excufed. But a Poet 
had better confine himfelf to Cuftoms and Manners, like 
a Painter; and it is equally a Fault in either of them to 
afcribe to Times and Nations any thing with which they 
were unacquainted. 

- One may add an Ofervation to this Note of M. Dacier, 
that the Trumpet’s not being in ufe at that time, makes 
very much for Homer’s Purpofe in this Place. ‘The Terror 
raisd by the Voice of his Hero, is much the more ftrong- 
ly imag’d by a Sound that was unufual, and capable of ftriking 
more from its very Novelty, = 


XXIII. 


Verse 315. Jf but the Morrow's Sun, &c.] Polydamas 
fays in the Original, “ If Achilles comes to morrow i his 
Armour, There feems to lye an Objection againft this Paf- 

| fage, 
2 
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face, for Polydamas knew that Achilless Armour was won 
by Heéfor, he muft alfo know that no other Man’s Armour 
would fit him; how then could he know that new Arms 
were made for him that very Night? Thofe who are re- 
folv’d to defend Homer, may anfwer, it was by his Skill in 
Prophecy ; but to me, this feems to be a Slip of our Au- 
thor’s Memory, and one of thofe little Mods which Horace 
{peaks of © 


XXIV: 


VERSE 333. The Speech of Hector.] Heéfor in this fevere 
Anfwer to Polydamas, takes up feveral of his Words and 
turns them another way. | | 
~ Polydamas had {aid Mest & vm gota avy tev-yeot Swonybésles 
syoousl dy melee, “ To Morrow by break of Day let us put . 
© on our Arms, and defend the Caftles and City-Walls,” 
to which Heéfor replies, Mewt & ux’ Foto ody revert SwenyPevles 
Nyvoly éni yaadveriow eleleouev fv A’ena, “ To Morrow by break 
<< of Day let us put on our Arms, not to defend our felves 
“<< at home, but to fight the Greeks before their own Ships. 

Polydamas, {peaking of Achilles, had {aid 1G 3 daliov aly 
ebdanjow, Sc. ** if he comes after we are within the Walls 
“© of our City, *ewill be the worfe for him, for he may drive 
“© round the City long enough before he can hurt us.” ‘To 
which, Heéfor anfwers; ‘‘ If Achilles fhould come” AAloy, aix’ 
banat, tH tcodla & mw Elale DevEouat éx morguow, Cc. "Twill be 
“* the worfe for him, as you fay, becaufe Vl fight him: & mw 
Zlwle Qevgouct, fays Heffor, in reply to Polydamas’s Saying, 
do xe Quly. But Hedfor is not fo far gone in Paflion or Pride, 
as to forget himfelf; and accordingly in the riext Lines he 
modeftly puts it in doubt,‘ which of them fhall conquer. 
Euftathius. 7 | | | 

\ 
XXY. 


VERSE 340. Suk were her Treafures, and her Stores decay'd. | 
As well by reafon of the Convoys, which were neceffarily 
to be fent for with ready Money ; as by reafon of the great 
: | | Gg Allow- 
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Allowances which were to be given to the auxiliary Troops, 
who came from Phrygia and Monta. Heffor’s Meaning 
is, that fince all the Riches of Zroy are éexhaufted, it is no 
longer neceflary to {pare themfelves, or fhut themfelves up 
within their Walls. Daczer. 


XXVIL 


Verse 349. Lf there be one, &c,) This noble and ge- 
nerous Propofal is worthy of He¢for, and at the fame time 
very artful to ingratiate himfelf with the Soldiers. Ex/athius 
farther obferves that it is faid with an Eye to Polydamas, 
as accufing him of being rich, and of not opening the Ad- 
vice he had given, for any other End than to preferve his 
great Wealth; for Riches commonly make Men Cowards, 
and the Defire of faving them has often occafion’d Men to 
give Advice very contrary to the publick Welfare. 


XXVII. 


: | 
VERSE 379. in what vain Promife.] The Lamentation 
of Achilles over the Body of Patroclus is exquifitely touch’d: 
It is Sorrow in the extreme, : but the Sorrow of Achilles. Ie 
is nobly ufher'd in by that Simile of the Grief of the 
Lion: An Idea which is fully anfwer’d in the favape and 
bloody Conclufion of this Speech. One would think by 
the Beginning of it, that Achilles did not know his Fate, 
till after his Departure from Opuntsum; and yet how does 
that agree with what is {aid of his Choice of the fhort and 
active Life, rather than the long and inglorious one? Or 
_ did not he flatter himfelf fometimes, that his Fate might 
be. changed? This may be conjectur’d from feveral other Paf- 
fages, and is indeed the moft natural Solution. ) 


XXVIII. 


‘Verse 404. Cleanfe the pale Corfe, &c.] This Cuftom of 
wafhing the Dead, is continu’d amongft the Grevks to this 
Day; and ‘tis a pious Duty perform’d by the deareft Friend 


or 
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or Relation, to fee it wafh’d and anointed with a Perfume, af- 
ter which they cover it with Linen exactly in the manner here 
related. ._ 7 


XXIX. : 


Verse 417. Jupiter and Juno.) Virgil has-coppy’d the 
Speech of Funoto Jupiter. Aft ego que drvim incedo Regina, &c. 
But it is exceeding remarkable, that Homer fhould upon eve- 
ry Occafion make Marriage and Difcord infeperable: *Tis an 
unalterable Rule with him, to introduce the Husband and 
Wife in a Quarrel. 


XXX. 


Verse 440. Fall twenty Tripods.| Tripods were Velfels 
fupported on three Feet, with Handles on the Sides; they 
were of feveral Kinds, and for feveral Ufes; fome were 
confecrated to Sacrifices, fome ufed as Tables, fome as Seats, 
others hung up as Ornaments on Walls of Houfes or Tem- 
ples; thefe of Vulcan have an Addition of Wheels, which 
was not ufual, which intimates them to be made with Clock- 
-wotk. Monf. Dacier has commented very well on this Paf- 
fage. If Vulcan (fayshe) had made ordinary Tripods, they 
had not anfwet’d the GreathefS; Power, and Skill of a God. 
It was therefore neceffary that his Work fhould be above | 
that of Men: To effec this, the Tripods were animated, 
and in this Homer doth not deviate from the Probability ; 
for every one is fully perfuaded, that a God can do things more 
dificult than thefe, and that all Matter will obey him. What 
has not been faid of the Statues of Daedalus? Plato writes, 
that they walked alone, and if they had not taken care to 
tie them, they would have got loofe, and run from theit 
Mafter. If a Writer in Profe can fpeak hyperbollically of 
a Man, may not Homer do it much more of a God? Nay, 
this Circumftance with which Homer has embellifh’d his 
Poem, would have had nothing too furprizing tho’ thefe 
_ Tripods had been made by a Man; for what may not be 
done in Clock-work by an exact Management of Springs? 

. | This 


I 
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This Criticifm is then ill grounded, and Homer docs not 
deferve the Ridicule they would caft on him. - 

The fame Author applies to this Paflage of Homer that 
Rufe of Ariffotle, Poetzc. Chap. 26. which deferves to be al- 

~ ledged at large on this Occafion. — | 

‘© When a Poet is accus’d of faying any thing that is im- 
“ poffible; ,we muft examine that Impoflibility, either with 
“ refpect to Poetry, with refpect to that which is bef, or 
“ with refpec& to common Fame.  Firft, with regard to Poe- 
“ gry, The Probable lmpoffible ought to be preferr’d to the 
“ Poffible, whith bath no Ver:fimilaude, and which would 
“ not be bcliev’d ; and ’tis thus that Zeuwxzs painted his Pieces, 
© Secondly, with refpe& to that which is 4ef, We fee that 
“‘ a thing is moft excellent and more wonderful chis way, 
‘and that the Originals ought always to furpafs. Liaftly, 
“ in refpe& to Fame, It is prov’d that the Poet need on- 
“ ly follow common Opinion. All that.appears abfurd may _ 
“ be alfo juftify’d by one of thefe three ways; or elfe by 
‘< the Maxim we have already laid down, that it is probable, 
‘that a great many things may happen againft Proba- 
« bility.” 7 

A il Critick has taken notice of the Conformity of this 
Paffage of Homer with that in the firft Chapter of Ezekel,. 
The Spirit of the lwing Creatures was in the Wheels; when 
thofe went, thefe went, and when thofe fiood, thefe fiood; and 
when thofe were lifted up, the Wheels were lifted up over 
againft them; for the Spzrit of the lsvuing Creature was in the 
Wheels. | : 


XXXI. 


Verse 450.. A Footftool at her Feet.) Xt is at this Day the 
ufual Honour paid amongft the Greeks, to a Vifiter of fupe- 
perior Quality, to fet them higher than the reft of the Com- 
pany, and put a Footitool under their Feet. See Note 25. 
on Book 14. This, with innumerable other Cuftoms, are 
ftill preferv’d in the Eaftern Nations. 


XXXII. 
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Verse 460. Vulcan draw near, *tss Thetis asks your Aid,] 
The Story the Ancients tell, of P/azo’s Application of this 
Verfe is worth obferving. That great Philofopher had in 
his Youth é ftrong Inclination to Poetry, and not being 
fatisfy’d to Compofe little Pieces of Gallantry and Amour, he 
tried his Forces in Tragedy and Epic Poetry ; but the Suc- 
cefs was not an{werable to his Hopes: He compared his Per- 
formance with that of Homer, and was very fenfible of the 
Difference. Hetrherefore abandon’d a fort of Writing where- 
in at beft he could only be the fecond, and turn’d his Views 
to an other, wherein he defpaired not to become the firft. 
His Anger tranfported him fo far, as to caft all his Verfes 
into the Fire. But while he was burning them, he could 
not help citing a Verfe of the very Poet who had caus’d 
his Chagrin.. It was the prefent Line, which Homer has 


put into the Mouth of Charis, when Thetss demands Arms 
for Achilles. | _ | 


“Hobaise meopor’ Ste, Oerig w tH eto oiler. 
Plato only inferted his own Name inftead of that of Thetis. 
Vulcan draw near, ’tis Plato asks your Lid. 


If we credit the Ancients, ic was the Difcontentment his own 
Poetry gave him, that rais’d in him all the Indignation he 
afterwards exprefs’d againft the Art itfelf. In which (fay they) 
he behaved like thofe Lovers, who {peak ill of the Beauties 
whom they cannot prevail upon. Fraguser, Parall. de Hom. 


& de Platon. 
XXXII. 


Verse 461. Thetis (replydtheGod) ourPow’rs may claim, &c. 
Vulcan throws by his Work to perform Thetis’s Requeft, who 
had laid former Obligations upon him; the Poet in this 
SO | -I Example 
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Example giving us an excellent Precept, that Gratitude fhould 
take place of all other Concerns. 
The Motives which fhould engage a God in a new Tra- 


vel in the Night-time upon a Suit of Armour for a Mor- 


tal, ought to be ftrong; and therefore artfully enough put 
upon the foot of Gratitude: Befides, they afford at the fame 
time a nobl¢ Occafion for Homer to retail his Theology, 
which he is always very fond of. , i 

The Allegory of Vulcan, or Fire (according to Heraclides) 
is this. His Father is fupster, or the ALther, his Mother 
Juno, ot the 4r, from whence he fell to us, whether by 
Lightning, or otherwife. He is faid to be lame, that is, to 
want Support, becaufe he cannot fubfift without the continual 
Subfiftance of Fuel. The therial Fire, Homer calls Sol 
or Fupiter, the inferior Vulcan; the one wants nothing of 
Perfection, the other is fubjeé& to Decay, and is reftor’d by 
Acceffion of Materials. Vulcan is faid to fall from Heaven, 
becaufe at firft, when the Opportunity of obtaining Fire was 
not fo frequent, Men prepared Inftruments of Brafs, by which 
they collected the Beams of the Sun; or elfe they gain’d it 
from accidental Lightning, that fet fire to fome combuftible 
Matter. Vulcan had perifh’d when he fell from Heaven 
unlefs 7hetss and Eurynome had received him; that is, unlefs 

he had been preferv’d by falling into fome convenient Re- 
' ceptacle, or fubterranean Place; and fo was afterwards diftri- 
buted for the common Neceflities of Mankind. To under- 
ftand thefe ftrange Explications, it muft be known, that 7Zetis 
is deriv’d from tidy: to lay up, and Exrynome from ede’s and 
vou, a wide Difirrbution. ‘They are call’d Daughters of the 
Ocean, becaufe the Vapours and Exhalations of the Sea 
forming themfelves into Clouds, find Nourifhment for Light- 
nings. : | 8 | 


XXXIV. 
VERSE 488. Two female Forms, 


That mov'd and breath’d in animated Gold.| 
It is very probable, that Homer took the Idea of thefe from 


the Statues of Dedalus, which might be extant in his Time. 


The 
8 
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The Ancients tell us, they were made to imitate Life, in 
rolling their Eyes, and in all other Motions. From whence 
indeed it fhould feem, thar the Excellency of Dedalus con- 
fifted in what we call Clock-work, or the Management of 
moving Figures by Springs, rather than in Sculpture or Image- 
ry: And accordingly, the Fable of his fitting Wings to 
himfelf and his Son, is form’d entirely upon the Founda- 
tion of the former. | | 


XXXV. 


Verse 518. Robl'd of the Prize, &c.) Thetis to compafs 
her Defign, recounts every thing to the Advantage of ‘her 
Son; fhe therefore fuppreffes the Epifode of the Embaffy, 
the Prayers that had been made ufe of to move him, and. 
all that the Greeks had fuffer’d after the Return of the Am- 
baffadars; and artfully puts together two very diftant things, 
as if they had follow’d each other in the fame Moment. He 
declin’d, fays fhe, to fuccour the Greeks, but he fent Patroclus. 
Now between his refufing to help the Greeks, and his fending 
Patroclus, terrible things had fallen out; but fhe fuppreffes them, 
for fear of offending Yalcan with the recital of Achilles’s 
inflexible Obduracy, and thereby create in that God an | 
Averfion to her Son. Exfeathtus. | 


XXXVI. 


— Verse 526. Then flasn by Phoebus (Hector had the Name) 

It is a Paffage worth taking notice of, that Brutus is faid to 
have confulted the Sortes Homerice, and to have drawn 6ne 

of thefe Lines, wherein the Death of Patroclus is afcribed 

to Apollo: After which, unthinkingly, he gave the Name of . 
that God for the Word of Battel. This is remarked as an ~ 
unfortunate Omen by fome of the Ancients, tho’ I forget 


Where I met with it. 
XXXVIL. 


Verse 537. The Father of the Fires, &c.| The Ancients 
(fays Euftathius) have largely celebrated the philofophical My- 
—_ | {teries 

2 
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{teries which they imagined to be fhadowed under thefe Defcri- 
ptions, efpecially Damo (fuppos’d the Daughter of Pythagoras) 
whofe Explication is as follows. 7hetis, who receives the Arms, 
means the apt Order and Difpofition of all things in the Crea- 
tion. By the Fire and the Wind rais’d by the Bellows, are - 
meant “tr and Five the moft ative of all the Elements. 
The Emanations of the Fire are thofe golden Maids, that wait- 
ed on Vulcan. The circular Shield is the World, being of a 
{fphzrical Figure. The Gold, the Brafs, the Silver, and the Tin. 
are the Elements: Gold is Fire, the firm Brafs is Earth, the 
Silver is Air, and the foft Tin, Water. And thus far (fay they) 
Homer {peaks a little obfcurely, but afterwards he names ’em 
expreflly, év ev yaiay revs’, év 0’ deavoy, éy dé Sdaaccay, to which, © 
for the fourth Element, you muft add Vulcan, who makes 
the Shield. The extreme Circle that run round the Shield 
which he calls /plena:d and threefold, is the Zodiack ; three- 
fold for its Breadth, within which all the Planets move; 
{plendid, becaufe the Sun paffes always thro’ the midft of it. 

The filver Handle by which the Shield is faftened at both 
Extremities, is the 4xss of the World, imagin’d to pafs thro 
it, and upon which it turns, The five folds are thofe pa- 
rallel Circles that divide the World, the Polar, the 7ro- 
picks, and the A:guator. | . 

-Heraclides Ponticus thus purfues the Allegory. Homer 
(fays he) makes the working of his Shield, that is the World, 
to be begun by Wight, as indeed all Matter lay undiftinguifh’d 
in an original and univerfal Might; which is called Chaos by 
the Poets. | 

To bring the matter of the Shield to Separation and 
Form, Vulcan prefides over the Work, or as we may fay, an 
effential Warmth: All things, {ays Heraclitus, bemg made by 
the Operation of Fire. 

And becaufe the Architeé? is at this time to give a Form 
and Ornament to the World he is making, it is not rafhly 
that he is {aid to be married to one of the Graces. e 


On the broad Shield the Maker’s Hand engraves 
The Earth and Seas beneath, the Pole above, 
The Sun unwearted, and the circled Moon, 


Thus 
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Thus ia the Beginning of the World, he firft lays the Earth 
as the Foundation of a Building, whofe Vacancies are fill’d 
up with the Flowings of the Sea. Then he fpreads out the 
Sky for a kind of divine Roof over it, and lights the Elements, 
now feparated from their former Confufion, with the Swz, 


the Moon; 
Aad all thofe Stars that crown thé Skies with Fire: 


Where, by the Word crow, which gives the Idea of Round- 
nefs, he again hints at the Figure of the World; and tho’ he 
coud not particularly name the Stars like Avatus (who pro- 
fefs’d to write upon them) yet he has not omitted to men- 
tion the principal. From hence he paffes to reprefent two. 
Allegorital Cities, one of Peace, the other of War; Empe- 
docles feems to have taken from Homer his Affertion, that 
all Things had their Original from Strsfe and Frsend/hip. 

All thefe Refinements (not to call ’em abfolure Whimfies} 
I leave juft as I found ’em, to the Reader’s Judgment: or 
Mercy. 


XXXVItt. 


Verse 566. Nor bends his blazing Forehead to the Main.| 
The Criticks have made ufe of this Paflage, to prove that 
Homer was ignorant of Aftronomy; fince he believ’d, that 
the Bear was the only Conftellation which never bathed itfelf 
in the Ocean, that is to fay that did not fet, and was al- 
ways vifible; for fay they, this is common to other Con- 
{tellations of the Artick Circle, as the leffer Bear, the Dra- 
gon, the greateft part of Cepheus, &c. Tofalve Homer, Ari- 
fotle anfwers, That he calls ic the only one, to fhew that ’tis 
the only one of thofe Conftellations he had fpoken of, of that 
he has put the ov/y, for the principal or the moft known. 
Strabo juftifies this after another manner, in the Beginning 
of his firft Book, ‘‘ Under the Name of the Bear and 
“‘ the Chariot, Homer comprehends all the Artick Circle ; 
< for there being’ feveral other Stars’ in that Circle which 
“ never fet, he could not fay; that the Bear was the only 
| Ii \ one 
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‘¢ one which did not bath itfelf in the Ocean; wherefore 
‘© thofe are deceived, who accufe the Poet of Ignorance, 
‘© as if he knew one Bear only when there are two; for 
‘¢ the lefler was not found out in his Time. The Phen:- 
“ cians were the firft who obferv’d it and made ufe of it in 
‘“¢ their Navigation ; and the Figure of that Sign paffed from 
‘¢ them to the Greeks: The fame thing happen’d in regard 
‘ to the Conftellation of Berenice’s Hair, and that of Ca- 
“¢ nopus, which receiv’'d thofe Names very lately; and as 
<< Avatus {ays well, there are feveral other Stars which have 
“no Names. Crates was then in the wrong to endeavour 
“ to correct this Paflage, in putting ofos for é/y, for he tries 
“© tg avoid that which there is no occafion to avoid. Ae- 
<¢ raclitus did better, who put the Bear for the Artick Circle 
© as Homer has done. The Bear (fays he) ss the Limit of 

“ the rifing and fetting of the Stars.” Now it is the Artic . 
Circle, and not the Bear which is that Limit. ‘ ’Tis therefore 
“ evident, that by the Word Bear, which he calls the Wag- 
‘© gon, and which he fays obferves Orzoz, he underftands the 
“ Artick Circle; that by the Ocean he means the Horizon 
‘© where the Stars rife and fet; and by thofe Words, which 
“< turns inthe fame place, and doth not bath sfelf in the Ocean, 
“ he fhews that the Artick Circle is the moft Northern Pare © 
“ of the Horizon, &c. Dacser on Arifi. | 

Monf. Teraffon combates this Paflage with great Warmth. 
But it will be a fufficient Vindication of our Author to fay, 
that fome other Conftellations, which are likewife perpetually 
above the Horizon in the Latitude where Homer writ, were 
not at that time difcovered; and that whether Homer knew 
that the Bear’s not fetting was occafion’d by the Latitude, 
and that in a {maller Latitude it would fet, is of no con- 
fequence; for if he had known it, it was ftill more poeti- 
cal not to take notice of it. 


| XXXIX. 
VERSE 467. Two Cites, &c.] In one of thefe Cities are 


reprefented all the Advantages of Peace: And it was im- 
| 5 poflible 
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poffible to have chofen two better Emblems of Peace, than 
Marriages and ‘Fuftice. *Tis faid this City was Athens, for 
Marriages were firft inftituted there by Cecrops ; and Judgment 
upon Murder was firft founded there. The ancient State 
of Attica {eems reprefented in the neighbouring Fields, where 
the Ploughers and Reapers are at work, and a King is 
overlooking them; for Zriptolemus who reigned there, was 
the firt who fowed Corn: This was the Imagination of 
Agallias Cercyreus, as we find him cited by Enuffarhius. 


XL. 


VERSE 579. The Fine difchargd.| Murder was not al- 
ways punifh’d with Death, or fo much as Banifhment ; but 
when fome Fine was paid, the Criminal was fuffer’d to remain 
in the City. So lhad 9. 


Kai ev tle re xaoilytoo Qévowo 
Tlowyy, 4 od} maids edetalo tebvewitos. 
Kal p 6 mev év Oyum meves adt® moar arclicas. 


—If a Brother bleed, | 
On juft Atonement, we remit the Deed; 
A Swe the Slaughter of bis Son forgrves, , 
The Price of Blood difchargd, the Murdrer lives. 


XLI. 


Verse 590. The Prize of bim who beft adjudg’d the Right.| - 
Euftathius informs us, that it was anciently the Cuftom to 
have a Reward given to that Judge who pronounced the 
_ beft Sentence. M. Dacser oppofes this Authority, and will 
have it, that this Reward was given to the Perfon who upon 
the Decifion of the Suit appear’d to have the jufteft Caufe. 
The Difference between thefe two Cuftoms, in the Reafon of | 
the thing, is very great: For the one muft have been an En- 
couragement to Juftice, the other a Provocation to aire 

2" ion, 
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fion: It were to be wanting in a due Reverence to the Wit 
dom of the Ancients, and of Homer in particular, not to 
chufe the former Senfe: And I have the Honour to be con- 
firmed in this Opinion, by the ableft Judge, as well as the 


beft Practifer, of Equity, my Lord Harcourt, at-.whofe Seat 
I tranflated this Book. 


XLII. 


Verse 591. Another Part (a Profpedt diffrent far, &c.] 
The fame Agallias, cited above, would have this City in War 
to be meant of E/eu/ina, but upon very flight Reafons. What. 
is wonderful is, that all the Accidents and Events of Var 
are fet before out Eyes in this fhort Compafs. The feveral - 
Scenes are excellently difpos’d to reprefent the whole Affair. 
Here is in the {pace of thirty Lines a Siege, a Sally, an Am- 
bufh, the Surprize of a Convoy, and a Battel; with fcarce 
a fingle Circumftance proper to any of thefe, omitted. 


| XLII. 
Verse 627. 4 Feld deep-furrowd, &c.] Here begin 


the Defcriptions of rural Life, in which Homer appears as 
great a Mafter as in the great and terrible Parts of Poetry. 
One wou’d think, he did this on purpofe to rival his Con-. 
temporary Hefiod, on thofe very Subjects to which his Ge- 
nius was particularly bent. Upon this Occafion, I muft © 
take notice of that Greek Poem, which is commonly afcri- 
bed to Hefiod under the Title of "Acris ‘Heaxacos. Some 
of the Ancients mention fuch a Work as Hefjod’s, but that 
amounts to no Proof that this is the fame: Which indeed 
is not an exprefs Poem upon the Shield of Hercules, but 7 | 
Fragment of the Stoty of that Hero. What regards the 
Shield is a manifeft Copy from this of 4chilles; and con- 
fequently it is not of Hefiod. For if he was not more 
_ Ancient, he was at leaft Contemporary with Homer: And 
neither of them could be fuppofed to borrow fo fhamelefly 
from the other, not only the Plan of entire Defcriptions, (as 
: thofe 
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thofe of the Marriage, the Harveft, the Vineyard, the Ocean’ 
round the Margin, &’c.) but alfo whole Verfes together: | 
Thofe of the Parca in the Battel, are repeated Word for 
Word, : 
oo —év 0 drov Kijg, 

"Arroy Cwdv Exsoa vedtdlov, dArrov de)oy, 
“AAdoy tebvemita udla moloy EAxe Trodoliv. | 
Eluat &” &x’ aed’ wows daolveoy alual Owraiv. 


And indeed half the Poem is but a fort of Cento compos’d 
out of Homers Verfes. The Reader needs only cait an 
Eye on thefe two Defcriptions, to fee the vaf{t.. Difference 
of the Original and the Copy; and I dare fay he will rea- , 
_dily agree with the.Sentiment of Monfieur Dacier, in ap- 
plying to them that famous Verfe of Sannazarius, 


. [lum hominem dices, bunc pofurffe Deum. 7 
XLV. habe 
Verse ia] I ought not to forget the many apparent 
Allufions to the Defcriptions on this Shield, which are to 
be found in thofe Pictures of Peace and War, the City and 
Countrey, in the eleventh Book of M:/ton: Who was doubt- 
lefs fond of any Occafion to fhew, how much he was charm’d 
_ with the Beauty of all thefe lively Images. He makes his 
Angel paint thofe Objects which he fhews to Adam, in the 


Colours, and almoft the very Strokes of Homer.:° Such is 
that Paflage of the Harveft-field, a : 


Fits Eye he open’d, and beheld a Field 
Part Arable and Tilth, whereon were Sheaves 
New-reap’d; the other Part Sheep-walks and Folds, .- 
In midft an Altar, -as the Landmark, flood, 7 
Rufisc, of graffy ford, &c. | 
That of the Marriages, ee 
They light the nuptial Torch, and bid invoke = 
Hymen (then firft to marriage Rites invokd)-. 
With Feaft and: Mufick all the Tents refoand.....-. 2 
_ KK But 
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But more particularly, the following Lines are in a manner 
a Tr anflation of our Author. 


One way, a Band felett from Forage drives 
A Herd of Beeves, fasr Oxen, and fair Kine 
From a fat Meadow-ground; or fleecy Flock, 
Ewes and their bleating Lambs, acrofs the Plain, 
Thew Booty: Scarce with Life the Shepherds fly, 
But call in Aid, which makes a bloody Fray, 
With cruel Tournament the Squadrons join 
Where Cattel pafiurd late, now fcatter’'d lies 
With Carcaffes and Arms thenfanguinrd Field 
_ Deferted_——Orhers to a City firong 
Lay fiege, encampd; by Battery, Scale, and Mine 
Affaulting ; others from the Wall defend a 
Wh Dart and ‘fav’lin, Stones, and fulph’rous Fore: 
On each hand Slaughter and gigantic Deeds. * . 
In other part, the fcepter’d Heralds call 
To Council in the City Gates: anon : 
Grey-headed Men and grave, with Warriors mixt, 
—— Affemble, and Harangues are heard— 


_ XLV. 
Verse 645. The rufizc Monarch of the Feld.|. Dacier | 


| takes this to be a piece of Ground given to a Hero in 
reward of his Services. Ie was in no refpe& unworthy 
fuch a Perfon, in thofe Days, to fee his Harveft got in, and 
to overlook his Reapers:' It is very conformable to the 
“Manners of the ancient Patriarchs, fuch as they are de- 
{crib’d to us in the Holy Scriptures. 


| XLVI. | 
Verte 662. The Fate of Linus.) There are two Interpre- 


tations of this Verfe in the Original: That which I have 
chofen is confirm’d by the Teftimony of Herodotus lib. 2. and 


Paufa- a 
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Panfanias, Bocoticis. Linus-was the moft ancient Name in 
Poetry, the firft upon Record who invented Verfe and Mea- 
fure among the Grectans: He paft for the Son ‘of Apolle or 
Mercury, and was Preceptor to Hercules, Thamyris, and-Or- 
pheus. There was a folemn Cuftom among the Greeks 
of bewailing atnually the Death of their firftt Poet: Paxe 
fanias informs us, that before the yearly Sacrifice to the 
Mufes on Mount Helicon, the Obfequies of Lemus were. per- 
form’d, who had a Statue and Altar erected to him, in that 
Place. Homer alludes to that Cuftom in this Paflage, and 
was doubtlefs fond of paying this Refpect to the old Father 
of Poetry. Vergil has done the fame in that Fine Celebra- 
tion of him, Echg. 6. 


Tum canit errantem Permeffi ad flimina Gallum; 
Urque viro Phocbi chorus affurrexerst omnis ; 

Ut Linus hec ills, divino carmine, paftor 
(Floribus atque apto crines ornatus amaro) 
Dixerit—&c. 


And again in the fourth Echg. 


Non me carminibus vincet nec T hracius Orpheus, 7 
Nec Linus ; busc Mater, quamvzis atq; husc Pater adfit; 
Orpheo Calliopea, Lino formofus Apollo. 


XLVI. 


Verse 681. A figurd Dance.| There were two forts of 
Dances, the Pyrrhick, and the common Dance: Homer has 
joyn’d both in this Defcription. We fee the Pyrrhick, or 
Military, is perform’d by the Youths who have Swords on, the 
other by the Virgins crown’d with Garlands. 

Here the ancient Scholiafts fay, that whereas before it was 
the Cuftom for Men and Women to dance feparately, the 
contrary Praétice was afterwards brought in, by feven Youths, 
and as many Virgins, who were fav’d by The/eas from the 
Labyrinth ; and that this Dance was taught them by Dedalus: . 
To 
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‘To which Homer here alludes. See Dion. Halic. Hiff. 1. 7. 
c. 68.. | 7 - 
It is worth obferving that the Grectan Dance is till perform’d 
in chis manner in the Oriental Nations : The Youths and Maids 
dance in a Ring, beginning flowly; by Degrees the Mu- 
fick plays a quicker time, till at laft they dance with the ut- 
-moft Swiftnefs: And towards the Conclufion, they fing (as | 
it is faid here) in a general Chorus, 


OBSER- 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


SHIELD of ACHILLES. | 


WON HE Poet intending to thew in its full Luftre, his Ge+ 

: nius for:Defcription, makes choice of this Interval 
from Action and the Leifure of the Night, to difplay 

that Talent at large in the famous’ Buckler of Achilles. His 
Intention was no lefs, than to draw the Picture of the whole 
World in the Compafs of this Shield. We firft fee the Uni- 
verfe in general; the Heavens are {pread, the Stars are hung 
up, the Earth is ftretched forth, the Seas are pour’d round: 
We next fee the World in a nearer and more particular view; - 
the Cities, delightful in Peace, or formidable in War; the La- 
bours of the Countrey, and the Fruit of thofe Labours,’ in the 
Harvefts and the Vintages; the Paftoral Life in its. Pleafures 
and its Dangers: In a word, all the Occupations, all‘the Am- 
bitions, and all the Diverfions of Mankind. This noble and 
comprehenfive Defign he has executed in a manner that chal= 
leng’d the Admiration of all the Ancients: And how right an 
Idea they had of this grand Defign, may be judg’d from thav 
Verfe of Ovid, Met. 13. where he calls it : ; 


—Clypeus valti coclatus imagine mundi. 


LI | ode 
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It is indeed aftonifhing how, after this the Arrogance of 
fome Moderns could unfortunately chufe the nobleft Part of 
the nobleft Poet for the Obje& of their blind Criticifms. 

I defign to give the Reader the Sum of what has been {aid 
on this Subje&. Firft, a Reply to the loofe and f{catter’d 
Objections of the Criticks, by M. Dacier: Then the regu- 
lar Plan and Diftribution of the Shield, by Monf. Bozu:n: 
And laftly, J fhall attempt what has not yet been done,: to 
¢onfider it as a Work2of Painting, and prove it in all re- 
{pects conformable to the moft juft Ideas and eftablifh’d Rules 
of that Art. | 

I. 

It is the Fate (fays M. Dacser) of thefe Arms of Achilles, 
to be ftill the Occafion of Quarrels and Difputes. Fudus 
Scaliger was the firft who appear’d againft this Part, and 
was followd by a whole Herd. Thefe obje@ in the firft 
place, that ’tis impoflible to reprefent the Movement of the 
Figures; and in condemning the manner, they take the Li- 
berty to condemn alfo the Subje@, which they fay is trivial, 
and not well underftood. *Tis certain that Homer {peaks 
of the Figures on this Buckler, as if they were alive: And 
fome of the Ancients taking his Expreffions to the Strictnefs 
of the Letter, did really believe that they had all forts of 
Motion. Exffathwus thewed the Abfurdity of that Sentiment 
by a Paflage of Homer himfelf, ‘‘ That Poet, fays he, to 
“ fhew that his Figures are not animated, as fome have pre- 
“ tended by an exceffive Affection for the Prodigious, took 
“ care to fay that they moved and fought, as if they were he 
“ ying Men.” The Ancients certainly founded this ridi- 
culous Opinion on a Rule of Arsfotle: For they thoughe 
the Poet could not make his Defcription more admirable 
and marvellous, than in making his Figures animated, fince 
(as Ariftotle fays) the Original fhould always excel the Copy. 
That Shield is the Work of a God: ’Tis the Original, of 
which the Engraving and Painting of Men is but an imper- 
fe& Copy; and there is nothing impoffible to the Gods. 
But they did not perceive, that by this Homer would have 
ie | fallen 
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fallen into an extravagant Admirable which would not have 


" . been probable. Therefore, *tis without any Neceflity Ex- 


flathius adds, ‘“ That ’tis poffible all thofe Figures did not 
‘© ftick clofe to the Shield, but thae they were detach’d 
“ from it, and mov’d by Springs, in fuch a manner that 
‘‘ they appear’d to have Motion; as A4/cbylus has feign’d 
“‘ fomething like it, in his even Captains againjt Thebes.” 
But without having recourfe to that.Conje@ure, we can fhew 
that there is nothing more fimple and natural than the De- 
{cription of that Shield, aad there is not one Word which 
Homer might not have faid of it, if it had been the Work 
of a Man; for there is a great deal of differerice between 
the Work itfelf, and the Defeription of it. _ 
Let us examine the Particulars for which. they blame 
Homer. They fay he-defcribes twq Towns on his Shield 
which /peak different Languages. ’Tis the Latin Tranflati- 
on, and not Homer, that fays fo; the Word megeray, is a 
common Epithet of Men, and which fignifies only, that 
they have az articulate Vote. Thefe Towns could not 
{peak different Languages, fince, as the Ancients have te- 
marked, they were Athens and Eleufina, both which fpake 
the fame Language.. But tho’ that Epicher fhould fignify, 
whith fpake different Languages, there would be nothin: 
very furprizing; for Virgsl faid what Homer it {coms a 
not: : _ 


Viite longo ordine gentes, | 
Quam varie lingurs.— En. 8. 


If a Painter fhould ‘put into a Picture one Town of fravice 
and another of Flanders, might not one fay they were twe 
Towns which fpake different Languages ? a 
Homer (they tell us) fays in another place, that we beat 
the Harangues of two Pleaders.. Thisis an unfair Exaggera- 
tion: He only fays, Two Men pleaded, that is, were reprefent- 
ed pleading. Was not the fame faid by Pliny of Nicomachus, 
that he had painted two Greeks, which fpake one after 
another? Can we exprefs ourfelves otherwife of thefe 
two Arts, which tho’ they are mute, yet have a Langeage } 
| 3 Or 
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Or in explaining a Painting of Raphael or Pouffin, can we 
prevent animating the Figures, in making them {peak con- 
formably to the Defign of the Painter? But how could the 
Engraver: reprefent thofe young Shepherds and Virpins 
that dance firft in'a Ring, -and then in Setts? ‘Or thofe 
Troops-which were in Ambufcade? This would be difficule 
indeed if the Workman had not the Liberty to make 
his Perfons appear indifferent Circumftances. All‘the Ob- 
jections againft the young Man who fings' at the fame time 
that he plays on the Harp, the Bull that roars whilft he 
is devoured by a Lion, and againft the mnfical Conforts, are 
childifh; for:we can never {peak of Painting if we banifh 
thofe Expreffions. Pliny fays of Apelles, that he paint- 
ed Clytus on- Horfeback going to Batrel,' and demanding 
his Helmet of his Squite: Of Arifirdes, that he drew a Beg- 
gar whom we could almoft underftand, pene cum voce: OF 
Ctefilochus, that he had painted Jupser bringing forth Bac- 
chus, and crying out like a Woman, & mutsebriter ingemif- 
centem: And of Nicearchus, -that-he had drawn a Piece, in 
which Hercules was feen very melancholy for having been a 
Fool, Herculem triftem, Infante poenitentia. No one fure 
will condemn thofe ways of Expreflion which-are fo common. 
The fame Author has faid much more of elles, he tells 
us, he painted. thofe things which could. not be painted, 
as Thunder; Psnxit que pings non poffunt: And of T7- 
manthus, that in all his Works there was fomething more 
underftood than was feen; and tho’ there was all the Art 
imaginable, yet there was ftill more Ingenuity than Art: 
Atque in omnibus ejus opertbus, sntelligitur plus femper quam 
pingiur; © cum Ars fumma fit, Ingenium tamen uliva Ar- 
tem eff. If we take the pains to compare thefe Expreffions 
with thofe of Homer, we fhall find him altogether excufa- 
ble in his Manner of defcribing the Buckler. 

We come now to the Matter. If this Shield (fays a mo- 
dern Critick) had been made in a wifer Age, it would have 
been more correct and lefs charg’d with. Objects. There are - 
two things which caufe the Cenfurers to fall into this falfe 
Criticifm: The firft is, that they think the Shield was no 
broader than the brims of a Hat, whereas it was large enough 

to 
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to cover a whole Man. The other is, that they did not 
know the Defign of the Poet, and imagined this De-— 
{cription was only the Whimfy of an irregular Wit, who 
did it by chance, and not following Nature; for they ne- 
ver fo much as enter’d into the Intention of the Poet, nor — 
knew the Shield was defign’d as a Reprefentation of the 
Univerfe. 

?Tis happy that Virg:l has made a Buckler for 4xeas, %s 
well as Homer for Achilles. The Latin Poet, who imitated the 
Greek one, always took: care to accommodate thofe things 
which Time had chang’d, fo as to render them agreeable 
to the Palate of his Readers; yet he hath not only charg’d 
his Shield with a great deal more Work, fince he paitits all 
the Aétions of the Romans from Afcanius to Auguftus; but 
has not avoided any of thofe manners of Expreffion which 
offend the Criticks. We fee there the Wolf of Romulus and 
Remus, who gives them her Dugs ove after another, Mulcere 
alternos, & Corpora fingere Lingua: The Rape of the Sa- 
bines and the War which follow’d it, fubiogue novum con- 

JSurgere Bellum: Metmus torn by four Horfes, and Tullus 
' who draws his Entrails thro’ the Foreft: Porfenna com- 
manding the Romans to receive Tarquin, and befieging Rome: 
The Geefe flying to the Porches of the Capitol, and giving 
notice by their Crses of the Attack of the Gauss. ) 


Atg; bec auratis volitans argenteus Anfer,' 
Portscibus, Gallos sn Limine adeffe canebat. 


We fee the Sa/zan Dance, Hell, and the Pains of the Damn’d ; _ 
and farther off, the Place of the Bleffed, where Cato pre- 
fides: We fee the famous Battel of Adium, where we may 
diftinguifh the Captains: Agrippa with the Gods, and the ~ 
‘Winds favourable; and Anthony leading on all the Forces + 
of the Eaft, Egypt, and the Baétrians: The Fight begins, 
The Sea is red with Blood, Cleopatra gives the Signal for a 
Retreat, and calls her Troops with a ae Patrio vocat. 
agmina Syfiro. The Gods, or rather the Monfters of Egypr, 
fight againft Neptune, Venus, Minerva, Mars and Apollo: We 
fee Anthony's Fleet beaten, and the Nile forrowfully open- 

| : M m | ing 
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ing his Bofom to receive the Conguer’d: Cleopatra looks 
e and almoft dead at the Thought of that Death the 
fis already determined; nay we fee the very Wind lapis, 
which haftens her Flight: We fee the three Triumphs of 
Augufius; that Prince confecrates three hundred Temples, 
the Altars are filPd with Ladies offering up Sacrifices, Ay- 
gufius fitting at the Entrance of Apoll’s Temple, receives 
Pr@fents, and hangs them on the Pillars of the Temple ; 
while all the conquer’d Nations pafs by, who /peak different 
Languages, and are differently equipp’d and arm’d, 


—Incedunt viite longo ordine Gentes, 
Quam varie Linguis, habstu tum vefiis & armis, 


Nothing can better juftify Homer, or thew the Wifdom and 
Judgment of Virgil: He was charm’d with Acdilles’s Shield, 
and therefore would give the fame Ornament to his Poem, 
But as Homer had painted the Univerfe, he was fenfible that 
nothing remain’d for him to do; he had no other way to 
take than that of Prophecy, and thew what the Defcendant 
of his Hero fhould perform; and he was not aftaid to go 
beyond Homer, becaufe there is nothing improbable in the 
Hands of a God. If the Criticks fay, that this js ju- 
ftifying one Fault by another; ,I defire they would agree 
among themfelves ; for Scaliger, who was the firft that con- 
.demn’d Homer's Shield, admires Virgil's ; but fuppofe they 
fhould agree, *twould be foolifh to endeavour to perfuade 
us, that what Homer and Virgil have done by the Appro- 
bation of all Ages, isnot good; and to make us think that 
their particular T'afte fhould prevail over that of all other Men, 
Nothing is more ridiculous than to trouble one’s {elf to an- 
{wer Men, who fhew fo little Reafon in their Criticifms , 
that we can do them no greater Favour, than to afcribe it 
to their Ignorance. a | 
Thus far the Objections are -anfwer'd by Monf. Dacier, 
Since when, fome others have been ftarted, as that the 
Objects reprefented on the Buckler have no reference to 
the Poem, no Agreement with Thetis who procur’d it, Yy/- 
can who made it, or Achilles for whom it was made. 
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To this it is reply’d, that the Reprefentation of the Sea 
was agreeable enough to Thezss; that the Spheres and celeftial 
Fires were fo to Vulcan; (tho’ the truth is, any piece of 
Workmanfhip was equally fit to come from the Hands of 
this God) and that the Images of a Town befieg’d, a Bat- 
tel, and an Ambufcade, were Objects fufficiently proper for 
Achilles. But after all, where was the Neceflity that they 
fhould be fo? They had at leaft been as fit for one Hero 
as for another; and Aineas, as Vergel tells us, knew not 
what to make of the Figures on his Shield. 


Rerumque Ignarus, tmagine gaudet. 
> , 
| Il. 


But ftill the main Objeétion, and that in which the Va- 
nity of the Moderns has triumph’d the moft, is, that the 
Shield is crowded with fach a Multiplicity of Figures, as 
could not poffibly be reprefented in the Compafs of it. The 
lace Differtation of Monf. Bosuvzn has put an end to this 
Cavil, and the Reader will have: the Pleafure to be con- 
vinced of it by ocular Demonttration, in the Print annexed. 

This Author fuppofes the Buckler to have been perfedly 
round: He divides the convex Surface into four concentrick 
Circles. _ | : 

The Circle next the Center contains the Globe of the 
Earth and the Sea, in miniature; He gives this Circle the 
Dimenfion of three Inches. 


The fecond Circle is allotted .for the Heavens and the . 


Stars: He allows the Space of ten Inches between this, and 
the former Circle. - 


The third thall be eight Inches diftant from the fecond. © 


The Space between thefe two Circles fhall be divided into 
twelve Compartiments, each of which makes a Pi@ure of 
ten or eleven Inches deep. : | aX 
The fourth Circle makes the Margin of the Buckler: And 
the Interval between this and the former, being of three 
Inches, is fufficient to reprefent the Waves and Currents of 
the Ocean. | 
All 
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All thefe together make but four Foot in the whole in 
Diameter. The Print of thefe Circles and Divifions wij] 
ferve to prove, that the Figures will neither be crowded nor 
confufed, if difpofed in the proper Place and Order. 

As to the Size and Figure of the Shield, it is evident from 
the Poets, that in the time of the 7rojan War there were 
Shields of an extraordinary Magnitude. The Buckler of 
Zax is often compar’d ,by Homer to a Tower, and in the 
fixth Iliad that of Hector is defcribed to cover him from the 
Shoulders to the Ankles. 


"Aud! cf ol oQved tune 1 alyeva déoma xedawey 
“Avs  mumatn Sev domides éudbarodoons. VW. fr. 


In the fecond Verfe of the Defcription of this Buckler of 
Achilles, itis {aid that Vuican caft round it a radiant Circle. 


‘Tleel & avjula Barre Dacwyy. V. 47 9. 


Which proves the Figure to have been round. But if it 

be alledg’d that djué as well fignifies oval as circular, it 
may be anfwer’d, that the circular Figure better agrees to 
the Spheres reprefented in the Center, and to the Courfe of 
the Ocean at the Circumference. 

We may very well allow four Foot Diameter to this Buck- 
ler: As one may fuppofe a larger Size would have been too 
unwieldy, fo a lefs would not have been fufficient to cover 
the Breaft and Arm of a Man of a Stature fo large as 4- 

. chilles. | , 

In allowing four Foot Diameter to the whole each of 
the twelve Compartiments may be of ten or eleven Inches 
in Depth, which will be enough to contain, without any 
Confufion, all the Objea&s which Homer mentions. In= 
deed in this Print, each Compartiment being but of one 
Inch, the principal Figures only are reprefented; but the 
Reader may eafily imagine the Advantage of nine or ten 
Inches more. However, if the Criticks are not yet fatisfy’d 

there is room enough, it is but taking in the literal Senfe 
the Words aloe caddaaw, with which Homer begins his 
| Defcri- 
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Defcription, and the Buckler may be fuppos’d engraven on 
both Sides, which Suppofition will double the Size of each 
Piece: The one fide may ferve for the general Defcription 
of Heaven and Earth, and the other for all the Parti- 
culars. —— - wer . @2", 


No | It 
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eT having been now fhewn, that the Shield of Homer is 

Wau as to its Defign and Difpofition, and thar the 
Subjec& (fo extenfive as it is) may be contraéed within 
the due Limits; not being one vaft unproportion’d Heap of 
Figures, but divided into twelve regular Compartiments. 
What remains, is to confider this Piece as a complete [dea of 
Paznting, and a Sketch for what one may call an univer- 
fal Piifure. This is certainly the Light in which it is chiefly 
to be admired, and in which alone the Criticks have heglect- 
ed to place it. 

. There is reafon to believe that Homer did in this, as he has 
done in other Arts, (even in Mechanicks) that is, comprehend 
whatever was known of it in his Time; if not (as is highly 

__ probable) from thence extend his Ideas yet farther, and give 
_ a more enlarged Notion of it, Accordingly it is very ob- 
fervable, that there is f{carce a Species or Branch of this Art 
which is rtot here to be found, whether Hiftory, Battel-Paint- 
ing, Landskip, Architecture, Fruits, Flowers, Animals, &°c. 

I think it poflible that Painting was arrived to a greater 
Degree of Perfection, even at that early Period, than is ge~ 
nerally pig by thofe who have written upon it. Phy 
exprefly fays, that it was not known in the time of the Zro- 
jan Wat. The fame Author, and others, reprefent it in a 
very imperfect State in Greece, in, or near the Days of H- 

mer. ‘They tell us of one Painter, that he was the firft who 
begun to fhadow ; and of another, that he fill’d his Outlines 
only with a fingle Colour, and that laid on every where alike: 
But we may have a higher Notion of the Art, from thofe 
Defcriptions of Statues, Carvings, Tapeftrys, Sculptures up- 
on Armour, and Ornaments of all kinds, which every where 
occur in our Author; as well as from what he fays of their 
Beauty, the Relievo, and their Emulation of Life itfelf If 
we confider how much it is his conftant Praétice to confine 
himlelf to the Cuftom of the Times whereof he writ, it will 
be hard to doubt but that Painting and Sculpture muft have 

been then in great Praétice and Repute. 

: | _ The 
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The Shield is not only defcrib’d as a Piece of Sculpture bur 
of Painting ; the Outlines may be fuppos’d engraved, and the 
reft enamel’d, or inlaid with various-colour’d Metals. The Va- 
riety of Colours is plainly diftinguifh’d by Homer, where he 
{peaks of the Blacknefs of the new-open’d Earth, of the /e- 
veral Colours of the Grapes and Vines ; and in other Places, \’ 
The different Metals that Ya/can is feign’d to,calt into the 
Furnace, were fafficient to afford all the neceffary Colours: 
But if to thofe which are natural to the Metals, we add 
alfo thofe which they are capable of receiving from the 
Operation of Fire, we fhall find, that /uican had as great 
a Variety of Colours to make ufe of as any modern Paint- 
er. That Enamelling, or fixing Colours by Fire, was pra- 
ctifed very anciently, may be conjectur’d from what Dio- 
dorus reports of one of the Walls of Babylon, built by Sexm:- 
ramis, that the Bricks of st were painted before they were burn’d, 
fo as to reprefent all forts of Animals. \ib. 2. chap. 4. 
Now it is but natural to infer, that Men had made ufe of 
ordinary Colours for the Reprefentation of Objects, before 
they learnt to reprefent them by fuch as are given by the O- 
peration of Fire; one being much more eafy. and obvious 
than the other, and that fort of Painting by means of Fire 
being but an Imitation of the Painting witha Pencil and 
Colours. The fame Inference will be farther enforc’d from 
the Works of Tapeftry, which the Women of thofe Times 
interweaved with many Colours; as appears from the De- 
{cription ‘of that Veil which Hecuba offers to Minerva in 
the fixth Hiad, and from a Paflage in the twenty fecond 
where Andromache is reprefented working Flowers in a Piece 
of this kind. They muft certainly have known the Ufe of 
the Colours themfelves for Painting, before they. could think 
of dying Threads with thofe Colours, and weaving thofe 
Threads clofe to one another, in order only to a more la- 
borious Imitation of a thing fo much more eafily perform’d . 
by a Pencil. This Obfervation I owe to the Abbe Fraguter. 

It may indeed be thought, that a Genius fo vaft and com- 
prehenfive as that of Homer might carry his Views beyond 
the reft of Mankind, and that in this Buckler of Achilles he 
rather ‘defign’d to give a Scheme of what might : per- 

orm’d, 
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form’d, than a Defcription of what really was fo: And 
fince he made a God the Artift, he might excufe himfelf 
from a ftri& Confinement to what was known and pradtifed 
in the Time of the 7rojan War. Let this be as it will, 
it is certain that he had, whether by Learning, or by Strenoth 
of Genius, (tho’ the latter be more glorious for Hoszer) 
a full and gxact Idea of Painting in all its Parts; that is 
to fay, in the /vention, the Compofition, the Expreffion, &c. 
The Invention is. fhewn in finding and introducing, in 
every Subject, the greatefi, the molt /ignificant, and mioft 
fuitable Objects. Accordingly in every fingle Picture of the 
Shield, Homer conftantly finds out either thofe Objects whicli 
are naturally the Principal, thofe which moft conduce 
to fhew the Subje&, or thofe which fet it in the livelictt 
and moft agreeable Light: Thefe he never fails to difpofe in 
the moft advantagious Manners, Situations, and Oppofi- 


tions. | 


tage. In each-of- thefe there is a Contraft of the Labour 
) and 
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and Mirth of the country People: In the firft, fome are 
plowing, others taking a Cup of good Liquor ; in the next, 
we fee the Reapers working in one part, and the Banquet 
prepar’d in another; in the laft, the Labour of the Vine- 
yard is reliev’d with Mufick and a Dance. The Perfons are 
no lefs varied, Old and Young, Meti and Women: There 
being Women in two Pictures together, namely the eighth 
and ninth, it is remarkable that thofe in the fatter are of a_ 
different Character from the former; they who drefs the Sup- 
per being ordinary Women, the others who carry Baskets 
in the Vineyard, young and beautiful Virgins: And thefe 
again are of an inferior Character to thofe in the twelfth 
Piece, who are diftinguifh’d as People of Condition by a more 
elegant Drefs. There are three Dances in the Buckler; and 
thefe too are varied: That at the Wedding isin a circular Fi- 
gure, that of the Vineyard in a Row, that in the laft Pidture, 
a mingled one. Laftly, there is a manifeft Contraft in the 
Colours; nay, ev’n in the Back-Grounds of the feveral Pieces : 
For Example, that of the Plowing is of a dark Ting, that of 
the Harveft yellow, that of the Pafture green, and the reft 
in like manner. — Pa 

That he was not a Stranger to Aerial Per/pecfsve, appears 
in his exprefly marking the Diftance of Obje& from Object: 
He tells us, for inftance, that the two Spies lay a little re- 
mote from the other Figures; and that the Oak under which 
was {pread the Banquet of the Reapers, ftood apart. What 
he fays of the Valley fprinkled all over with Cottages 
and Flocks, appears to be a Defcription of a large Country 
in Perfpeétive. And indeed a general Argument for this may 
be drewn from the Number of Figures on the Shield; which 
could not be all exprefs’d in their full Magnitude: And this 
is therefore a fort of Proof that the Art of leffening them 
according to Perfpective was known at that Time. 

What the Criticks call the three Unities, ought in reafon 
as much to be obferved in a Piture as in a Play; each fhould © 
have only ove principal Action, one Inflant of Time, and one 
Pott of View. In this Method of Examination alfo, the Shield 
of Homer will bear the Teft: He has been more exact than 


the greateft Painters, who have often deviated from one or . 
So Oo other 
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other of thefe Rules; whereas (when we examine the derail 
of each Compartiment) it will appear, 

Firft, that there is but one principal Action in each Pi- 
cure, and that né {upernumerary Figures or Actions are in- 
a ee This will anfwer all that has been faid of the Con- 
fufion and Crowd of Figures on the Shield, by thofe who 
never comprehended he” Plan of it. 

Secondly, that no Aétion is reprefented in one Peice; 
which could not happen in the fame Inftant of Time. This 
will overthrow the Objection againft fo many different A@i- 
ons appearing in one Shield; which, in this Cafe, is much as” 
abfurd as to object againft (o many a Raphael S ‘eee ap- 
pearing in one Gallery. 

Thirdly, It will be manifeft that there are no Objects 
in any one Picture which could not be feen in one Point of 
View. Hereby the Ade Teraffon’s whole Criticifm will fall 
to the Ground, which amounts but to this, that the gene- 
ral Objects of the Heavens, Stars and Sea, with the parti- 
‘cular’ Profpects of Towns, Fields, Ec, éeutd never be {een 
allat once. Homer was incapable of fo abfurd a Thought, 
nor could thefe heavenly Bodies (had he intended them for a 
Picture) have ever been feen together from one Point; for the 
Conftellations and.the Full Moon, for example, uae ne- 

wer be feen at once: with the Sun. But the celeftial Bodies 
were placed on the Bofs, as the Ocean at the Margin of the 
Shield: Thefe were no Parts of the Painting, but the former 
was only an Ornament to the Projection in the middle, and 
the latter a Frame round about it: In the fame manner as 
the Divifions, Projections, or Angles of a Roof are left to 
be ornamented at. the Difcretion of the Painter, with Fo- 
liage, Architecture, Grotefque, or what he pleafes : How- 
ever his. Judgment will be ftill more commendable, if he 
contrives to make even thefe extrinfical Parts, to lank {ome 
Allufion: to the main Defign: It is this which Homer has 
done, in placing a-fort of Sphere i in the middle, and rhe 
Ocean at the Border, of a Work, which w was expreilly intend= 
‘ed to reprefent the Univerfe. a 4 | 


I proceed 
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I proceed now to the Detail of the Shield; in which the 
Words of Homer being firft tranflated, an Attempt will be 
made to fhew with what exa& Order all that he defcribes 
may enter into the Compofition, according to the Rules of 
Painting. : 


THE 
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THE 
SHIELD of ACHILLES 
Divided into its feveral Parts. 
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The Boss of the SHtELD. 


Vix 483. "Ev mev yaa, &c.] Here Vulcan repré- 
fented the Earth, the Heaven, the Sea, the tudefati- 
gable Courfe of the Sun, the Moon im her full, all the 
celeftial Signs that crown Olympus, the Pleiades, she Hyades, 
the great Orion, and the Bear, commonly calld the Wain, the 
only Conftellation which never bathing stfelf in the Ocean, turns 


about the Pole, and obferves the Courfe of Orion. — 


The Sculpture of thefe refembled fomewhat of our terre- 
{trial and celeftial Globes, and took up the Center of the 
Shield: *Tis plain by the huddle in which Homer expreffes 
this, that he did not defcribe it as a Picture for a point of 
Sight. 

The Circumference is divided into twelve Compartiments, 
each being a feparate Picture: As follow, 


Firft Compartiment .4 Town in Peace, 


"Ey de dw moinoe wersic, &c.] He engraved two Cities ; in one 


of them were reprefented Nuptials and Feftvals. The Spoufes 


- from thew bridal Chambers, were conducted thro the Town hy 
the Light of Torches. Every Mouth fung the Hymeneal 


the Street, flanding in the Porches, beheld and admured. 


Song: The Youths turd rapidly about in a circular Dance: 
The Flute and the Lyre refounded: The Women, every one in 


In 
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In this Picture, the Brides preceded by Torch-bearers are 
on the Fore-ground: The Dance in Circles, and Muficians 
behind them: The Street in Perfpective qn either fide, the 
Women and: Spectators, in the Porches, &’c. difpers’d thro’ 
all the Architecture. 


Second Cornpartiment. An Afembly of People. 


Aaol 8” ely dfoey, €°c.] There was feen a Number of People in 
the Market-place, and two Men dif{puting warmly: The Occa- 
fion was the Payment of a Fine for a Murder, which one 
affirm’d before the People he bad patd, the other denyd to have. 
receiu'd; both demanded, that the Affair fhould be determined 
by the Sudgment of an Arbiter: The Acclamatins of the Mul- 
titude favour'd fometimes the one Party, fometsmes the other. 

Here is a fine Plan for a Mafter-piece of Expreffion; any 
Judge of Painting will fee our Author has chofen that Caufe 
which of all others, wou'd give occafion to the greateft Va- 
riety of expreffion: The Father, the Murderer, the Wict- 
nefles, and the different Paffions of the Affembly, would af- 
ford an ample Field for this Talent even to Raphael himfelf. 


Third Compartiment. The Senate. 


Kyjeuxes 6” dea Aady éeyruov, &°c.| The Heralds rang’d the People 
su order: The reverend Elders were feated on Seats of polfh'd 
Stone, in the facred Circle; they rofe up and declared their 
Judgment, each m his Turn, with the Scepter in his. Hand: 
Two Talents of Gold. were laid in the middle of she Circle, to 
Se given to him who fhould pronounce the moft equitable Judg- 
| 78ent. 

The Judges are feated in the Center of the Pi€ture; one 
(who is the principal Figure) ftanding up as f{peaking, ano- 
ther in an Adtion of rifing, as in order to fpeak: The Gtound 
about ’em a Profpect of the Forum, filld with Auditors and 
Spectators. 7 


Pp . | ~~ Fourth 
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Fourth Compartiment. 4 Town in War: 


Tiy & éréeny moa, &c.| The other City was befieged by two 
glittering Armies: They were not agreed, whether to fack the 
Town, or divide all the Booty of s ento two equal Parts,’ to be 
fhaved between them: Meantime the befieged fecretly armed 

- themfelves for an Ambufcade. Thew Wwes, Children, and 
old Menwere pofted to defend the Walls: The Warriors 
march’d from the Tawn with Pallas and Mars at their Head: 
The Deities were of Gold, and had golden Armours, by the 
Glory of which they were diflingusfh’d above the Men, aswell 
as by their fupertor Stature, and more elegant Proportions. 

This Subje& may be thus difpofed: The Town pretty 
near the Eye, a-crofs the whole Pidture, with the old Men 
on the Walls: The Chiefs of each Army on the: Fore- 
ground: Their different Opinions for putting the Town to 
the Sword, or fparing it on account of the Booty, may be 
exprefs’d by fome having their Hands on their Swords, and 
looking up to the City, others ftopping them, or in an Adti- 
on of perfuading againft it. Behind, in Profped&, the Townf- 
men may be feen going out from the back Gates, with the 
two Deities at their Head. — 3 a 

Homer here gives a clear Inftance of what the Ancients — 
always practifed; the diftinguifhing the Gods and Goddeffes 
by Charaéters: of Majefty or. .Beanty fomewhat fuperior to 
Nature; we conftantly find this in their Statues, and to this 
the modern Mafters owe the grand Tafte in the Perfection 
of their Figures. : 


Fifth Compartiment.. An Ambu/cade: 


OLS? ore 34 P ikavov, &'c.] Beimg arrived at the River where 
they defign’d thew Ambufh (the Place where the Cattel were 
waterd) they difposd themfelves along the Bank, cover'd with . 
their Arms: Two Spies lay at a diftance from them, obferving 
when the Oxen and Sheep fhould come to drink. They came 
smmediately, followed by two Shepherds, who were playing on 

their Pipes, without any Apprehenfion of thew Danger, : 
~ ‘This 
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This quiet Pidure is a kind of Repofe between the laft, 
and the following, active Pieces. Hereis a Scene of a Ri- 
ver and Trees, under which lye the Soldiers, next the Eye 
of the Spectator; on the farrcher Bank are placed the two 


. Spies on one Hand, and the Flocks and Shepherds appear 
coming at a greater Diftance on the other. ss 


Sixth Compartiment. The Battel 


Ol wey T2 neoidovles, &S'c.] The People of the Town rufh'd upon 
them, carried off the Oxen and Sheep, aud kilbd the Shepherds. 
The Befiegers fitting before the Town, heard the Outcry, and 
_ mounting thew Horfes, arriv’d at the Bank of the River; where 

thery fropp'd, and encounter’d each other with their Spears. 
Difcord, Tumult, and Fate rag’d in the mdft of them. There 
might you fee cruel Deltiny dragging a dead Soldier thro’ the 
—Battel ; two others fhe feiz’d alive; one of which was mortally 
wounded; the other not yet hurt: The Garment on her Should- 
ers was flain’d with human Blood: The Figures appear'd as sf 
they lived, moved, and fought, you would think they really drag- 
ged off their Dead. . : 

-The Sheep and two Shepherds lying dead upon the Fore- 
ground. A Battel-piece fills the Pidture. The Allegorical 
Figure of the Parca or Deftiny is the Principal. This had 
been a noble Occafion for fuch a Painter as Rubens, who has 
with moft Happinefs and Learning, imitated the Ancients 
in thefe fictitious and fymbolical Perfons. 7 


Seventh Compartiment. | Tillage. | 


Ev &° érides veidv waranny.| The next Piece reprefented a large 
Field, a deep--and ppgine Soil, which feem'd to: have been 
three times plow’d ; the Labourers appeara turning their Plows 
on every fide. As foon as they caine to a Land's end, a Man 
- presented them a Bowl of Wine; cheared with this, they re- 
turi’d, and worked down a new furrow, defirous to baften to 
the next Lana’s end, The Field was of Gold, but look’d black 

| " : <a behind 
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behind the Plows, as if it had really been turn’d up ; the fur- 
prizing Effect of the Art of Vulcan. | 
The Plowmen muft be reprefented on the Fore-ground, 
in the Action of turning at the End of the Furrow. The 
Invention of Homer is not content with barely putting down 
the Figures, but enlivens them prodigioufly with fome re- 
markable Circumftance: The giving a Cup of Wine to the 
Plowmen muft occafion a fine Expreffion in the Faces. 


Eighth Compartiment. The Harveft. — 


Evo ériber'téusvoc, €5°c.] Next he reprefented a Field of Corn, 
in which the Reapers worked with fharp Sickles in their Hands; 
the Corn fell thick along the Furrows in equal Rows: Three 
Binders were employed in making up the Sheaves: The Boys 
attending them, gather’d up the loofe Swarths, and carried them 
im their Arms ta be bound: The Lord of the Field fianding in 
the midft of the Heaps, with a Scepter in bis Hand, rejoyces 
in Sslence> His Officers, at a Diftance, — a Feaft un- 
der the Shade of an Oak, and hold an Ox ready to be facri- 

— ficed; while the Women mex the Flower of Wheat for the Reap- 
ers. Supper. ; | 
_ Fhe Reapers on the Fore-ground, with their Faces towards 
the Spectators ; the Gatherers behind, and the Children on 
the farther Ground. The Mafter of the Field, who is the | 
chief Figure, may be fet in the middle of the Picture with 
‘a ftrong Light upon him, in the Action of dire&ting and | 
pointing with his Scepter: The Oak, with the Servants un- 
der it, the Sacrifice, &’c. on a diftant Ground, would alto- 
gether make a beautiful Grouppe of great Variety. 


Ninth Compartiment. The Vintage. 


"Ev 0 erie savage, &'c.) He then engraved a Vineyard 
loaden with its Grapes: The Vineyard was Gold, but the Grapes — 
black, and the Props of them Silver. A Trench of a dark Me- 
tal, and a Palifade of Tin encompafsd the whole a st 

| 4 ere 
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There was one Path in it, by which the Labourers in the Vine- 
yard pafid: Young Men and Maids carried the Fruit in wo- 
ven Baskets: In the middle of them aYouth playd on the Lyre 
and charmed them with bis tender Voice, as he fung to the 
Strings (or as he fung the Song of Linus:) The reft firiking 
the Ground with their Feet in exalt time, follow’d him in a 
Dance, and accompanied his Voice with thew own, 

The Vintage fcarce needs to be painted in any Colours 
but Homer’s. ‘The Youths and Maids toward the Eye, as 
coming out of the Vineyard: The Enclofure, Pales, Gate, &c. 
on the Fore-ground. ‘There is fomething inexpreffibly riant 
in this Piece, above all the reft. 


Tenth Compartiment. Animals. 


Ev 3 dyerny nonce Body, €c.) He graved a Herd of Oxen, 
marching with their Heads eretted; Thefe Oxen (tlaid with 
Gold and Tin) feem’d to bellow as they quitted thei Stall, and 
runin hajie tothe Meadows, through which a rapid Ruver rolPd 
with refounding Streams among ft the Rufhes: Four Herd{/men 
of Gold attended them, follow’d by nine large Dogs: Two terri- 
ble Lions ferzed a Bull by the Throat, who roar'd as they dragg’d 
him along; the Dogs and the Herd{men ran to his Refcue, but 
the Lions haviag torn the Bull, devour'd his Entrails, and drank 
bis Blocd, the Herd/men came up with their Dogs and hearten'd 
them in vain; they durft not attack the Lions, but fianding at 
Some Diftance, barked at them and flunn’d them. 

We have next a fine Piece of Animals, tame and favage: 
But what is remarkable, is, that thefe Animals are not cold- 
ly brought in to be gazed upon: The Herds, Dogs, and 
- Lions are put into Action, enough to exercife the Warmth 
and Spirit of Rubens, or the great Tafte of Fulto Romano. 

The Lions may be next the Eye, one holding the Bull by 
the Throat, the other tearing out his Entrails: A Herdfman 
or two heartening the Dogs: All thefe on the Fore-ground. _ 
On the fecond Ground another Grouppe of Oxen, that feem 
to have been gone before, toffing their Heads and running ; 
other Herdfmen and Dogs after em: And beyond them, a 
Profpect of the River. a 

| Qq Eleventh 
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Eleventh Compartiment. Sheep. 


Ey dé voudy, Sc. The divine Artift then engraved a large Flock 
ofwhite Sheep, feeding along a beautiful Valley. Innumerable — 
Folds, Cottages, and enclosd Shelters, were fcatter’d thro’ the 
Profpett. | | | | 

This is an entire Landfcape without human Figures, an 
Image of Nature folitary and undifturb’d: The deepeft Repofe 
and Tranquillity is chat which diftinguifhes it from the others. 


Twelfth Compartment. Zhe ‘Dance. 


"Ey 08 yovdv, Nc.) The skilful Vulcan then defign'd the Figure 
and various Motions of a Dance, lke that which Dedalus of old 
contrwved in Gnoflus for the fair Ariadne. There the young 
Men and Maidens danced Hand in Hand ; the Maids were dref/sd 
in linen Garments, the Men in rich and fhining Stuffs: The 
Maids had flowery Crowns on thew Heads; the Men had Swords 
of Gold hanging from their Sides in Belts of Silver. Here they 
Seem’d to run ina Ring with attive Feet, as fwiftly as a Wheel 
runs round when tried by the Hand of the Potter. There, they 
appeard to move in many Figures, and fometimes to meet, fome- 

times to wind from each other. A Multstude of Spetlators ftood 
xound, delighted with the Dance. In the middle, two nimble 

| Tumblers exercifed themfelves in Feats of Attivity, while the 
Song was carried on by the whole Crrcle. | 

This Pidture includes the greateft Number of Perfons: 
Homer himfelf has group’d them, and marked the manner 
of the Compofition. ‘This Piece would excel in the different 
4irs of Beauty which might be given to the young Men 

_and Women, and the graceful Attitudes in the various man- 
ners of Dancing: On which account the Subject might be 
fit for Guido, or perhaps cou’d be no where better executed 
than in our own Countrey. | 


~ The Borpver of the SurE.p. 


Ey & rides xélamc, &c.| Then lafly, be reprefented the ra- 
pid Courfe of the great Ocean, which he made to roll sts Waves 
round the Extremity of the whole Circumference. 

This (as has been faid before) was only the Frame a 
w hole 
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ole Shield ; and is therefore but flightly touch’d upon, 
without any mention of particular Objects. | 


I ought not to end this Effay, without vindicating myfelf 


from the Vanity of treating of an Art, which I love fo much | 
better chan I underftand: But I have been very careful to 


confale both the beft Performets and Judges in Painting. 
I can’s negle& this occafion of faying, how happy I think 
myfelf in the Favour of the moft diftinguifh'd Maftets of thar 
Art. Sir Godfrey Kueller in particular allows. me-to tell the 
World, that he entirely agrees with my Sentiments on this 
Subject: And I can’t help wifhing, that hé who gives this 
Teftimony to Homer, would. ennoble fo great a Defign b 
his own Execution of it. Vuscan never wrought for Therss 
with more Readinefs and Affection than Sir Godfrey has done 
for mie: And fo admirable a Pidture of the whole Univerfe 
could not be a more’ agreeable Prefent than he hae oblig’d 
me with, in the Portraits of fome of thofe Perfons who aré 
— to me the deareft Objects in it. i bas 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Reconciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon, 
HE TIS brings to her Son the Armour made by Vulcan: 
| | _ She preferves, the Body of bis Friend from Corrupti- 
_ on, and commands him to affemble the Army, to de= | 
clare his Refentment at an end. A gamemnon and Achilles 
are folemnly reconcild: The Speeches, Prefents, and Ceremp- 
utes on that Occafion; Achilles is with great Difficulty per- 
Suaded to refrain from the Battel ull the Troops have refrefh'd 
themfelves, by the Advice of Ulyfles. The Prefents are con- 
vey'd to the Tent of Achilles; where Brifeis laments over the 
Body of Patroclus. The Hero obftinately refuses all repaft, 
and gwves bimfelf up to Lamentations for his Friend, Minerva 
defcends to firengthen him, by the Order of Jupiter. He arms 
for the Fight; his Appearance deferibed. “He addrveffes him- 
Self to bis Horfes, and reproaches them with the Death of 
Patroclus. One of them is miraculoufly endued with Voice, 
and infpird to prophecy his Fate ; but rhe Hero, not aftonifod 
by thar Prodigy, rufbes with Fury to the Combate. 7 

The thirtieth Day. The Scene is on the Sea-fhore, 
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}OON.as ile heaved her orient Hk ad 
Above the Waves that blufi’d with earl y Red, 
Sith new-born Day to, gladden mortal Sight, 
And gild the Courts of Heav’ 'n with facted Light.) 
Th’immortal Arms the Goddefs-Mother bears 5 __ 
Swift to her.Son: Her Son the finds in Tears, 
Stretch’d o’er Patroclus’ Corfe; while all the reft . 

— Their. Sov’reign’s Sorrows in their own pret 
A Ray divine her heav'nly Prefence fhed,. | 
And thus, his Hand foft-touching, Thetts faid. 10 
 Supprefs (my Som) this Rage of Grief, and know 
It was not Man, but Heav’n that gave, the Blow; | 
Behold 
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Behold what Arms by Vulcan are beftow’d, 
Arms worthy thee, or fit to. grace a God. 
ts Then drops the radiant Burden on the Ground; 
Clang the ftrong Arms, and-ring the Shores around: 
Back fhrink the Myrmidons with dread Surprize, 
And from the broad Effulgence turn their Eyes. 
~ Unmov’d, the Hero kindles at the Show, 
20And feels with Rage divine his Bofom glow | 
From his fierce Eye-balls living F lames expire, 
“And flath inceflant like a Stream of Fire: ° 
He turns the radiant Gift; and: feeds his Mind 
On all th’immortal. Artift had defign’d. 

25 Goddefs (he cry’d) thefe glorious Arms that fhine 
With matchlefs Art, -confefs the Hand divine. - 
Now ‘to the bloody Battel let me bend: . 

But ah! thé Relicks of my flaughter’d Friend! . 


In thofe wide Wounds thro’ which ‘his Spirit fled, 


_3°Shall Flies and Worms’ obfcene, pollute the Dead? 
That unavailing Care be ‘laid afide, — 
(The: Azure Goddefs to her Sonreply’d) > 
Whole’ Years untouch’d, uninjur’d fhall remain 
Frefly as in- Life, the Carcafe of the Slain. 


a eae 
a ne , . But 
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But go, Achilles, (as Affairs require) a5 

Before the Grecian Peers renounce thine Ire: 

Then uncontroll’d in boundlefs War engage, © 

And Heav’n with Strength fupply the mighty Rage! 
Then in the Noftrils of the Slain fhe pour d 

Nectareous Drops, and rich Ambrofia fhowr’d = 


~ Oer all the Corfe: The Flies forbid their Prey, 


Untouch’d it refts, and facred from Decay. 


Achilles to the Strand obedient went; 


~The Shores refotinded with the Voice he fent. | 
The Heroes heard, and all the Naval Train 43 


That tend the Ships, or guide them o’er the Main, 

Alarm’d, tranfported, at the well-known Sound, 

Frequent and full, the great Affembly crown’d ; - 

Studious to fee that Terror of the Plain, 

Long loft to Battel, fhine in Arms again: ‘ 50 

| Tydides and Ulyffes firft appear, 

Lame with their Wounds, and leaning on the Spear: 

Thefe on the facred Seats of Council plac’d, — 

The King of Men, Atrides, came the laft: 

He too fore wounded by Agenor’s Son. 5$ 

Achilles (rifing in the men) begun. 
Sf —  . Qh 
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Oh Monarch! ‘better far had been the F ate 
Of thee, of me, of all the Grecian State, 
If (cer the Day when by mad Paffion {way’d, 
6oRafh we contended for the black-ey’d Maid) 
Preventing Dian had difpatch’d her Dart, 
And fhot the fhining Mifchief to the Heart! 
_ Then many a Hero had not prefs’d the Shore, | 
Nor Troy’s glad Fields been fatten’d with our Gore:. 
6 Long, long thall Greece the Woes we éaus’d, bewail; 
And fad Pofterity repeat the Tale. | 
But this, no more the Subject of Debate, 
Is paft, forgotten, and refign’d to Fate: 
Why fhould (alas) a mortal Man, as I, 
7°Burn with a Fury that can never dic? 
Here then my Afiger ends: Let War fucceed, 
And ev’n as Greece has bled, let Dion bleed. 
_ Now call the Hofts, and try, if in our Sight, 
_‘Lroy yet fhall dare to camp a fecond N ight? 
. 751 deem, their Mightieft, when this Arm he knows, 
Shall *{cape with Tranfport, and with Joy repofe. 
He faid: His finifh’d Wrath with loud Acclaim 
The Greeks accept, and fhout sound Name. 
: When 
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When thus, not rifing from his lofty Throne, 
In State unmov’d, the King of Men begun. 80 
Hear me ye Sons of Greece! with Silence hear! 

And grant your Monarch an impartial Ear; 

Awhile your loud, untimely Joy fufpend, 

And let your rafh, injurious Clamours end: 

Unruly Murmurs, or ill-tim’d Applaufe, Rg 

Wrong.the beft Speaker, and the jufteft Caufe. 

Nor charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire Debate; 

Know, angry ‘fove, and all-compelling Fate, 

With fell Exvyanis, urg’d my Wrath that Day 

When from Achilles’ Arms I forc’d the Prey. + 90 

What then cou’d I, againft the Will of Heaven? 

Not by my felf, but vengeful te driv’n ; 

_ She, Fove’s dread Daughter, fated to infeft 

The Race of Mortals, enter’d.in my Breaft. 

Not on the Ground that haughty Fury treads, 95 

But prints her lofty F ootfteps on the Heads 

Of mighty Men ; inflicting as fhe goes 

Long-fefVring Wounds, inextricable Woes! 

Of old, fhe ftalk’d amid the bright Abodes; 

And ‘fove himfelf, ‘the Sire of Men and Gods, 100 
| The — 
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The World’s great Ruler, felt her venom’d Dart; 
Deceiv’d by Funo’s Wiles, and female Art. 
For when Alcmena’s nine long Months were run, 
And ‘fove expected his immortal Son; 

ics To Gods and Goddeffes th’unruly Joy 
He fhow’d, and vaunted of his matchiefs Boy: 
From us (he faid) this Day an Infant f{prings, 
Fated to rule, and born a King: of Kings. . 
Saturnia ask’d an Oath, to vouch the Truth, 

110 And fix Dominion on the favour’d Youth. 
The Thund’rer, unfufpicious of the Fraud, 
Pronounc’d thofe folemn Words that bind a God. 
The joyful Goddefs, from Olympus’ Height, 
Swift to Achatan Argos bent her Flight; 

_ usScarce fev’n Moons gone, lay Sthenelus his Wife; 
She pufh’d her ling’ring Infant into Life: 
Her Charms Alcmena’s coming Labours ftay; 

And ftop the Babe, juft iffuing to the Day. 
Then bids Saturninus bear his Oath in mind; 

_ noA Youth (faid fhe) of Sfove’s immortal Kind 
Is this Day born: From Stheuelus he fprings, 

And claims thy Promife to be King of Kings. 
Grief 
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Grief f{eiz’d the Thund’rer, by his Oath engag’d; 
Stung to the Soul, he forrow’d, and he rag’d. | 
From his Ambrofial Head, where perch’d fhe fate,125 
He fnatch’d the Fury-Goddels of Debate , | 
The dread, th’irrevocable Oath he {wore, 
Th’immortal Seats fhould ne’er behold her iiore; 
And whirl’d her headlong down, for ever driv’n 
From bright Olympus and the ftarry Heav’n: 130 
Thence on the nether World the F uty fell; 
Ordain’d with Man’s contentious Race to dwell. 
Full oft? the God his Son’s hard Toils bemoan’d, 
Curs’d the dire Fury, and in fecret groan’d. 
Ev’n thus, like Fove himfelf, was I mifled, a 
While raging Heéfor heap’d our Camps with Dead. | 
What can the Errors of my Rage attone? 
My martial Troops, my Treafures, are thy own: 
_ This Inftant from the Navy ‘hall be fent 
Whate’er Ulyffes promis’d at thy Tent: 140 
But thou! appeas’d, propitious to our Pray’r, 
Refume thy Arms, ahd fhine again in War. 

O King of Nations! whofe fuperiour Sway 
(Returns Achilles ) all our Hofts obey ! 

Tt To 
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14s To keep, or fend the Prefents, be thy Care; _ 
To us, ’tis equal: All we ask is War. 
While yet we talk, or but an inftant fhun | 
~The Fight, our glorious Work remains undone. 
Let ev’ry Greek who fees my Spear confound 
150 Lhe Trojan Ranks, and deal Deftruction round, 
With Emulation, what I act, furvey, 
And learn from thence the Bufinefs of the Day: 
The Son of Peleus thus: And thus replies 
_ The great in Councils, Ithacus the Wife. 
ts5 Tho’ god-like Thou art by no Toils oppreft, 
At leaft our Armies claim Repaft and Reft: 
Long and laborious. muft the Combate be, 
When by the Gods infpir’d, and led by thee. — 
Strength is deriv’d from Spirits and from Blood, 
160And thofe augment by gen’rous Wine and Food; 
What boaftful Son of War, without that Stay, 
Can lait a Hero thro’ a fingle Day? 
— Courage may prompt; but, ebbing out his Strength, 
Mere-untupported Man muft yield at length; 
16s Shrunk with dry Famine, and with Toils declin’d, 
The dropping Body will defert the Mind: 
a - But 
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But built anew with Strength-conferring Fare, 
With Limbs and Soul untam’d, he tires a War. 
‘Difmifs the People then, and give command, | 
With ftrong Repaft to hearten evry Band; © 170 
But let the Prefents, to Achelles made, 
In full Affembly of all Greece be laid. 

The King of Men fhall rife in publick Sight, 

And folemn fwear, (obfervant of the Rite) 

That {potlefs as fhe came, the Maid removes, 175 
Pure from his Arms, and guiltlefs of his Loves. - 
That done, a fumptuous Banquet {hall be made, — 
And the full Price of injur’d Honour paid. 

_ Stretch not henceforth, O Prince! thy fov’reign Might, 

Beyond the Bounds of Reafon and of Right; 18 

’Tis the chief Praife that e’er to Kings belong’d, 

Toright with Juftice, whom with Pow’r they wrong’d. 

+ Tp him the Monarch, Juft is thy Decree, — 

Thy Words give Joy, and Wifdom breathes in thee. 

Each due Atonement.gladly I prepare;; 8s 

And Heav’n regard meas I juftly fwear! - 

Here then awhile let Greece aflembled ftay, 

Nor great Achilles grudge this fhort Delay; 
Till 


b 
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° Till from the Fleet our Prefents be convey’d, 
r90And, ‘fove attefting, the firm Compact made. 
A Train of noble Youth the Charge thall bear; 
 Thefe to felect, Ulyffes, be thy Care: 
In order rank’d let all our Gifts appear, 
And the fair Train of Captives clofe the Rear: 
195 Talthybius fhall the Victim Boar convey, 
Sacred to Fove, and yon’ bright Orb of Day. 
For this (the ftern Hacides replies) 
Some lefs important Seafon may fuffice, | 
When the fterti Fury of the War is oer, 
200 And Wrath extinguifh’d burns my Breaft ino more. 
By Hedéfor flain, their Faces to the Sky, 
All grim with gaping Wounds, our Heroes lye: 
Thofe call to War! and might my Voice incite, 
Now, now, this Inftant, fhou’d commence the Fight. 
205 Then, when the Days’ complete, let gen’rous Bowls 
And copious Banquets, glad your weary Souls. 
Let not my Palate know the Tafte of Food, — 
Till my infatiate Rage be cloy’d with Blood: 
Pale lyes my F riend, with Wounds disfigur’d o’er, 
And his cold Feet are pointed to the Door. 


: Revenge 
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Revenge is all my Soul! no meaner Care, 
Int’reft, or Thought, has room to harbour there; 
Deftruction be my Feaft, and mortal Wounds, 
And Scenes of Blood, and agonizing Sounds. 
O firft of Greeks (Ulyffes thus rejoin’d) 215 

The beft and braveft of the Warrior-Kind! 
Thy Praife it is in dreadful Camps to fhine, 
But old Experience and calm Wifdom, mine. 
Then hear my Counfel, and to Reafon yield, 
The braveft foon are fatiate of the’ Field : "220 
Tho’ vaft the Heaps that ftrow the crimfon Plain, 
The bloody Harveft brings but little Gain: 
The Scale of Conqueft ever wav’ring lies, 
Great ove but turns it, and the Victor dies! 
The Great, the Bold, by Thoufands daily fall, | 225 
And endlefs were the Grief, to weep for all. 
Eternal Sorrows what avails to fhed? 
Greece honours not with folemn Fafts the Dead: 

Enough, when Death demands the Brave, to pay 
The Tribute of a melancholy Day. 230 
One Chief with Patience to the Grave, refign d, 


Our Care devolves on others left behind. 
Uu : Let 
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Let gen’rous F ood Supplies of Strength produce, 
Let rifing Spirits flow from fprightly Juice, 

235 Let their warm Heads with Scenes of Battle glow, 
And pour new Furies on the feebler Foe. 
~ Yet a fhort Interval, and none fhall dare 
Expect a fecond Summons to the War; — 
Who waits for that, the dire Effect fhall find, 
2401f trembling in the Ships he lags behind. 
Embodied, to the Battel let us bend, 
And all at once, on haughty Tyoy defcend. 
And now the Delegates Ulyfes fent, 
To bear the Prefents from the royal Tent. 
245 Lhe Sons of Neffor, Phyleus’ valiant Heir, 
Thias and Merton, Thunderbolts of War, 
With Lycomedes of Cretontzan Strain, 
And Melanippas; form’d the chofen Train. 
Swift as the Word was giv’n, the Youths obey’d; 
250 1 wice ten bright Vafes in the midft they laid ; 
A Rowe of fix fair Tripods then fucceeds; 
And twice the Number of high-bounding Steeds:. 
Sev’n Captives next a lovely Line compofe; 
The eighth Brifews, like the blooming Rofe, . 
Clos’d 
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Clos’d the bright Band: Great Ithacus, beforé, 455 

Firft of the Train, the golden Talents bore: 

~The reft in publick View the Chiefs difpofe, 

A fplendid Scene! Then Agamemnon role: 

The Boar T althybius held: The Grecian Lord | 

Drew the broad Cutlace fheath’d befide his Sword ;>60 _ 

The ftubborn Briftles from the Victim’s Brow 

He crops, and off’ring meditates his Vow. 

His Hands uplifted to th’attefting Skies, 

On Heav’ns broad marble Roof were fix’d his Eyes, 

The folemn Words a deep Attention draw, | bs 

And Greece around fate thrill’d with facred Awe. 
Witnefs thou Firft! thou greateft Pow’r above! 

All good, all-wife, and all-furveying ove! — 

And Mother Earth, and Heav’ns revolving Light, 

And ye, fell Furies of the Realms of Night, 276 

Who rule the Dead, and horrid Woes prepare . 

For perjur’d Kings, and all who falfely fwear! | : 

The black-ey’d Maid inviolate removes, | 

Pure and unconfcious of my manly Loves. - 

If this be falfe, Heav’n all its Vengeance fhed, . : 

And level’d Thunder {trike my guilty Head! . 


_ : With 
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With that, his Weapon deep inflicts the Wound 
The bleeding Savage tumbles to the Ground: 
The facred Herald rolls the Victim flain 
»8(A Feaft for Fith) into the foaming Main. 
Then thus Achilles. Hear, ye Greeks! and know 
Whate’er we feel, ’tis Fove inflidts the Woe: 
Not elfe Atrides could our Rage inflame, 
Nor from my Arms, unwilling, force the Dame. 
285°T was Fove’s high Will alone, oeruling all, 
That doom’d our Strife, and doom’d the Greeks to fall. 
Go then ye Chiefs! indulge the genial Rite; 
| Achilles waits ye, and expects the Fight. 
The {peedy Council at his Word adjourn’d: 
*90To their black Veffels all the Greeks return’d. 
Achilles fought his Tent. His Train before 
' March’d onward, bending with the Gifts they bore. 
Thofe in the Tents the Squires induftrious {pread ; . 
The foaming Courfers to the Stalls they led. 
295 To their new Seats the Female Captives move; 
Brifets, radiant as the Queen of Love, 
_ Slow as the paft, beheld with fad furvey 
Where gath’d with cruel Wounds, Patroclus lay. 
. = a Prone 
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Prone on the Body fell the heav’nly Fair, ; | | 
Beat her fad Breatt, and tore her golden Hair; ~ 300 
All-beautiful in Grief: ‘et humid Eyes 
Shining with Tears, ‘fhe lifts, and: thus ‘fhe cries, :: 

Ah Youth! for ever: dear, for! ever kind, 

Once tender Friend of my diftracted Mind! 

I left thee frefh in Life; in Beauty gay; it x “4 dee 

Now find thee cold, inanimatéd -Clay!.. 

What Woes my wretched Race of Life attend ?. 

Sorrows on Sorrows, never doom’d to.end!; ua 

The firft lov’d Confort of: my virgin Bed” 

Before thefe Eyes in fatal Battel bled:.. |." 3to 

My three brave Brothers in one mournful. Day — 

All trod the dark, irremeable Way: - 

_ Thy friendly Hand uprear’d me from the Plain, 
And :dry’d my Sorrows fora Husband flain; 
‘Achilles’ Care you promis’d I fhou’d prove, aa 31g 

The firft, the deareft Partner of his Love, | 

That Rites divine fhould ratify the Band, 

And make me Emprefs- in his native eal: = 

Accept thefe grateful Tears! For thee they flow, | 

For — that ever felt another’ s Woe! F520 
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Her Sifter. Captives echo’d' Groan‘for Groan, 
Nor-mourn’d Patroclus’ Fortunes, but their own. 
The Leaders prefs'd the Chief on ev’ry fide; 
Unmov’d; -he heard them, and with Sighs deny’d. - 
3.5 If yet: Achilles-have a Friend, whofe Care — 
Is bent to. pleafe him; this Requeft. forbear: 
_ “Till yonder Sun defcend, ah let me pay 
To Grief anid Anguifh one abftemious Day. | 
He fpoke, and ‘from the Warriors turn’d his Face: 
330 Yet ftill‘the Brother-Kings of tress’ Race: - 
Neftor, Idomeneus, ‘Ulyffes: fage, 
And Phenix; ftrive to calm. his Griéf and Rage 
His Rage they calm not, nor his Grief controul ; 
He groans, he raves, he forrows from his Soul.. 
33; hou too, Patrocius! (thus his Heart he vents) 
Haft {préad th’inviting: Banquet in.our Tents; 
’-Thy fweet’ Society, thy ‘winning Care, 
Oft’ ftay’d “Achilles, ruthing ‘to. the War. 
But now: alas! to Death’s cold Arms tefign’d, 
340What Banquet -bui€‘Revenge'can glad my’ Mind? 
What greater Sorrow could afflict my Breaft, - 
"What more, if hoary Peleus were deceaft? | 
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Who now, perhaps, in Ptbza dreads to hear 

His Sen’s fad Fate, and drops a tender Tear.) 

What more, fhopld Neoptolemas the braye, 345 
(My only — fii into the Grave? » 

Of all “heglecft, wage nee War). Sat oe 

I con’d: not this, this crpel Stroke attend; - eee 
Fate claim’d. dAchilles, “bat might {pare his Fries 
I hop’d Patroclus might furvive, torear. 2. + 
My tender Orphan with a Parent’s Care, °° 7 


And glad: his: Eyes with his paternat Reign, 

The lofty Palace, andthe large Domain. a ee 

For Peleus breaths no more the;vital Airs. =: 

Or drags a ‘wretched Life of Age and Care, 

But till the News of my:fad Fate invades 

His haftening . Soul,: andhfinks him to. the Shades, ° 
sighing he: faid: His Grief the. Heroes sei &. 


From Scyros Ifle conduct him o’er the Main, . =) | 


Pa 2 has 


Their 5: mingled Grief the Sire “a Heav’ A, furvey'd ' 
And thus, with Pity, to his _— ‘d. — 
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Is then Achilles. now no more thy Care, « 
36; And doft thou thus defert the Great in War? 
Lo, where yon’ Sails their canvas Wings extend, 
All comfortlefs he fits, and wails his. Friend: 
E’er Thirft and Want his Forces have oppreft, 
Hafte and infufe Ambrofia in his Breaft. 
370 He fpoke, and fudden as the Word of fove - 
Shot the defcending Goddefs from above. 
So fwift thro’ Aither the thrill: Harpye fings, . 
The wide Air floating to her ample. Wings. 
To great Achilles the her Flight addreft; 
375 And pour’d divine Ambrofia in his Breaft; 
— With Nectar fweet, (Refection of the God’s !) 
Then, fwift afcending, fought the bright Abodes, 
Now iffued from the Ships the warrior Train, . 
And like a Deluge pour’d upon the Plain. 
380 As when the piercing Blafts of Boreas blow, 
And featter o’er the Fields the driving Snow ; 
From dusky Clouds the fleecy Winter flies, 
Whofe dazling Luftre whitens all the Skies: 
_ So Helms fucceeding Helms, fo Shields from Shields 
385 Catch the quick — and brighten all the Fields; 
Broad- 
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Broad-glitt’ringBreaftplates, Spears with pointedRays 


Mix in one Stream, reflecting Blaze on Blaze: . 
Thick beats the Center as the Courfers bound, 
WithSplendor flame theSkies,and laugh theFieldsaround. 
Full in the midft, high tow’ring o’er the reft, 390 
‘His Limbs in Arms divine Achilles dreft; - 
Arms which the Father of the Fire beftow’d, 
Forg’d on th’Eternal Anvils of the God. | 
Grief and Revenge his furious Heart infpire, 
His glowing Eye-balls roll with living Fire, 395 
He grinds his Teeth, and furious with Delay — 
O’erlooks th’embattled Hoft,and hopes the bloody Day: 
The filver Curfhes firft his Thighs infold; _ 
Then o’er his Breaft was brac’d the hollow Gold: 
The brazen Sword a various Baldrick ty’d, 40° 
That, ftarr’d with Gems, hung glitt’ring at his fide; 
And like the Moon, the broad refulgent Shield 
Blaz’d with long Rays, and gleam’d athwart the Field. 
So to Night-wand’ring Sailors, pale with Fears, 
- Wide o’er the wat’ry Wafte, a Light appears, — gos 
Which ‘on the far-feen Mountain. blazing high, 
Streams from fome lonely Watch-tow’r to the Sky: 
Y y With 
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With mournful Eyes they gaze, and gaze again; 
Loud hows the Storm, and drives them o’er the Main. 
419 Next, his high Head the Helmet grac’d ; behind 
The f{weepy Creft hung floating in the Wind: 
Like the red Star, that from his flaming Hair 
Shakes down Difeafes, Peftilence and War; 
So ftream’d the golden Honours from his Head, 
415 Trembled the {parkling Plumes,and the loofeG lories fhed. 
The Chief beholds himfelf with wond’ring eyes; 
His Arms he poifes, and his Motions tries ; 
Buoy’d by fome inward Force, he feems to fwim; 


And feels a Pinion lifting ev’ry Limb. 


_ ao And now he fhakes his great paternal Spear, 


Pond’rous and. huge! which not a Greek could rear. 
From Pelion’s cloudy Top an Ath entire 
Old Chiron fell’d, and fhap’d it for his Sire ; 
A Spear which ftern Achilles only wields, 
425 The Death of Heroes, and the Dread of Fields. 
Automedon and Alcimus prepare | 
Th’immortal Courfers, and the radiant Car, 
(The filver Traces {weeping at their fide) 
Their fiery Mouths refplendent Bridles ty’d, 
| The 
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The lv’ry {tudded Reins, return’d behind, 430 
Wav'd o’er their Backs, and to the Chariot join’d. 

The Charioteer then whirl’d the Lafh around, 

And fwift afcended at one active Bound. 

All bright in heav’nly Arms, above his Squire 

Achilles mounts, and fets the Field on Fire; | 435 
Not brighter, Phebus in th’ A‘thereal Way, 

_ Flames from his Chariot, and reftores the Day. 

High o’er the Hoft, all terrible he ftands, 

And thunders to his Steeds thefe dread Commands. 

_ Xanthus and Balius! of Podarges’ Strain, = 440 
(Unlefs ye boaft that heav’nly Race in vain) 

Be fwift, be mindful of the Load ye bear, 

And learn to make your Mafter more your Care: 
Thro’ falling Squadrons bear my flaught’ring Sword, 
Nor, as ye left Patroclus, leave your Lord. 

The gen rous Xauthus, as the Words he faid, 
Seem’d fenfible of Woe, and droop’d his Head: 
Trembling he f{tood before the golden Wain, - 
And bow’d to Duft the Honours of his Mane, | 
When {trange to tell! (So Funo will’d) he broke 450 | 
Eternal Silence, and portentous fpoke. 


445 


Achilles! 
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Achilles! yes! this Day at leaft we bear | 
Thy rage in fafety thro’ the Files of War: 
But come it will, the fatal Time muft come, 

» 455 Nor ours the Fault, but God decrees thy Doom. 
Not thro’ our Crime, or Slownefs in the Courfe; 
Fell thy Patroclus, but by heav’nly Force. 

The bright far-fhooting God who gilds the Day, 
(Confeft we faw him) tore his Arms away. - 

460 No—--could our Swiftnefs o’er the Winds prevail, 
Or beat the Pinions of the Weftern Gale, _ 

_ All were in vain---The Fates thy Death demand, | 
Due to a mortal and immortal Hand. 

Then ceas’d for ever, by the Furies ty’d, 

46s His fate-ful Voice. Th’intrepid Chief reply’d 
With unabated Rage----So let it be! 
Portents and Prodigies are loft on me. | 

- I know my Fates: To die, to fee no more 3 
My much lov’d Parents, and my native Shore-~_ 

470 Enough---When Heav’n ordains, I fink in Night, 
Now perifh Troy! He faid, and ruth’d to Fight. 
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Verse x3; 0 — rn 
Ehold what Arms, &c.] ’Tis not Poetry only which 
has had this Idea, of giving divine Amis to a Hero; 
we have a very remarkable Example of it in our 
_ holy Books. In the fecond of Maccabees, chap. 16. 
Fudas {ees in a'Dream the Prophet Feremah bringing to him 
a Sword. as from God: Tho’ this was only a Dream, or 
a Vifion, yee ftill it is the fame Idea. This Example is like- 
wife fo ‘much the-more worthy of Obfervation, as it is much 
later than thé’ Age of Homer; and as thereby it is feen, that’ 
the fame way of Thinking continued a long time amongft the 
Oriental Nations:;- Dacrer - - 


i 


Th 


Verse 30. Shall Flies and Worms obfcene pollute the Dead? ] 
The Care which Achilles takes in this place to drive away 
the Flies from the dead: Body: of Patroclus, feems to us a 
méan Employment, and a Care unworthy of a Hero. But 
that Office was regarded by Homer, and by all ‘the Greeks 
of his time, as a pious Duty confecrated by Cuftom and 


Religion; which obliged the Kindred and Friends of the 
| a Deceas’d 
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Deceas’d to watch his Corps, and prevent any Corruption 
before the folemn Day of his Funerals. It is plain this De- 
voir was thought an indifpenfable one, fince Achilles could 
not difcharge himfelf of it but by impofing it upon his Mo- 
ther. It is alfo clear, thac in thofe times the Prefervation 
of a dead Body was accounted a very important Matter, fintce 
the Goddefles themfelvées, nay the moft delicate of the God- | 
— deffes, made it the Subject of cheirutmoft Attention. As TZhesis 
preferves the Body of Patroclus, and chafes from it thofe In- 
fe&s that breed in the Wountds and caufe Putrefaction, fo 
Venus is employ’d Day and Night about that of Heéfor, in 
driving away the Dogs to which Achilles had expos’d it. 
Apollo, on his part, covers it with a thick Clond, and pie- 
ferves its Frefhnefs amidft the greateft Heats of the Sun: And 
this Care of the Deities over the Dead was look’d upon by 
Men as a Fruit of their Piety. -_ +. 
There is an excelfent Remark upon this Paffage in Bo//z’s 
admirable Treatife of the Epic Poem, lib. 3. c. 10. “‘ To {peak 
‘* (fays this Author) of the Arts and Sciences as a Poet onphe, 
we fhould veil them under Names and A@ions of Perfons 
fictitious and allegorical. . Homer will not plainly fay thar 
<< Sale has the Virtue to preferve dead Bodies, and prevent 
the Flies from engendering Worms in them; he wilt 
“ not fay, that the Sea prefented s4chrl/les a Remedy to pre- 
“ ferve Patrocles from Putrefaction; but he will make the 
Sea a Goddefs, and‘tell us, that Zhetss to comfort Achil- 
des, engaged to perfume the Body with an Ambrofia which 
fhou’d keep it a whole Year from Corruption: It is 
thus Homer teaches the Poets to {peak of Arts and Scien- : 
“‘ ces. This Example fhews the Nature of the things, 
that Flies caufe Putrefaction, ‘that Salt preferves Bodies from 
it; but all this is told us poetically, the whole is reduced 
into A@i8n, the Sea is made a Perfon who fpeaks and © 
acts, and this Profopope:a is accompanied with Paflion, 
Tendernefs and Affetion; in a word, there is nothin 
‘« which is not {according to rsfotle’s Precept) ‘endued with 
** Mannets. | | _. ) 


TIL 
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III. 
Verse 61. Preventing Dian had difpatch’d ber Dart, 
And foot the fining Mifchief to the Heart.| | 

Achilles withes Brifeis had died before fhe had occafion’d {6 
great Calamities to his Countreymen: I will not fay, to ex- 
cufe him, that his Virtue here overpowers his Love, but that 
the With is not fo very barbarons as it may feem by the Phrafe 
to a modern Reader. It is not, that Diana had a@ually kill’d 
her, as by a particular Stroke or Judgment from Heaven; it 
means no more than a natural Death, as appears from this 


Paffage in Ody/f. 15. 
When Age or Sicknefs have unnerv’d the Strong, 


Apollo comes, and Cyuathia comes along, 
They bend the Silver Bows for fudden Ill, 
And every flining Arrow flies to kill, — 


And he does not with her Death now, after fhe had been his Mi- © 
ftrefs, but only that fhe had died, before heknew, orlov’dher. | 
I. an 

Verse 93. She, Jove’s dread daughter.| This Speech of 
Agamemnon, confifting of little elfe than the long Story of 
Fupiter’s cafting Difcord out of Heaven, feems odd enough 
at firft fight; and does not indeed anfwer what I believe eve- 
ry Reader expects, at the Conference of thefe two Princes. 
Without exculing it from the Juftnefs, and proper Application 
of the Allegory in the prefenr Cafe, I think it a piece of Ar- 
tihce, very agreeable to the Character of Agamemnon, which 
is a Mixture of Haughtinels and Cunning! He cannot prevail 
with himfelF any way to leffen the Dignity of the royal Cha- 
racter,. of which he every.where appears jealous: Something 
he is oblig’d to fay in publick, and not brooking directly to 
own himfelf in the wrong, he flurs it over ae this Tale. 
With what Statelinefs is it that he yields? ‘* I was mifled 
. . Aaa “ fays 
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‘¢ (fays he) but I was mifled like Fupier. We inveft you 


‘¢ with our Powers, take our Troops and our Treafures: Our 


“ royal Promife fhall be fulfill'd, but be you pacified.” 


V. 
‘Verse 93. She, Jove’s dread Daughter, fated to infeft 
- ' The Race of Mortal—| | | 
Jt appears from hence, that the Ancients own’d a Demon, 
‘created by God himfelf, and totally takenupin doing Mifchief. 
This Fition is very remarkable, in as much as it proves 
that the Pagans knew that a Demon of Difcord and Male- 
di@ion was in Heaven, and afterwards precipitated to Earth, 
which perfectly agrees with holy Hiftory. St. Fu/zn will have 
it, that Homer attain’d to the Knowledge thereof in Egypr, 
and that he had ev’n read what //a:ah writes, chap.14. How 
art thou faln from Heaven, O Lucifer, Son of the Morning, 
how art thou. cut down to the Ground which didft weaken the 
Nations ?. But our Poet ‘could not have feen the Prophecy of 
Tfaiab, becaufe he liv’d 100, or 150 Years before that Pro- 
phet; and this Anteriority of Time makes this Paflage the 
more obfervable. Homer therein bears authentick Witnefs 
to the Truth of the Story, of an Angel thrown from Hea- 
-ven, and gives this Teftimony above an 100 Years before 
one of the greateft Prophets. {poke of it Dacser. 


Verse 145. ‘To keep or fend the Prefents, be thy Care.] 
Achilles neither refufes nor demands Agamemmnon’s Prefents : 
The firft would be too contemptuous, and the other would 
look too felfifh. It woud feem as if Achilles fought only 
for Pay like a Mercenary, which wou'd be utterly unbecoming 
a Hero, and difhonourable to that Character: Homer is won- 
derful as to the Manners. Spoud. Dac. _ 


® 
VIL. 
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se 
VeRseE 197. The fiern Hacides replies.] The Greet Verfe is 

Tov drapesitiusvog meooeDn nodag wxvs "AMAAEUS. | 


Which ‘is repeated very frequently throughout the Iliad. It 
is a very juft Remark of a French Critick, that what makes 
it fo much taken notice of, is the rambling Sound and Length 
of the Word dzapeitéucvos: This is fo true, that if ina Poem 
or Romance of the fame Length as the Iliad, we fhould re- 
peat The Hero anfwerd, full as often, we fhould never be fen- 
fible of that Repetition. And if we are not fhock’d at the 
like Frequency of thofe Expreffions in the Aneid, /ic ore re- 
fert, talia voce refert, tala ditta dabat, vuix ea fatus erat, &c. 
it is only becaufe the Sound of the Latin Words does not fill 
the Ear like that of the Greek drapesbousvec. 

The Difcourfe of the fame Critick upon thefe fort of Re- 
petitions in general, deferves to be tranieribed. That ufelefs 
Nicety; (fays he) of avoiding every Repetition which the 
Delicacy of later Times has introduced, was not known to 
the firft Ages of Antiquity: ‘The Books of Mofés abound 
with them. Far from condemning their frequent Ufe in the 
moft ancient of all the Poets,.-we fhauld look upon them as 
the certain Character of the Age in which he liv’d: They 
{poke fo in his Time, and to have {poken otherwife had been 
a Fault. And indeed nothing. is in itfelf fo contrary to the 
true Sublime, as that a 2 pe Exactnefs, with 
which we avoid to make ufe of a proper. Word becaufe 
it was us’d before. It is certain that the Romans were lefs 
fcrupulous as to this point: You have often in a fingle 
Page of Tully, the fame Word five or fix times over. If it - 
were really a Fault, it is not.to be.conceiv’d how an Author 
who fo little wanted Variety of Expreffions as Homer, could 
be fo very negligent herein? On the contrary, he feems 
to have affected to repeat the fame Things in the fame Words, 
~ on many Occafions. . or. arr oer © 


It 
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It was from two Principles equally true, that among feve- 
ral People, and in feveral Ages, two Practices entirely diffe- - 
rent took their Rife. Mofes, Homer, and the Writers of 
the firft Titnes, had found that Repetitions of the fame 
Words recall’d the Ideas of Things, imprinted them much 
more ftrongly, and render’d the Difcourfe more intelligible. 
Upon this Principle, the Cuftom of repeating Words, Phrafes, 
and even entire Speeches, infenfibly eftablifh’d icfelf both in 
Profe and in Poetry, efpecially in Narrations. — 

The Writers who fucceeded them obferv’d, even from Ho- 
mer hinilelf, that the preateft Beauty of Style confifted in — 

Variety. This they made their Principle: They therefore 
avoided Repetitions of Words, and ftill more of whole Sen- 
tences; they endeavour’d to vary their Tranfitions; and 
found out new Turns and Manners of expreffing the fame 
Things. | | , , 
‘ Either of thefe Praétices is good, but the Excefs of either 
vicious: We fhould neither on the one hand, thro’ a Love 
of Simplicity and Clearnefs, continually repeat the fame 
Words, Phrafes, or Difcourfes; nor on the other, for the 
Pleafure of Variety, fall into 4 childith Affetation of exprefling 
every thing twenty different Ways, tho’ it be never fo natu- 
raland common. .— | | | 
~ Nothing ‘fo much cools the Warmth of a Piece or puts 
out the Fire of Poetry, as that perpetual Care to vary in- 
ceffantly even in the fmalleft Circumftances. In this, as in 
many other Points, Homer has defpis’d the ungrateful Labour 
of too fcrupulous a Nicety, He has done like a great Painter, 
who does not think himfelf oblig’d to vary all his Pieces to 
that degrec, as not oné of ’em fhall have the leaft Refemblance 
to another: If the principal Figures are entirely different, 
we eafily excufe a Refemblance in the Landfcapes, the Skies, 

_orthe Draperies. Suppofe a Gallery full of Pidures, each 
of which reprefents a particular Subject: In onel fee Achilles © 
in Fury, menacing Agamemnén; in another the fame Hero 
with regret delivers ap Bri/éis to the Heralds; in a third ’tis 
(till Ailes but Achilles overcome with Grief, and lament- 
ing to his Mother. If the Air, the Gefture, the Counte- 
nance, the Character of Achilles, are the fame in each of 

| thefe 
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thefe three Pieces; if the Ground of one of thefe be the fame 
with that of the others in the Compofition and general De- 
fign, whether it be Landfcape, or Architecture; then indeed 
one fhould have: reafon to blame the Painter for the Uni- 
formity of his Figures and Grounds, But if there be no Same- 
nefs but in the Folds of a few Draperies, in the Strudture 
of fome part of a Building, or in the Figure of fome Tree, 
Mountain, or Cloud, it is what no. one would regard as a 
Fault. The Application is.obvious: Homer repeats, but they 
are not the great Strokes which he repeats, not thofe which 
ftrike and fix our Attention: They are only the little Parts, 
the Tranfitions, thé general Circumftances, or familiar Images, 
which recur naturally, and upon which the Reader but cafts 
his Eye carelefly: Such as the Defcriptions of Sacrifices, Re- 
pats, or Embarquements; fuch in fhort, as are in their own 
Nature much the fame, which it is fufficiene juft to fhew, 
and which are in a manner incapable of different Orna- | 
ments. _ “s + 

VI. 
Verse rsg. Strength is derw'd from Spirits, &c.| ‘This 
Advice of Ufyffes that the ‘Troops fhou'd refrefh themfelves 
with Eating and Drinking, was extremely neceflary, after a 
Battel of fo long Continuance as that of the Day before: 
And Achilles’s Defire that they fhou’d charge the Enemy im- 
mediately, without any Reflection on the Neceflity of that Re- 
frefhment, was alfo highly natural to his violent Character. This 
forces U/y/Jes to repeat that Advice, and infift upon it fo much: 
Which thefe Criticks did not fee into, who thro’ a falfe De- 
licacy are fhock’d at his infifting fo Warmly on. Eating’ and 
Drinking. Indeed to a common Reader whois more fond of 
heroig¢k aad romantick, than of juft and-natural Images, this 
at firit fight may have an Air of Ridicule; but Pi venture 
to fay there is nothing ridiculous: in the Thing itfelf, nor 
mean and low in Homer’s manner of expreffing it: And 
I believe the fame of this Tranflation, tho’ J have not foften’d 
or abated of the Idea they are fo offended with. | 


Bbhb IX. 
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IX. 


Verse 209. Pale lies my Friend, &c.| It is in the Greek, 
thes extended in my Tent with his Face turned towards the 
Door, dvd redbveoy téleampévec, that is to fay, as the Scholiaft 
has explain’d it, having bis Feet turned towards the Door. 
For it was thus the Greeks placed their Dead in the Porches 
of their Houfes, as likewife in /taly, 


In portam rigidos calces extendit. Perfius. 


-—— Recepitque ad limina greffum 
Corpus ubi exansmi pofitum Pallantus Acetes 
Servabat Sentor—— 


Thus we are told by Suetonius, of the Body of Augufas— 
Equefter ordo fufcepit, urbsque intulst, atque-in Veftibulo do- 


mus collocavst. 


X. 


Verse 221. Tho vaft the Heaps, &c.| Ulyffes’s Expreffion 
in the Original is very remarkable; he calls xa’rqum, Straw 
or Chaff, fach as are kill’d in the Battel ; and he calls duzjoy, 
the Crop, fuch as make their Efcape. -This is very con- 

- formable to the Language of Holy Scripture, wherein thofe 
who- perifh are called Chaff, and thofe who are faved are 
call’'d Corn, Dacter. : | | 


XI. 


VERSE 237. ——lVone fhall dare 

Expef a fecond Summons to the War.| 
_ This is very artful; U/j/fes, to prevail upon Achilles to let 
the Troops take Repaft, and yet in fome fort to fecond his 
impatience, gives with the fame Breath Orders for Bartel, by 
commanding the Troops to march, and expect no farther 
Orders. ‘Thus tho’ the Troops go to take Repaft, it looks 
as if they do not lofe a moment’s time, but are going to 
put themfelves in Array of Battel. Dacier, | 
| | XIl. 
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XID. 


Verse 280. Rolls the Visline into the Mai.) For it. was 


137 


not lawful to eat the Flefh of the Victims, that. were facri-: 


ficed in Confirmation of Oaths ;‘ fuch were Victims of Ma- 


eevee 


lediGtion. Exuffathus. « . | > a2 


— XII. 


Verse 281. Hear ye Greeks, 8c, ] Achilles, to let ieee « 


fee that he is entirely appeas’d, juftihes Agamemnon himfelf, 
and enters into the Reafons with which that Prince had co- 
lour’d his Fault. But in that Jultification he perfeAly well 
preferves his Character, and illuftrates the a he has 
over that ae who offended him, Dacier, 


oxIV. 


oN 


VERSE 303, &'c. The Pintle of Brifeiso over ss 1 . 


This Speech (fays Dsonyfius of Halicarnaffus) is not without 
its Artifice: While Brs/ess feems only to be deploring Pa- 
troclus, fhe reprefents to Achélles who ftands by, the Breach 
of the Promifes he had made her, and upbraids him with 
the Neglect he had been guilty of sia refigning her up to 


Agamemnon. He adds: that Achilles hereupon acknowledges 


the Juftice of her Complaint, and makes anfwer thar his 
Promifes fhould be performed: It was: a flip in: ‘thar great 


Critick’s Memory, for the Verfe he cites is not: in a this Pare: 


of the en, [Tee frxnndlousniy, Part ae 


XV. 


VERSE 315. Achilles Care you ite &c.] In thefe 
Days when our Manners are fo different from thofe of the 
Ancients, and we fee :none of thofe -difmal Caraftrophes 
which: laid whole Kingdoms’ wafte and fubjeéted Princeffes 


and. . 


Zz 
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and Queens to the Power of the Conqueror ; it will perhaps 
feem aftonifhing, that a Princefs of Brz/es’s Birth, the ver 
Day that her Father, Brothers, and Husband were kill’d by 
Achilles, fhould fuffer her felf to be comforted and even 
flatter’d with the Hopes of becoming the Spoufe of their Mar- 
derer. But fuch were the Manners of thofe Times, as an- 
cient Hiftory teftifies: And a Poet reprefents them as they 
were; But if there was a Neceffity for juftifying them, it might 
be faid that Slavery was at that time fo terrible, that in truth 
a Princefs like Brz/ezs was pardonable, to chufe rather to be- 
eome Achilles’s Wife than bis Slave. Dacter. Pe 


XVI. | 


VERSE 322. Lor mourn'd Patroclus Fortunes but their own. | 
Flomer adds this Touch, to heighten the Character of Brifeis, 
and to fhew the Difference there was between her and the 
other Captives. Brifess, as a well-born Princefs, really be- 
wail’d Patroclus out of Gratitude ; but the others, by pretend- 
ing to bewail him, wept only out-of Juteref.. Dacter, ~ 

XVII. - 
- VERSE 335. Thou too Patroclus, &c.}] This Lamentation. 
is finely introduced: While the Generals are perfuading him 
to take fome Refrefhment, it naturally awakens in his Mind ’ 
the Remembrance of Patroclus, who had fo, often brought him. 
Food every Morning before they went to Bartel: This is 
very natural, and admitably well conceals the Art of dtaw- 


ing the Subje& of his Difcourfe from the things that pre- 
fent themfelves. Spondanus. 


 XVHI. 
: Verse 3 5 1. I bop'd, Patroclus might furvive, &c.} Patrocle 


was young, and Achilles who had but a fhort time to lives 
ie ., | hoped 
a 
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hoped that after his Death his dear Friend wou’d be as a Fa- 
ther to his Son, and put him into the Poffeffion of his King-. 
dom: . Neoptolemus woud in Patrochus find Peleus and Achit- 
tes; whereas when Patroclus was dead, he muft be an Orphan 
indeed. Homer is particularly admirable for the Sentiments, 
and always follows Nature. Daczer. | 


XIX, 


Verse 384. So Helms facceedsng helms, fo Shields fromShields 
Catch the quick Beams, and beighten all the Fields.) 

It is probable the Reader. may think the Words, /Mnme, 
Splendid, and others deriv’d from the Luftre of: Arms, too 
requent in thefe Books. My Author isto anfwer for it, but 
it may be alledg’d in his Excufe, that when it was the Cuftom 

for every Soldier to ferve in'Armour, and when thofe Arms - 
were of Brafs before the Ufe of Iron became common, thefe 
Images of Luftre were lefs avoidable, and more receffarily fre- 


q 


quent in Defcriptions of this’ nature...’ 


Verse 398. Achilles arming bimfelf, &c.| There is a won- 
derful Pomp in this Defcription of Achilles’s arming himéfelf; 
every Reader without being pojnted to it, will fee the extreme 
Grandeur of all thefe Images; But what is particular, is, 
in what a noble Scale they rife one above another, and how 
the Hero is fet ftill in a ftronger Point df Light than before ; 
till he is at laft in a manner cdver'd ver with Glories: He 
is at firt likened to'the Mooilight, ‘then to the Flames of 
a Beacon, then toa Comet, and faftly to the Suni it felf. _— 


a) at. . 


| | 0.4 Sai: ak oe ee i : 

Verse 450. Then (Prange to tell! fo |uno wilPd) be broke 
Eternal Silence, and portentous f{poke.| 

It is remark’d, in excufe of this extravagant Fiction of a Horfe 


Ccc {peaking 


a 


19 


| 
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fpeaking, that Homer was authorized herein by Fable, Tra- 
dition, and Hiftory... Lewy makes mention of two Oxen that 


{poke ‘on different occafions, and recites the Speech of one, 
which; was, Roma. cave +161. Plsny tells us, thefe Animals 


were particularly gifted this way, 1. 8. c. 45. Eft freguens in 


prodigsis prifcorum, bovem locutum. Belides Homer had pre- 


par’d us for expecting fomething miraculous from thefe Horfes 
of Achilles, by reprefenting them to be immortal. We have 
feen ’em already fenfible, and weeping at the Death of Pa- | 
troclus: And we mutt add to all this, that a Goddefs is con- 
cern’d ia working this Wonder :. It is Fano that does it. Op- 
pian alludes to,this in a beautiful Paflage of his firft Book: 


Not having the Original by me, I fhall quote (what I be 


lieve is no lefs beautiful) Mr. Fenton’s Tranflation of it. 


| Of all the prone Creation, none difplay 
A friendher Senfe of Man’s fupersor Sway : 
Some in the, filent Pomp of Grief complain, 


|. . For the-brave ‘Chief, by doom of Battel flains..  :0\ 


| And when young Peleus s.bis rapid Car 
Rufl’d on, to rouze the Thunder of the War, 
With buman Voice tee his Steed deplor'd 
The Fate impending dreadful o'er his Lord. 
ee ee er > Cyneg. lib. 1. 


‘* Spondanus aud Dacier fail not to bring up Balaam’s Afs 


on this Occafion. But methinks the Commentators are 


at too much pains to difcharge the Poet from the Imputa- 
tion of extravagant FiGion, by accounting for Wonders of 
this kind:.I am afraid, that next to the Extravagance of in- 
venting them, is that.of endeavouring to reconcile fuch Fi@i- 
ons to. Probability. “Would: not one general Anfwer. do bet- 


ter, to fay once for all, that the abovecited Authors liv’d 


in the ge of Wonders: The Tate of the World hasbeen ge- 
nerally turn’d to the Miraculoys; Wonders were what the 
People would have, and what not only the Poets, but the 
Priefts;, gave emut oy 
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Verse 464. Then ceasd for ever, by the Firies tyd, 
His fate-ful Vosce— | 
The Poet had offended againft Probability if he had made 
Funo take away the Voice, for Juno (which fignifies the 
Air) is the caufe of the Voice. Befides, the Poet was wil- 
ling to intimate that the Privation of the Voice is a thing 
fo difmal and melancholy, that none but the Furies can 

take upon them fo cruel an Employment. Exjftathius. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
~The Pape af the ede, vad the: 4 sinh Ale 7 


W Upirir upon Achilles’s returning to the Battel, calls a 
J Council of the Gods, and permits them to affift either Party. 
The Terrors of the Combate defirih'd, when the Deities 
are engag’d. Apollo encaer ages Fences tq weet Achilles. Af- 
ter a long Converfation, thefe two Heroes encounter ; but Aneas 
#s preferv'd by the Affiftance of Neptune. Achilles falls upon 
the reft of the Trojans, and ss upon the port of killing Hettor, 
but Apollo conveys him awey ma Claud, Achilles purfues the 
Trojans wth a great Slagkier, | - .. i 
The fay&Pay”.continugs, «The Scane is gn the Field’ before 
Troy. SS ll’ 7 


THE 
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4HUS rotind Pelides breathing and Blood 
_” Greecé theath’d wi —* befide her Veffels 
ftood ; 

While near impending font a neighb’ring Height, — 
Troy’s black Battalions wait the Shock of Fight. 
Then Focve to Themes. gives Command, to call 
The Gods to Council in the ftarry Hall: 

Swift o'er Olympus hundred Hills. the flies, 

And fummons all the Senate of : the Skies. 

Thefe fhining on, in long Proceffion come 


To Foves eternal Adamantine Dome. 
Not one was abfent; not a Rural Pow’r 
‘That haunts the verdaat Gloom, or rofy Bow’r, 


Each 
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Each fair-hair’d Dryad of the fhady Wood, 
Each azure cee of the filver Flood; 

15 All but old Ocean, hoary Sire! who keeps 
His ancient Seat beneath the facred. Deeps., 
On Marble Thrones with lucid Columns crown 4d, | 
(The Work of Vulcan) fate the Gods around. 
Ev’n * He whofe Trident {w ‘ays the. watry Reign, 


20 Heard the loud Summons, and forfook the Main, 


Affum’d his Throne amid the bright Abodes, 
And qu eftion’d: thus the Sire of Men and Gods. 
* What moves theGod whoHeay’ tiand Farth commands, 
And grafps the Thunder in his awful Hands, 
2.5 Fhys to tony éne the whole etherial’ State? - 
Is Grééce‘and Troy the Subject -in debate? - 
Already- met, the low’ring Hofts appear, *.. 
And Death ftands ‘ardent’ on the Edge of ‘War.: 
“Tis true. (the Cloud-compelling Pow’r replies) 
so This Day, :we call the Council: of ‘the Skies" | 
In Care of ‘human Race; ev’n ‘Fove’s own Eye fs 
_ Secs with Regret unhappy Mortals die. . | 
Far on Olympus’ ‘Tep in fecret State 
Ourfelf will fit, and: fee. the- Hand. of Fate eee 
Work 
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Work out our Will. Celeftial Pow’rs! defcend, 35 
_ And as your Minds direct, your Succour lend 

| To either Hoft. Troy foon muft lye o’erthrown, 


If uncontroll’d Achilles fights alone: 


_° In aid of Troy, Latona, Phebus came, 


Their Troops but lately durft not meet his Eyes; 
What can they now, if in his Rage he rife? 4 
Affitt them Gods! or Jlion’s facred Wall | 
_ May fall this Day, tho’ Fate forbids the F all. 

He faid, and fir’d their heav’nly Breafts with Rage: 
On adverfe Parts the warring Gods engage. . | 
_ Heav’ns awful Queen; and He whofe azure Round 45 
Girds the vaft Globe ; the Maid.in Arms renown’d; 
Hermes, of profitable Arts the Site, 
And Vulcan, the black Sov’reign of the Fire: 
Thefe to the Flect repair with inftant Flight, 
The Veffels tremble as the Gods alight. eer. = 
Mars fiery-helm’d, the Laughter-loving Dame, . - 
_ Xanthus whofe Streams in golden Currents flow, 
And the chaft Huntrefs of the filver Bow. 
F’er yet the Gods their various Aid. employ, 
Each “na Bofom f{well’d with manly Joy, 
. E ee. While 


~ 55 
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While great Achilles, (Terrot of the Plain) 

Long loft to Battel. fhone in Arms again. 
Dreadful he ftood in Front of all his Hof: 

6° Pale Troy beheld, and feem’d already loft; 
Her braveft Heroes pant with inward Fear, 
And trembling fee another God of War. 

But when the Pow’rs defcending fwell’d the F ight, 
Then Tumult rofe; fierce Rage and pale Affright | 
6s Vary’d each Face; then Difcord founds Alarms, 
Earth echoes, and the Nations rufh to Arms, 

~ Now thto’ the trembling Shores Minerva calls, 
And now fhe thunders from the Grecian Walls: 
Mars hov’ring oer his Troy, his Terror fhrouds 

70In gloomy Tempefts, and a Night of Clouds: 
Now thro’ each Trojan Heart he Fury pours 
_ With Voice divine from Thon’s topmoft Towr’s, 
Now fhouts to Szmozis, from her beauteous * Hill; 
The Mountain fhook, the rapid Stream ftood ftill. 

75 Above, the Sire of Gods his Thunder rolls, 

_ And Peals on Peals redoubled rend the Poles. 
Beneath, ftern Ni eptune fhakes the folid Ground; 
The Forefts wave, the Mountains nod around ; 

5 Thro’ 
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Thro’ all their Summits tremble Ida’s Woods, 

And from their Sources: boil her hundred Floods. 80 

Troy’ Turrets totter on the rocking Plain; 

And the ‘tofs’d: Navies beat the heaving Mair. 

Deep in the difmal Regions of the Dead, 

Th’infernal Monarch rear’d his horrid Head, 

Leap’d from his Throne, left Neptunes Arm fhould lay 85 

His dark Dominions open to the Day; 

And pour in Light on Pluto’s diear Abodes, 

Abhorr’d by Men, and dreadful ev’n to Gods, 

Such War th’'Immortals wage: Such Horrors rend 
The World’s vaft Concave, when the Gods contend. 90 | 

Firft filver-fhafted Phebus took the Plain | 

Againft blue Neptune, Monarch of the Main: 

The God of Arms his Giant Bulk difplay’d, 

Oppos’d to Pallas, War’s triumphant Maid. 

Againit Latona ‘march’d the Son of May; . 95 

The quiver’d Dian, Sifter of the Day; 

(Her golden Arrows founding at her fide) _ 

Saturnia, Majefty of Heav’n, defy’d. 

With fiery Vulcan laft in Battle ftands 

The facred Flood that rolls on golden Sands; ~~ 

| , Xanthus 
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Xanthus his Name with thofe of heavenly. “ 
But call’d Scamander by the Sons of Earth. | 
While thus the Gods in various League engage, 
Achilles glow’d with more than mortal Rage: 
_ *% Flector he fought; in fearch of Hefor turn’d — 
His Eyes around, for Hedor only. barn’ d; 
And burft like Light’ning thro’ the Ranks, and vow'd 
To glut the God of Battles with his Blood. 
ineas was the firft who dar’d to flay; 
sxe Apollo wedg’d him in the Warrior’s Way;. 
But fwell’d his Bofom with undaunted Might, 
_ Half- forc ‘d, and half-perfuaded to the Fight. 

Like young’ Lycaon, of the Royal Line. 
In Voice and Afpect, feem’d the Pow’r-divine; 
tr; And bade the Chief reflect, how late with Scorn | 

In diftant Threats he brav’d the Goddefs-born, : 
_ Then thus the Hero of Anchifes’ Strain. 
To meet Pelides you perfuade in vain: 
Already have I met, nor void of Fear _ 
110 Obferv’d the Fury of his flying Spear; _ 
' From Ida’s Woods he chas’d us to the Field, 
- Our Force he fcatter'd, and our Herds he kill’d;. 


j Lyrneffus. 


_ 
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Lyrneffus, Pedafus in Afhes lay; 

But (Fove affifting) I furviv’d the Day. 

Elfe had I funk oppreft in fatal Fight, 7 ang 
By fierce Achilles and Minerva’s Might. 

~ Where’ere he mov’d, the Goddefs fhone before, 

And bath’d his brazen Lance in hoftile Gore. 


What mortal Man Achilles can fuftain ? 
Th’Immortals guard him thro’ the dreadful Plain,» 130 
And fuffer not his Dart to fall in vain. \ 


Were God my Aid, this Arm fhould check his Pow’r, 
Tho’ {trong in Battel as a brazen Tow’r. 

To whom the Son of ‘fove, ‘That God implore, 
And be, what great Achilles was before. 135 
From heaw’nly Venus thou deriv’ft thy Strain, 

And he, but from a Sifter of the Main; | 

An aged Sea-God, Father of his Line, 

But ‘fove himfelf the facred Source of thine. | 
Then lift thy Weapon for a noble Blow, _ - 149° 

Nor fear the vaunting of a: mortal Foe. - | 

This faid, and Spirit breath’d into his Breaft, 
Thro’ the thick Troops th’embolden’d Hero preft: 


FE His 
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His vent’rous Act the white-arm’d Queen furvey’d 
145 And thus, affembling all the Pow’rs, the faid. 
Behold an Action, Gods! that claims your €are, 
Lo great /Eneas rufhing to the War: 
Againlt Pelides he directs his Courfe, 
Phoebus impells, and Phebus gives him Force. 
150 Reftrain his bold. Career ; at leaft, t’attend 
Our favour’d Hero, let fome Pow’r defcend. 
To guard his Life, and add to his Renown, 
We, the great Armament of Heav’n came down. 
Hereafter let him fall, as Fates defign, | 
85 That {pun fo fhort his Life’s illuftrious Line: 
But left fome adverfe God now crofs his Way, | 
Give him to know, what Pow’rs affift this Day: 
For how fhall Mortal ftand the dire Alarms, 
When Heav’ns refulgent Hoft appear in Arms? 
160 ‘Thus fhe, and thus the God whofe Force can make 
The folid Globe’s eternal Bafis hake. 
Again{t the Might of Man, fo feeble known, 
Why fhou’d cceleftial Pow’rs exert their own? . 
Suffice, from yonder Mount to view the Scene; 


65 And leave to War the Fates of mortal Men, 
But 
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But if th’ Armipotent, ot God of Light, | 

Obftruct Achilles, or commence the F cht, 

Thence on the Gods of Troy we {wift defcend: 

Full foon, I doubt not, fhall the Conflict end, 

And thefe, in Ruin and Confufion hurl’d, | 1979 

Yield to our. conqu’ring Arms the lower World. 
Thus having faid, the Tyrant of the Sea 

Ceerulean Neptune, rofe, and led the Way. . 

Advanc’d upon the Field there ftood a Mound 

Of Earth congefted, wall’d, and trench’d around ; 175 

In elder Times to guard Alcides made, | 

(The Work of Trojans, with Minerva’s Aid) 

What-time, a vengeful Monfter of the Main 

Swept the wide Shore, and drove him to the Plain. 
Here Neptune, and the Gods of Greece repair, 180 

With Clouds encompafs’d, and a Veil of Air: 

The adverfe Pow’rs, around Apollo laid, 

Crown the fair Hills that filver Szmozs fhade. 

In Circle clofe each heavw’nly Party fate, _ 

Intent to form the future Scheme of Fate; 85 

But mix not yet in Fight, tho’ ove on high | 


Gives the loud fignal, and the Heav’ns reply. 
| Mean- | 


l 
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Meanwhile the rufhing Armies hide the Ground; 
The trampled Center yields a hollow. Sound: 

190 Steeds cas’d in Mail, and Chiefs in Armour bright, 

The gleamy Champain glows with brazen Light. 
Amid both Holts (a dreadful Space) appear 
There, great Achilles, bold AEneas here. 

With tow’ring Strides Aineas firtt advanc’d; 

195 The nodding Plumage on his Helmet danc’d, 
Spread o’er his Breaft the fencing Shield: he bore, 
And, as he mov’d,' his Jav’lin flam’d_ before. 

Not fo Pelides; furious to engage, 
He rufh’d impetuous. Such the Lion’s Rage, 

°° Who. viewing firft his Foes with fcornful Eyes, 
Tho’ all in Arms the peopled City rife, 

Stalks carelefs on, with unregarding Pride; 
Till at the length, by fome brave Youth defy’d, 
To His bold Spear the Savage turns alone, 

-cs He murmurs F ury with an hollow Groan: 

He grins, he foams, he rolls his Eyes around; 
Lafh’d by his Tail his heaving fides refound; 
He calls up all his ‘Rage; he grinds his Teeth, 
Refoly 'd on Vengeance, or refolv’d on Death. 


So 
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So fierce Achilles on Aineas flies; are 
So ftands A2neas; and. his Force defies. 

Ber yet the ftern Encounter join’d, begun 

The Seed of Thetis thus to Venus’ Son. 

Why comes Atneas thro’ the Ranks fo far? 

Seeks he to meet Achilles’ Arm in War, ay 
In hope the Realms of Priam to enjoy, 

And prove his Merits to the Throne of Troy? 
Grant that beneath thy Lance Achilles dies, 

The partial Monarch may refufe the Prize ; 

Sons he has many, thofe thy Pride may quell; © i20 
And ’tis his Fault to love thofe Sons too well. 
*Or, in reward of thy victorious Hand, _ 

Has Troy propos’d' fome fpacious Tract of Land? 

An ample F oreft, or a fair Domain, 
Of Hills for Vines, and Arable for Grain? 225 
Ev’n this, perhaps, will hardly prove thy Lot: 
But can Achilles be fo foon forgot? 

Once (as I think) you faw this brandifh’d Spear 
And then the great Alineas feem’d to fear. 

With hearty Hafte ftom Jda’s Mount he fled, - 230 
Nor, till he reach’d Lyrneffus, turn'd his Head. 
Gg 8 *. Her 
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Her lofty Walls not long our Progrefs ftay’d; _ 
Thofe, Pallas, ‘fove, and We, in Ruins laid: © 

In Grecian Chains her captive Race were caft; 
v5’ Lis true, the great AZneas fled too faft. 
Defrauded of my Conqueft once before, 
_. What then I loft, the Gods this Day reftore. 
Go; while thou may {t, avoid the threaten’d Fate; 
Fools ftay to feel it, and are wife too late. 
240 To this Anchifes’ Son. Such Words employ 
To one that fears thee, fome unwarlike Boy: 
‘Such we difdain; the beft may be defy’d 
_ With mean Reproaches, and unmanly Pride: 
Unworthy the high Race from which we came, ¢ 
245 Proclaim’d fo loudly by the Voice of Fame, 
Fach from illuftrious Fathers draws his Line; 
Each Goddefs-born ; half human, half divine. 
Thetis this Day, or Venus? Offspring dies, 
And Tears fhall trickle from cceleftial Eyes: 
2s¢ For when two Heroes, thus deriv’d, contend, 
Tis not in Words the glorious ftrife canend. — 
If yet thou farther feek to learn my Birth 
(A Tale refounded thro’ the fpacious Earth) 


Hear 
4 
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Hear how the glorious Origine we prove 

From ancient ‘Dardanus, the firft from ‘fove: yr, 
Dardania’s Walls he rais’'d; for L/zon, then, 

(The City fince of many-languag’d Men)  _ 

Was not. The Natives were content to till 

~The thady Foot of Jda’s Fount-ful Hill. 

From Dardanus, great Erichthonius {prings, tbo 
«fT he richeft, once, of Afia’s wealthy Kings; 

Three thoufand Mares his fpacious Paftures bred, | 
Three thoufand Foals befide their Mothers fed. 
Boreas, enamour’d of the fprightly Train, 
~ Conceal’d his Godhead in a flowing Mane, 265 
With Voice diffembled to his Loves he neigh’d, 
And cours’d the dappled Beauties o’er the Mead: 
Hence {prung twelve others of unrival’d Kind, . 
Swift as their Mother Mares, and Father Wind. 
Thefe lightly skimming, when they {wept the Plain,272 - 
Nor ply’d the Grafs, nor bent the tender Grain ; 
And when along the level Seas they flew, = 
Scarce on the Surface curl’d the briny Dew. | 
Such Erzchthonius was: From him there came 
The facred Tros, of whom the Trojan Name. 275 
: Three 
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Three Sons renown’d adorn’d his nuptial Bed, 
Tus. Affavacus, and Ganymed : 
The matchlefs Ganymed, divinely fair, 7 
~ Whom Heaven enamour’d fnatch’d to upper Air, 
280'To bear the Cup of fove (AEtherial Gueft) 
The Grace and Glory of th’Ambrofial Feaft. : 
-. The two remaining Sons the Line divide: 
| Firft rofe Laomedon from Tus? Side: 8, 
From him Téthonus, now in Cares grown old, 
*85 And Priam, (bleft with Hedor, brave and bold: :) 
Clytzus and Lampus,:ever-honour’d Pair ; 
_ And Hicetaon, Thunderbolt of War. 
From great Affaracus {prung Capys, He 
Begat Anchifes, and Auchifes me. | 
+9°Such is our Race: ’Tis Fortune gives us Birth, 
But ‘fove alone endues the Soul with Worth: 
; He, Source of Pow’rand Might! with boundlefs Sway, 
All human Courage, gives, or takes away. 
Long in the Field of Words we may contend, 
295 Reproach is infinite, and knows no end, 
Arm’d or with Truth or F alfhood, Right or Wr ong, 
‘So voluble a Weapon is the Tongue; 


) 


Wounded, 
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Woided, we wound ; and neither fide can a oO 
For ev’ry Man has equal Strength to rail: 7 
Wohnen alone, when in ‘the Streets they j jar; og 
Perhaps excel: us: in this: wordy'War ; 3h Rasen ae 3 
Like ‘us they ftand, encompafs’d: with ‘the Crowd, i 
And vent their ‘Anger; impotent ‘dnd:loud:' ~ = 
~ Ceafe then----Our Bufihefs in the Field ‘of ‘F ight 
Ts not to queftion, but to prove our Might: 405 
To all thofe Infults thou. haft offer’d here; 
Receive this Anfwet: “Tis my flying Speak he 

He fpoke. : With all his Force’ the Jav'lin. Aung, 
Fix’d-deep, ‘and loudly.<in the: Buckler rung 
Far on his out-Itretch’d Arm, Pelsdes held ©. 3%9 
(To meet the-thund’ring'-Lance) his dreadful hist 
That trembled as it: fkuck’: nor void of Fear: : 
Saw, ‘e’er it fell: ‘th 'immeafurable- Spear. el a ae 5 
His Fears were vain ;' imperietrable Charths * 
Secur’d. the Temper of :‘th:AEtherial’ Arms: or 
Thro’ two ftrong Plates the Point: its Paltieo eld 
_ But ftopp’d, and reftedy by the third repell’d'y «~~ 
Five Plates of various Metal, various Mold; - ~' 
_ Compos’d the Shield ; of ‘Brafs each:outward'FoldS 
Of Tin each inward, and the middle Gold: as 

| Hhh There 


\ . 
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There ftuck the Lance. Then rifing e’er he threw, 
The forceful Spear of great Achilles flew, — 
_ And piere’d the Dardan Shield’s extremeft Bound, 
Where the fhrill Brafs return’d a fharper Sound : 
325Thro’ the thin Verge the Pelian Weapon glides, 
And the flight Cov’ring of expanded — 
Aineas his.contracted Body bends, — 
And o’er him high the riven Targe: extends, . 
Sees, thro’ its parting Plates, the upper Air, 
330And at his Back perceives the quiv’ring Spear : 
A Fate fo near him, chills his Soul with Fright, 
And {wims before’ his Eyes the many-colour’d Aight. | 
-. Achilles, rufhing 1 in. with: dreadful Cries, *' - | 
Draws his broad Blade, and at AZxeas flies: - 
335 _Bueas rouzing as the Foe came on,, " 
_ (With Force collected) heaves a mighty Stone: 
A Mafs enormous!. which in modern Days _ 
. No two of- Earth’s degen’rate Sons could rarfe. 
But Oceai’s God, whofe Earthquakes rock the Ground, — 
340 9aW the. Diftrefs, and mov'd the Pow’rs around.. 
Lo! on the Brink of Fate Alneas ftands, 
An inftant Victim to Achilles Harids: * 
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By Phebus urg’d; but Phebus has beftow’d 


His Aid .in vain: The Man o’erpow’rs the God. 


And can ye fee this righteous Chief attone 
With guiltlefs Blood, for Vices not his own? 


21II 


345 


To all- the Gods his conftant Vows were ‘paid ; 7 
Sure, tho’ he wars for Troy, he claims our Aid.” 
Fate wills not this; hot thus can Fove refign ae 


The future Father of the Dardan Line: 


350 


The firlt great Anceftor obtain’d his Grace; — . 


And ‘ftill his Love defcends on all the Race, = 


For Priam now, and Priam’s faithlefs Kind, 
_ At length are odious to th’ all-fecing Mind ; 
On great Aineas fhalt devolve the Reign, 


355 


And Sotis facceeding Sons, ‘the lafting Line ai 


The great Earth-thaker thus: To whom replies” | 


Th’Imperial Goddefs with the radiant Eyes. 
Good as he is, to imttolate or {pare 

The Dardan Prince, O Neptune, be thy Care; 
Pallas and ¥, by all that Gods can bind, 
Have fworn Deftraction to thre Trojan Kind; 
Not ev’n an Inftant to protract their Fate, 
Or fave one Member of the finking State; 


360 


Till 
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365 Till her laft Flame be quench’d with her laft _— a 


And ev’n' her a Ruins are no. more. 


“ 


The King - Deen to. vile Fig che d defcends, : 
| Thro’ all the whiftling Darts his Courfe he. bends, 
Swift interpos’d between _the- Warriors flies, 

370 And cafts thick Darknefs oer Achilles’ Eyes; 
From great. Aineas Shield the Spear he drew, 
And at its Mafter’s Feet the Weapon threw, - 

‘That done, with Force divine, he {atch’d on, high | 
The Dardan Prince, and bore him. thro’ the Sky, °° 

375 Smooth-gliding without. Step, above the Heads, 
_Of warring Heroes, and of bounding Steed, | 
Tih at. the. Battel’s ‘utmoft Verge they light, ob 7 
Where the flow Caucons clofe the Rear of Fight, 
The Godhead there (his heay ‘nly: Form confefs’d) 

380 With Words like thefe the Pane Chief addrefs’d. 
What Pow'r r, oO Prince, = Fo orce inferior far. 
Urg’d thee to meet Achilles? Arm in War? 
Henceforth beware, nor antedate thy Doom, 
_ Defrauding Fate of. all thy Fame tocome, 
. But 
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But when- the Day decreed for come it mutt) | 385 
_ Shall lay: this.dreadful Hero i in the Duft, | 
Let then the Fi uries of that Arm be. known, 

Secure, no Grecian. Force tranfcends thy own. . 

With that, he left him. wan@ring | as he “ 
Ths from Achilles: chas’d the: Mift away: 390 
- Sudden, returning with the Stream of Ligh | 
The Scene of War came rufhing on his ‘Sight 
Then thus, amaz’d: What Wonders ftrike my Mind} 
- My Spear,. that parted on the Wits of Wind, —. 
‘Laid ‘here before me! arid: the Dardan Lord + ee. | 
. That, fell this inftant, yanifh’d from my Sword! | 
I thought alone with Mortals to contend, \ to 
; But Pow’rs cceleftial fure this Foe defend. fe. 
Great as. he i is, our Arm he fcarce will ty, _ a 

: Content for once,’ with all bis Gods, to fly. | 7 400 

Now thentlet ‘thers bleed-—-This.faid, aloud” 

He’ vents his FR ary, and iniflames the Crowd. 

| 0 Grebke (bec cries, aad. every Rank eek | 
~~ Join Battel, ‘Man to Man, and. Arms: to Arms! 7 
°Tis riot in tae, ‘tho’ favour'd by the Sky, Pog FOR. 

To mow wbole Troop,, and make whole.Armies fly: 

Pe ae ae Video ees Ne” on 
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N 0 God can fingly fuch a Hoft engage, 
Not Mars himlelf, nor great Minerva’ § Rage 
But whatfoe’er Achilles can infpire, | 
410 Whate’er of active Force, or acting Fire, 
" Whate? er this Heart ‘can Prompt,. or Hand obey ; 
All, all. Achilles, Greeks! is yours to Day. 
Thro’. yon wide Hoft this Arm fhall fcatter Fear, 
_ And thin the Squadgons with my fingle Spear. 
He {aid Nor lefs elate with martial Joy, 
"The god like Heétor warm 'd the Troops of T; roy. 
* ¥en to War! Think Hettor leads you on; 
N or dread the Vaunts of Peleus’ haughty Son; . 
Deeds rauft decide. our Fate. Ev’n thofe with Words 
eo Infult the Haus, who. tremble at their Singrds 
The: weakeft Atheift-Wretch all Heav’n defies, ’ 
~ But fhrinks and fhudders, when the Thunder Hes. 
Nor from yon’ Boafter fhall yous Chief retire, | 
Not tho’ his Heart were. Stéel,, his Hands were Fire; 
“Bs That Fj ire, that Steel, your, lector fhou’d withf{tand, 
And brave that vengeful Heart, that dreadful Hand. 
Thus, breathing Rage thro’ all the Hero faid; 
A Wood of rane rifes round his Head , 


- , ea - Clamor 


+ 
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Clamors on’Clamors tempeft all the Air) 
They join, they throng, they thicken to the War. 430 
But Phebus warns him from high Heav’n, to to 7 
. The fingle Fight with Thetis’ god-like Son;* °° ; 
_ More fafe to combate in, the mingled: Band, 
‘Nor tempt too ‘near the Tetrors of his Hand. | 
| He. hears, obediehtt to the God “of ‘Light, i | i 
And plung’d , within. the Ranks, awaits ‘the Fight. 
Then fierce Achilles, fhouting to ‘the Skies, 
On? rby’s whole Fi orce with ‘boundlefs F ‘ury flies, 
‘Firft: falls Iphytion, at his. Army’s Head; - 
Brave was the Chief’ and- brave the Hoft he led ; 440 | 
From ‘great Otryitens he deriv’d his Blood, i 
ii Mother was a Nais of the Flood; | 
Berieath the Shades of 7 morns, ‘crown’d with Snow, ” 
From. Hyde’ S$ ‘Walls, he rul’d. the Lands below. 
, Fierce as he fpkings;, .the Sword his Headh divides; 445 
The: patted Vifage falls-on equal. Sides; 0% 
With loud-refounding’ Arms he ftrikes the Plain; 
While thus. Achilles glories oer the Slain. © 
Lye there Otryntides the Frojan Earth - 

| | Receives thee ae, tho’ Gyge. -boatt thy"E ‘Birth; 450. 
Se 7 Thofe 
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- Thofe beau teous F ieldswhere Hyllas Waves: are roll’d, . 
- And plenteops Hermus {wells with Tides of Gold, 
Are thine no miore----I'h infulting Hero faid, 
And left him fleeping in Eternal Shade. 
'4s5The rolling. Wheels of Greece the Body tore, 
And dath’d their Axles wtth no ‘vulgar Gore. _ 
— Demoleon next,: ‘Atitenor’ s Offspring, laid — 
" Breathlefs in Dutt, the Price of Rafhnefs waid? é 
Th’ impatient Steel with fyll-defcending Sway 
For ‘d thro’ his brazen Helm its furious: Watt 
- Refiftlefs drove the batter’d Skull. before. | 
“And dafh’d and mingled all the Beaing with Gore. 
* This fees Hippodamas, and feiz’d. with F “right, ; 
7 Deferts his Chariot for. a {wifter Flight: ye . 
465 The Lance arrefts hinr: an ignoble Ween | 
The panting Trojan rivets to the Ground. . 
_ He: groans away his Soul: Not. Jopider roays__ — = 
At Neptunes Shrine:on Helice’s high. ‘Shores - : 4 
The Victim. Bull; the Rocks rebellow round, | 
470 And Ocean liftens. to the erateful Sound. : 
‘Then. fell on Polydor his vengeful Rage. 
Fhe youngeft Hope of Priam’s fooping. Age: 
ee: What 


/ 
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(Whofe Feet for Swifthefs in: the \Race'iferpaft}™' 
Of all his Sons, the deareft, and: the Jaftiios? 0.0% 
To the forbidden Field hé: takes his Flight: - iT ars 
In the firft Folly of a youtliful: Knight, LOL rene 
— To vaunt his Swiftnefs, : wheels:arourid. the Plaid, 
‘But vaunts not long, swith all: ‘his. Swiftnefs Slain 
Struck where the croffing. Belts unite behind, 514 
And golden Rings the: double :Back-plate: join ’d 3 480 
Forth thro’ the Navel burft the thrilling: Steels 1 
And on his Kuees: with-piercing Shrieks he; felt ;:,-£1 
The rufhing Entrails:pout'd: apoh the Groand)..1/... 
His Hands colle&t; and) Darknefs. wraps: himiyound: 
When :Heffor view'd, ‘all ghaftly in his spre.) 485 
Thus fadly fldin,. th’unbdppy: Polydave iT 
A Cloud of Sortpw:avercalt his Sight, os biiG TT 
His Soul no longer broak’d the: diftent:Figh, Lrifkar 
-Full’in Achilles ” dreddfvh F4xont He: easop;!o wiki, 
And fhook his:Jav’lin: dike. waving Flame} it by0 
' The Son of Peleus fads, with. Joy. pofleft tis, cud 
His Heart high-boundisg 18 his rifing Buea: ahd 
And, lo! the Mam, oni whom Black. Fates ‘attends. 
The Man, that flew Achijles, in his Friend! 34 1 
Kk k No 
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495 No more ‘hall Heéfor’s and Pelides’ Spear 
Turn from each other in the Walks of War---- 
Then with revengeful Eyes he fcan’d him o’er: 
Come, and receive thy Fate! He fpake no more. 
Heétor, undaunted, thus. Such Words employ 
soo Lo one that dreads thee, fome unwarlike Boy: 
Such we could give, defying and defy’d, 
Mean Intercourfe of Obloquy and Pride! 
I know thy Force to mine fuperior far ; 
But Heav’n alone confers Succefs in War: 
sosMean as I am, the Gods may guide my Dart, 
And give it Entrance in a braver Heart. 
Then partsthe Lance: But Pallas’ heav’nly Breath, 
Far from Achilles wafts the winged Death: . 
The bidden Dart again to Heéfor flies, 
sroAnd at the Feet of its great Matter lies. 
Achilles clofes with his hated Foe, | 
- His Heart and Eyes with flaming Fury glow: 
But prefent to his Aid, Apollo fhrouds 
The favour’d Hero in a Veil of Clouds. 
sts Thrice. ftruck Pelides with indignant Heart, 
Thrice in impaffive Air he plung’d the Dart: 
7 _ The 
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The Spear a fourth time bury’d in the Gloud, 
He foams with Fury, and exclaims aloud. 

Wretch ! Thou haft fcap’dagain. Once more thyFlight 
Has fav’d thee, and the partial God of Light. 510 
But long thou fhale not thy juft Fate withftaind, 

If any Pow’r affift Achilles’ Hand. 
Fly then inglorious! But.thy Flight this Day 

Whole Hecatombs of Trojan Ghofts thall pay. 
With that, he gluts his Rageon Numbers flain: 425 
Then Dryops tumbled to th’enfanguin’d Plain, 

Pierc’d thro’ the Neck: He left “him panting thete, 
And ftopp’d Demuchus, great Philetor’s Heir, 
Gigantic Chief! Deep gafh’d th’enormous Blade, - 
And for the Soul an ample Paffage made. _ 530 
Laogonus and Dardanus expire, 

‘The valiant Sons’ of an unhappy Sire; 
— Both in one Inftant from the Chariot hurl’d, 
Sunk in one Inftant to the nether World ; | 
This Diff’rence only their fad Fates afford, —. 535 
That one the Spear deftroy’d, and one the Sword. 

Nor lefs unpity’d young Alaffor bleeds; | 
_ In vain his Youth, in vain his Beauty pleads: = 

_ In 
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In vain hg begs thee witha Suppliant’s Moan, 
540 T0 {pare fa: diorm,. and Age: fo-like thy. own! : 
| nena Boy !. ho: Pray’rjit0 moving Art - 

_. Ber bent thet fiertej. inexorable Heart! 

While yet he trembled at his: Kneeés;:and cry’d, 
The ruthlefs Fakchton op’d’-his tender. Side; 

sis The panting ‘Liver:pours.a, Flood-of Gore; 
That downs hig. Bolom, , till he pants: no more. 

:, ‘Thro? Adgiss’ Head then drove th’impetuous Spear, 
The Wartior falls; cteansfix’d from:Ear to Ear, 
Thy Life :Echecdar! next the Sword bereaves, 

550 Deep thro! his Front the pond’rous Balchion cleaves; 

— Watmid in the Brain bhe fmoaking Weapon fies, 

.. The purple: Death Gomes Heating ger his Eyes," 

Then brave Deucalion dy’d: ‘The Dart was: flang 
Where the knit: Nenves ithe pliant ibow ftrung; | 
ssHe droppid his Arm) at: wnaflitting. Weight, 

And ftodd .all impotent, expecting fate: _ 
Fall on ‘his Neck ‘the falling Falchion fped: : 
From: bis: broad! Shoulders ‘hew’d his crefted Head : 
Forth from. the. Bone the fpmal Marrow flies, ~ 
960 And fink 4 an Duff thé ~_ extended lies, 
Roig 
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Rhignm:,. whol, Race from fruitful Thracia'came, 
(The Son of ‘Pzress,-an iluftrious 'Name;) - . 
Succeeds to Fate; , The Sptar his Belly reiids; 
Prone from his Car the thund’ring Chief. defcends, 


The Squtie who faw expiring on the Ground . 565 | 


His proftrate Mafter, ‘rein’d the Steeds around; 
His Back fcarce‘tiien’d, ithe Pelian-Jav’lin'gor’d; 
And ftretch’d:tHe:Servant’ o’er his‘dying Lord. | 

As when a Flame the winding Valley fills, 

And runs on crackling Shrubs between the Hills; 570 
Then o’er the Stubble up the Mountain flies, — 

Fires the high Woods, and blazes to the Skies, 

This way and that, the {preading Torrent roars; 

_ So {weeps the Hero thro’ the wafted Shores; 

Around him wide, immenfe Deftruction pours, 575 
And Earth is delug’d with the fanguine Show’rs. 

As with Autumnal Harvelts cover’d oer, 

And thick beftrown, lies Ceres’ facred Floor, 

When round and round-with never-weary’d Pain, 
The trampling Steers beat out th’unnumber’d Grain. 30 
So the fierce Courfers, as the Chariot rolls, 

Tread down whole Ranks, and crufh out Hero’s Souls. 
aekege 9 Lt — Dafh’d 
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Dath’d from: their. Hoofs while o’er the Dead they fly, 
Black bloody Drops the fmoaking Chariot die: 

58s The; fpiky Wheels thro’. Heaps of Carnage tore; | 

And thick the groaning Axles dropp’d with Gore. 
High o’er the. Scene of Death Achilles ftood, 
All prim with Duft, all horrible in Blood: . 
Yet ftill infatiate, ftill with Rage.on flame; 
Such is the Luft of — Fame! _ 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


TWENTIETH BOOK. 


I. 


ERSE 5. Zhen Joveto Themis geves Command, &c.] 

\ The Poet is now to bring his Hero again into 

- Aétion, and he introduces him with the. urmoft 

Pomp and Grandeur: The Gods are aflembled 

only upon this account, and Jupiter permits feveral Deities 
to join with the Zrojans, and hiader- Achilles from over-ruling 

Deftiny irfelf. : 7 

_ The Circumftance of fending Themis to affemble the Gods, 
is very beautiful; fhe is the Goddefs of Juftice ; the Trojans 
by the Rape of Helen, and by repeated Perjuries having bro- 
ken her Laws, fhe is the propereft Meflenger to fummon 
a Synod to bring them to punifhment. HKafathius. e 
Proclus has given a farther Explanation of this. . Themis 
or Ju/tice (fays he) is made to affemble the Gods round Fu-. 
_ piter, becaufe it is from him that all the Powers of Nature 
take their Virtue, and receive their Orders; and Jupiter. 
fends them to the Relief of both Parties, to fhew that no-. 
| Mmm | thing 
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thing falls out but by his Permiffion, and that neither An- 
gels, nor Men, nor the Elements, act but according to the Pow- 
er which is given them. 


IL. 


Verse 15. All but old Ocean.| Euftathus gives two Reafons 
why Oceanus was abfent from this Aflembly: The one is bé- 
caufe he'is fabled to be the Original of all the Gods, and it 
would have been a peice of Indecency for him to fee the Deities, . 
who were all his Defcendents, war upon one another by join- 
ing adverfe Parties: The other Reafon he draws from the 
Allegory of Oceanus, which fignifies the Element of Water, 
and confequently the whole Element could not afcend into 
the Ather; But whereas Neptune, the Rivers, and the 
Fountains are faid to have been prefent, this is no way im- 
poffible, if we confider it in an allegorical Senfe, which im- 
plies, that the Rivers, Seas, and Fountains fupply the Air 

with Vapours, and by that means afcend into the Zther. — 


“Ill. 


' Verse 35. Coelefizal Pow’rs defcend, 
— And as your Minds divett, your Succour lend, 

To etther Hofi| | 
Euftathius informs us, that the Ancients were very much 
divided upon this Paflage of Homer. Some have criticifed 
it, and others have an{wer’d their Criticifm ; but he reports 
nothing more than the Objection, without tran{mirting the 
Anfwer to us. Thofe who condemned Homer, faid Jupiter 
was for the Trojans; he faw the Greeks were the ftrongett, 
fo permitted the Gods to declare themfelves and go to the 
Bartel. But therein that God is deceived, and does not gain 
his Point ;‘ for the Gods who favour the Greeks being ftronger 
than thofe who favour the 7rojans, the Greeks will {till have 
the fame Advantage. I donot know what Anfwer the Par- 
tifans of Homer made, but for my part, I think this Obje- 
ction is more ingenious than folid. Zrpier docs not pre- 

| tend 
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tend that the Zrojans fhowd be ftronger than the Greeks; 
he has only a mind that the Decree of Deftiny fhould be exe- 
cuted. Deftiny had refufed to Achilles the Glory of taking 
Troy, but if Achilles fights fingly againft the Zrojans, he is 
capable of forcing Deftiny ; as Homer has already elfewhere 
faid, that there: had been brave. Men who had done fo. 
Whereas if the Gods took part, tho thofe who followed 
the Grecians were ftronger than thofe who were for the 
Trojans, the latter wou’d however be {trong enough to fup- 
port Deftiny, and to hinder Achilles from making himfelf 
Matter of Zroy: This was Fupiter’s fole View. Thus is this 
Paffage far from being blameable, it is on the contrary very 
beautiful, and infinitely glorious for Achilles. Dacter.. 


“Iv. 


Verse 41. —Or Ilion’s facred Wall | 
May fall this Day, tho Fate forbid the Fall.| - 

Monf. de Ja Motte criticizes-on this Paflage, as thinking it 
abfurd and contradictory to Homer’s own Syftem, to imagine, 
that what Fate had ordained fhould not come to pafs. Fu- 

iter here feems to fear that 7ro} will be taken this very 
Day in f{pite of Deftiny, ve pogo. M. Borin an{wers, that 
the Explication hereof depends wholly upon the Principles — 
of the ancient Pagan Theology and their Doétrine concern- 
ing Fate. Itis certain, according to Homer and Virgsl, that 
which Deftiny had decreed did not conftantly happen in 
the precife Time mark’d by Deftiny, the fatal Moment was ~ 
not to be retarded, but might be haftened: For example, 
that of the Death of Dido was advanced by the Blow fhe’ 
gave herfelf; her Hour was not then. come. as 


——lNec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 
Sed mifera ante diem— | 


Every violent Death was accounted uzée mogov, that is, before 
the fated Time, or (which is the fame thing) againft the 
natural Order, turbato mortalitatis ordine, as the Romans ex- 


prefs’d 


f 
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_ prefs’d it. And the fame a7 be faid of any Misfortunes 
which Men drew upon themfelves by their own ill Condud. 
(See the 37% Note on lib. 16.) In a word, it muft be al- 
lowed that it was not eafy, in the Pagan Religion, to form 
the jufteft Ideas upon a Doétrine fo difficult to be clear’d; 
and upon which it is no great wonder if a Poet fhould nor 
always be perfectly confiftent with himfelf, when it has 
puzzel’d fuch a Number of Divines and Philofophers. 

a, 


Ve 


Verse 44. On adverfe Parts the warring Gods engage, 
-Heav'ns awful Queen, &c.| 
Euftathius has a very curious Remark upog this Divifion 
of the Gods in Homer, which M. Dacser: has entirely bor- 
rowed (as indeed no Commentator ever: borrowed more, or 
-. -acknowledg’d lefs, than fhe has every- where done from Ez- 
frathius.) This Divifion, fays he, is not made at random, 
_ but founded upon very folid Reafons, drawn from the 
Nature of thofe twa Nations. ~. He places on the Side of the 
Greeks all the Gods who prefide over Arts and Sciences, to 
fignify how much in that Refpect the Greeks excell’d all other 
Nations. Fumo, Pallas, Neptune, Mercury and Vulcan are for 
the Greeks; Juno, not only as the Goddefs who ‘prefides 
over Marriage, and who is concern’d to révenge an. Injury 
done to the nuptial Bed, but likewife as the Goddefs who 
reprefents Monarchical Government, «which was better, efta- 
_ blifh'd in Greece than any where elfé; Pallas, becaufe being 
the Goddefs of War and Wifdom, fhe ought to aflift thofe 
who are wrong’d; befides the Greeks underftood the Art of 
War betrer than the Barbarjans; Neptune, becaufe he was 
~an Enemy to the 7rojaus upon account of Laomedon’s Perfi- 
dioufnefs, and becaufe moft of the Greeks being come from 
the Iflands or Peninifula’s they were in fome fort his Subjects ; 
Mercury, becaufe he is a God who prefides over Stratagems 
of War, and becaufe Troy was taken by that of the wooden 
Horfe ; and laftly Hu/ean, as the declared Enemy of Afars 
and of all Adulterers, and as the Father of Arts. 
VI. 
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VI. 


Verse 52. Mars, fiery-helm’d, the Laughter loving Dame.} 
The Reafons why Mars and Venus engage for the Trojans 
are very obvious; the Point in hand was to favour Ravifh- 
ers and Debauchees. But the fame Reafon, you will fay, 
does not ferve for Apollo, Diana and Latona. It is urg’d 
that Apollo is for the Trojgns, becaufe of the Darts and Ar- 
rows, which were the principal Strength of the Barbarzans ; 
and Diaua, becaufe the prefided over Dancing, and thofe 
Barbarians were great Dancers; and Latona, as influenc’d 


by her Children. Xanthus being a Trojam River is intereft- 


ed for his Countrey. u/fathins. | _ 


VI. 


ou | eset 
Verse 75. Above the Sire of Gods, &c.] ‘* The Images 
(fays Longinus) which Homer givés of the Combate of 
“© the Gods, have in ’em fomething prodigioufly great and 
<< magnificent. We fee in thefe Verfes, the Earth open’d 
“© to its very Center, Hell ready to difclofe itfelf, the whole 
<< Machine of the World upon the Point to be deftroyed 
‘* ‘and overturn’d: To fhew that in fuch a Confli&, Hea- 
¢* ven and Hell, all Things mortal andimmortal, the wholé 
‘< Creation in fhort was engag’d in this Battel, and all the 
“* Extent of Nature in Danger.” | 


A 
w~ 


» Non fecus ac ft gua | penitus vi terra debifcens 
\  dufernas referet Sedes &* Regna recludat | 
— Paliida, Dus imiifa, fapérque mmarne barathrum | 
Ceruatur, trepidentque immilfo lumme Manes. Virgil. 


Madam Dacier rightly obferves that this Copy is inferior 
to the Original on this acconnt, . thar gel has made a Com- 
parifon of that which Hower made an Action. This occa- 
{ions an infinite Difference, :which is eafy to be perceiv’d.: ~ 


Nono One 


ian) 
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One may compare with this noble Paflage of Homer, the 
Battel of the Gods and Giants in Hefod’s Theogony, which 
is one of the fublimeft Parts of that Author; and Milton's 
Bartel of the Angels in the fixth Book: The Elevation, and 
Enthufiafm of our great Countryman feems owing to this 
Original. | 


VII. 


Verse or. Firft filver fhafted Phoebus took the Plain, &c.) 
With what Art does the Poet engage the Gods in this Con- 
Hit! Neptune oppofes Apollo, which implies that Things 
moift and dry are in continual Difcord: Pallzs fights with 
Mars, which fignifies that Rafhnefs and Wifdom always dif- 
agree: Juno is againft Diana, that is, nothing more differs 
from a Marriage State, than Celibacy: Vulcan engages Xan- 
thus, that is, Fire and Water are in perpetual Variance. 
Thus we have a fine Allegory conceal’d under the Veil 
of excellent Poetry, and the Reader receives a double Satif- 
faction at the fame time from beautiful Verfes, and an in- 
ftructive Moral. Exftathius. 


. YX. 


Verse rig. Already have I met, &c.] Euftathius remarks 
that the Poet lets no Opportunity pafs of inferting into his 
Poem the Actions that preceded the tenth Year of the War, 
efpecially the Actions of Achilles the Hero of it. In this 
place he brings in AZneas extolling the Bravery of his Ene- 
my and confefling himfelf to. have formerly been vanquith’d 
by him: At the fame time he preferves a peice of ancient 
Hiftory by inferting into the Poem the Hero’s Conquelt of 
Pedafus and Lyrneffus. 


X. 


Verse 121. From \da’s Woods he chasd us—— 
But Jove affifting I furvwd|) 
It is remarkable that eas owed his Safety to his Flighe 
from Achilles, but it may feem ftrange that Achilles who was 


fo 
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fo fam’d for his Swiftnefs, fhould not be able to overtake 
him, even with Minerva for his Guide. Euffathius an{wers, 
that this might proceed from the better Knowledge Aixeas 
might have of the Ways and Defiles: Achilles being a Stranger, 
and éveas having long kept his Father’s Flocks in thofe 
Parts. Ba | 

He farther obferves, that the Word @aog difcovers that it 
was in the Night chat Achilles purfu'd AEneas. 


XI. 
VERSE 174. Advanc'd upon the Fieldthere ftood a Mound, &c.} 


It may not beunneceffary to explain this Paflage to make it un- 
derftood by the Reader: The Poet is very fhort in the De- - 
{cription, as fuppofing the Fact already known, and haftens ° 
to the Combat between Achilles and Aineas. This is very 
judicious in Homer not to dwell on a piece of Hiftory that 
had no relation to his A@tion, when he has rais’d rhe Rea-. 
det’s Expectation by fo pompous an Introduction, and made ° 
the Gods themfelves his Spe€ators. 

The Story is as follows. Laomedon having defrauded © 
Neptune of the Reward he promis’d him for the building 
the Walls of Zroy, Neptune {ent a monftrous Whale, to 
which Laomedon expofed his Daughter Hefone: But Hercules 
having undertaken to deftroy the Monfter, the 7rojans rais’d 
an Intrenchment to defend Hercules from his Purfuit: This. 
being a remarkable piece of Conduct in the Trojans, it gave 
occafion to the Poet to adorn a plain Narration with Ficti- 
on by afcribing the Work to Pallas the Goddefs of Wifdom. 
Euflathius | 


| XI. 


Verse 180. Here Neptune, and the Gods, &c.} 1 wonder 
why Exuffathius and all other Commentators fhould be filent 
upon this Recefs of the Gods: It feems ftrange at the firft 
view, that fo many Deities, after having enter’d the Scene of 
Aion, fhouwd perform fo fhort a Part, and immediately be- 

= come 
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come themfelves Spectators? 1 conceive the reafon of this 
Condué in the Poet to be, that Achilles has been inactive 
during the greateft part of the Poem; and as he is the Hero 
of it, ought to be the chief Character in it :| The Poet there- 
fore withdraws the Gods from the Field that Achilles may 

_ have the whole Honour of the Day, and not ad in fubor- 
dination to the Deities: Befides, the Poem now draws to a 
Conclufion, and it is neceflary for Homer to enlarge upon 
the Exploits of Achilles, that he may leave a noble Idea of his 
Valour upon the Mind of the Reader. 


XIE. 


Verse 214, &c. The Converfation of Achilles and /Eneas. | 
I thall lay. before the Reader the Words of Euffathins in de- 
fence of this Paflage, which I confefs feems to me to be 
faulty in the Poet. The Reader (fays he) would natgrally 
expeG fome great and terrible Atchievements fhould enfue 
from Achilles upon his firft entrance upon Aion. The Poet 
feems to prepare us for it, by his magnificent Introduction | 
of him into the Field: But inftead of a Storm, we have a 
Calm; he follows the fame Method in this Book as he did 
in the third, where when both Armies were ready to en-. 
gage in a general Conflia, he ends the Day in a fingle Com- 
bate between two Heroes: Thus he always agreeably fur- 
prizes his Readers. Befides the Admirers of Homer reap a 
farther Advantage from this Converfation of the Heroes: 
There isa Chain of ancient Hiftory as well as a Series of 
poetical Beauties. ae 
“Madam Dacier’s Excufe is very little better: And to fhew 
that this is really a Fault in the Poet, I believe I may appeal 
to the Tafte of every Reader who certainly finds himfelf dif- 
appointed: Our Expectation is rais’d to fee Gods and Heroes 
_ engage, “when uddenly it all finks into fuch a Combat in 
which neither Party receive a Wound; and (what is more ex- 
traordinary) the Gods are made the Spectators of fo {mall an 
Action ! What occafion was there for Thunder, Earthquakes, 
and defcending Deities, to introduce a Matter of fo little Im- 
eS | 7 portance? 


oF 
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portance? Neither is it any Excufe to fay he has given us a 
peice of ancient Hiftory; We expected to read a Poet, not 
an Hiftorian. In fhort, after the greateft Preparation for 
Action imaginable, he fufpends the whole Narration, and 
from the Heat of a Poet, cools at once into the Simplicity 
of an Hiftorian. 


XIV. 


Verse 258. The Natives were content to till 


The fbady Foot of \da’s Fount-ful Hell. 


Krioce dé Aaedavinv, émel srw "Tdsog tex 
Ey medi Memonso TOAs Mego Aveuimoy 
AAW &0 Urwosiag wusov moarumiane “Idyo. 


Plato and Strabo underftand this Paflage as favouring the Opi- 
nion that the Mountainous Parts of the World were firft in- 
habited, after the univerfal Deluge; and that Mankind by de- 
grees defcended to dwell in the lower parts of the Hills (which 
_ they would have the Word dxwes fignify) and only in greater 

procefs of Time ventur’d into the Valleys: Vsrgs] however 
-feems to have taken this Word in a Senfe fomething different 
where he alludes to this Paflage. Ein. 3. 109. 


_—— Noudum: Ilium et arces a 
Pergamee fieterant, habitabant vallibus imis. 


RV. 


VERSE 262. Three .thoufand Mares, &t.| The Number 
of the Horfes and Mares of: Erzhoutus may feem incredible, 
were we not aflured by Herodotus that: there were in :the Stud 
of Cyrus at one time (befides thofe for.the Service of .War) 


eight hundred: Horfes and fix thoufand fix hundred Mares. 
Euftathtius, | : 


Ooo | XVI. 
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XVI4 | 


Verse 264. Boreas, enamour'd, &c.] Homer has the Hap: 
pinefs of making the feaft Circumftance confiderable; the 
Subje&t grows under his Hands, and the plaineft Mattet 
fhines in his Drefs of Poetry: Another Poet would have {aid 
thefe Horfes were as {wift as the Wind, but Homer tells you 
that they {prung from Boreas the God of Wind; and thence 
drew their Swiftnefs. | | 


XVI. 


VERSE 270. Thefe lightly fkiemming, as they Swept the Plain.) 
The Poet illuftrates the Swiftnefs of thefe Horfes by defcri- 
bing them as running over the ftanding Corn, and Surface 
of Waters, without making any Impreffion. Vzrgs/ has imi- 
tated thefe Lines, and adapts what Homer fays of thele Hor- 
fes to the Swiftnefs of Camilla. Ain. 7. 809 


Illa vel Intatte fegetis per fumma volaret 
Gramina ; nec teneras curfa lefiffet ariftas: 
Vel mare per medium, fluttu fupenfa tumenti 
Ferret ster, celeres nec tingeret equore plantas. 


The Reader will eafily perceive that Virgs’s is almoft a li- 
teral Tranflation: He has imitated the very run of the Verfes, 
_Wwhich flow nimbly away in Daétyls, and as fwift as the Wind 
they defcribe. 7 
I cannot but obferve one thing in favour of Homer, that 
there can no greater Commendation be given to him, than 
by confidering the Condud& of Verg:l: who, tho’ undoubt- 
edly the greateft Poet after him, feldom ventures to vary 
much from his Original in the Paflages he takes from him, 
as in a Defpair of improving, and contented if he can but 


equal them. 


XVIII. 


w 
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XVIII. 


VERSE 280. 7o bear the Cup of Jove.) To be a Cup-beater 
has in all Ages and Nations been reckon’d an honourable 
Employment: Sappho mentions it in honour of her Brother 
Lavichus, that he was Cup-bearer to the Nobles of Mitylexe : 
The Son of Mexe/aus executed the fame Office, Hebe and 
Mercury ferv’d the Gods in, the fame Station. | 
It was the Cuftom in the Pagan Worfhip to employ noble 
Youths to pour the Wine upon the Sacrifice: In this Office 
Ganymede might probably attend upon the Altar of Jupiter, 
and from thence was fabled to be his Cup-bearer. Exffarh. 


| XIX. 

Verse 339. But Ocean’s God, &c.] ‘The Condué& of the 
Poet in making Aneas owe his Safety to Neptune in this 
place is remarkable: Neptune is an Enemy to the Trojans, 
yet he dares not fuffer fo = a Man to fall, left Jupiter 
fhould be offended: This fhews, fays Eujfathsus, that Piety 
is always under the Protection of God; and that Favours are 
fometimes conferred not out of Kindnefs, but to prevent a 


greater Detriment; thus Neptune preferves Anneas, left Fu- 
piter fhould revenge his Death upon ‘the Grecsans, . 


XX. 


VERSE 345. ud can ye fee this righteous Chief, &c.) Tho’ 
Eneas is reprefented a Man.of great Courage, yet his Piety 
is his moft fhining Character: This is the reafon why he is 
always the Care of the Gods, and they favour him conftant- 
ly thro’ the whole Poem with their immediate Proteétion. 

-?Tis in this Light that ¥srgil has prefented him to the 
View of the Reader: His Valour bears but the fecond Place 
in the Aizeis. In the //as indeed he is drawn in Miniature, 
and in the Azers in full.Length ; but there are the fame 
Features inthe Copy, which are in the Original, and he is the 
fame. Aineas in Rome as he was in Troy. 


| XX. 
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XXI. 


VERSE 355. On great fEneas fhall devolve the Reign, 
And Sons fucceeding Sons the Line fuftaim. | 

The Story of Aneas his founding the Roman Empire gave 
Virgil the fineft Occafion of paying a Complement to 4u- 
guftus, and his Countrymen, who were fond of being thought 
the Defcendants of Zroy. He has tranflated thefe two Lines 
literally, and put them in the nature of a Prophecy ; as the 
Favourers of the Opinion of Aixeas’s failing into /ta/y, ima- 
gine Homer’s to be. } 

| 4 


Alvelao Bin Teweoow avazes 
Kal matdeg maldwy tolnev pmélomiobe yevuvlas. 


Hic domus Knezx cunttis dominabitur oris, 
Et nats natorum &F qui nafcentur ab ills. 


There has been a very ancient Alteration made (as Strabo 
obferves) -in thefe two Lines by fubftituting rdévJeco: in the 
room of tgWeoo, It is not improbable but Vsrg:/ might give 
occafion for it, by his canis dominabitur oris. 

Euftathius does. not.entirely difcountenance this Story: If 
it be underftood, fays he, as a Prophecy, the Poet might 
take it from the Sthylline Oracles. He farther remarks that 
the Poet artfully interweaves into his Poem not only the things 
which happen’d before the Commencement, and in the Pro- 
fecution of the 7rojaz'War ; but other Matters of Importance 
which happen’d even after that War was brought to a Con- 
clufion. Thus for inftance, we-have here a peice of Hifto- 
ry not extant in any other Author, by which we are in- 
form’d that the Houfe of Aneas fucceeded to the Crown of 
Troas, and to the Kingdom of Priam. Euftathius. 

-. This Paflage is very confiderable, for it ruins the famous 
Chimzra of the Roman Empire, and of the Family of the 
Cafars, who both pretended to deduce their Original from 
Venus by Atneas, alledging that after the taking of Zroy, 
/E:neas came into /za/y, and this Pretenfion is hereby actu- 

ally 
4 
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ally deftroy’d. . This Teftimony of Homer ought to-be keok’d - 
upon as an authentick AG, the Fidelity and Verity. whereof: 
cannot be queftiased. Neptune, as much an-Enemy a hé 
is to the Trofwws, declares that Aineas, and after him his 
Pofterity,: fhall reign over the Trojans.. Woud Homer have 
put tlris Prophecy:in Mepsune’s Mouth, if he had noe knowr 
thac-Aoxeas did: noe-leave Troy, that he reigned therein, and 
if he had not feed in his Time the Defcendants of that Prince 
reign there likewife? That Poet wrote 260 Years, or there~ 
abouts, after the taking of 7roy, and what is very remar- 
kable he wrote in fome of the Towns of fonza, that is to fay, . 
in the Neighbourhood of Phrygia, fo that the Time and 
Plate give fick a Weight to his Depefition shat nothing can 
invalidate m&. ‘Alf char the Hiftorians have written) concern 
tag: Mueas's Voyage into Iraly, ought to be confider’d as a 
Romance, -made-on purpofé ta deftroy all hiftorical Truth, 
for’ the ‘iioft ancient is pofterior to Homer by many Ages. 
Before Diomyfias. of Halarnaffas,' fome Writers being fen¥ 
fible of the Strength of this Paflage of Homer, . uiidertook 
- to explain it fo as to reconcile it with this-Fable, and they 
faid that A2veas, after having been in /ta/y, return’d to Troy, 
and left his Son Aféanius there. Dronyfens of Hahcarnaffus, — 
little fatisfy’d with this Solution, which did not feem to him 
to be probable, has taken another Method: He wonld have 
it that by thefe Words, ‘ He fhall reign over the 7ropans, 
Homer meant, he fhall reign over the 7rajans whom he thall 
carry with him into /ta/y.  “ Is it not poffible, fays he, that 
“° Eneas fhould reign over the Trojans, whom he had taken 
with him, though fettled elfewhere? - So 
That Hiftorian, who wrote in Rome itfelf, and in the very 
Reiga of Angaffus, was willing to make his Court: to that 
Prince, by. explaining this Paflage of Homer fo as to favour 
the Chimera he was poffefs’d wich.’ And this isa Reproach 
that may with fome fuftice be caft on'him; for Poets may 
by ‘their FiGtions. flatter Princes: and. welcome: Tis their. 
Frade. Bar for’ Hiftorians ¢o corrupt’ the Gravity and Se- 
verity of Hiftory,: to fubfituee Fable in the place of Truth, 
is what ought not to be pardon’d. Strabo was much more 
religious, for though he wrote his Books of Geography to- 
Ppp wards 
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wards the-Beginning of Téberius’s Reign, yet he had the Cou- 
rage.to give a right Explication to this Paflage of Homer, and 
to aver, that this Poet faid, and meant, that AZveas re- 
main’d at Troy, that he reign’d therein, Prsam’s whole Race 
being extinguifh’d; and that he left the Kingdom to his Chil- 
dren after him. 4. 13. You may fee this whole Matter 
difcufs'd in a Letter from the famous M. Bochart to M. de Se- 
grais, who has prefix’d it to his Remarks upon the Tranfla- 
tion of Virgil © = | 


es | XXII.” | 

. Verse 378. Where the flow Caucons clofé the Rear.) The 
Caucones (fays Euftathius) were of Papblagonsan Extra&: And 
this Perhaps.was the Reafon why they are not diftin@ly men- 
tion’d in the Catalogue, they being included under the ge- 
neral Name of Paphlagonians: Tho’ two Lines are quoted 


which are {aid to have been left out by fome Tranfcriber, and 
immediately followed this, _ 


Kediuvay 7’ asliadorle % wmrde “Egubives. 
Which Verfes are thefe, 
Kavxwvac adr iy ‘monueazes Yoo "AMUEwy. 
Or as others read it, "Auciboe, 
Of zeel magbévioy nolaudy xautTa daluat’ Evauoy. 
Or according to others, | ’ 
Kala Omar’ eyqiov. | | 
But I believe thefe are not Homer's Lines, but the Addition 
of fome Tranfcriber, and tis evident by confulting the Paf- 
fage from which they. are faid to have been curtail’d, that 
they would be abfurd.in that place; for the fecond Line is 
actually there already, :.and, as thefe Caucons.are faid to live © 
upon the Banks of. the Parthenius, fo are the Papblagons- 
ans in the .above-mention’d Paflage. It is therefore more 
probable that the Caucons are included in the Papblagonsans. 


a ew | XXIII. 
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Verse 467. — Not louder roars a 
At Neptune’s Shrine on Helice’s hixh Shores, &c.]. | 
. In Helce, a Town of Achaia, three quarters of a League 
from the Gulph of Corinth, ‘Neptune had a magnificent Tem- . 
le where the Jonians offer’d every Year to him a Sacrifice 
of a Bull; and it was with thefe People an aufpicious Sign, 
and a certain Mark, that the Sacrifice would be accepted, 
if the Bull bellow’d as it was:led to the Altar. After the 
[onic Migration, which happen’d about 140 Years after the’ 
taking of Troy, the Jonsans of Afia affembled in the Fields. 
of Priene to celebrate the fame Feftival in: honour of Heli-- 
contan Neptune; and_as thofe of Prieze valued themfelves : 
upon being originally of Helice, they chofe for the King of 
the Sacrifice a young Priem:an. tis needlefs to difpute from: 
whence the Poet has taken his Comparifon ; for as he liv’d 
a100, or 120 Years after’ the Jontc Migration, it cannot 
be doubted but he took. it in the 4fan Ionia, and at Priene 
itfelf; where he had doubrlefs often affifted at that Sacrifice, 
and been Witnefs of the Ceremonies therein obferved. This 
Poet always appears ftrongly addiéted to the Cuftoms of the 
Tonians, which makes fome conjeQure that hewas an oman 
himfelf. Exffathius. Dacier: —. «es 


XXIV. et 5 
| Verse 471. Then fell on Polydore his vengefal: Rage:} 
Euripides in his Hecuba has fotlow’d-another Tradition when 
he makes Polydorus the Son of Priam, and of Hecuba, and 
makes him flain by Polymneffor King of Thrace, after the ta- 
king of 7roy; for according to Homer, he is not the Son , 
of Hecuba, but of Laothoe, as he {ays in the following Book, 
and is flain by Achilles: Virgil too has rather chofen to fol- 
low Euripides than Homer. ss | 


. = ' , ry 
, ‘ { : . ‘ - ry 
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XXV. 


Verse 489. Fullin Achilles dreadful Front he came,| The 
great Judgment of the Poet in keeping the Character. of his 
Hero is in this place very evident: When Achilles was to en- 
gage A‘neas he holds'a long Conference with him, and with 
Patience bears i agg Sa fEineas: Had he purfu’d the fame 
Method with Heéfor, he had departed from his Character. 
Anger is the prevailing Paffion in Achsiles: He left the Field 
in a Rage againft Agamemnon, and enter'd it -_ to be re~ 
veng’d of Heétor: The Poet therefore judicioufly makes him 
take Fire at the fight of his Enemy: He defcribes him. as 
impatient to kill him, he gives hine a ee ne | Challenge, 
and that Challenge is comprehended in a fingle Line: His 
Impatience to be reveng’d, would not fuffer him to delay it 

- by a Length of Words. . | a 
oa  XXVE _ .s 
Verse 513. But prefent to bis Aid Apollo.} It is a com- 
mon Obfervation that a God fhould never be introduced in- 
to a Poem but where his Prefence is neceflary. And it may 
be ask’d why the Life of Heéfor is of fuch Importance that 
Apollo thould refcue him from the Hand of Achilles here, and 
yet fuffer him to fall fo foon after? Ez/tathius anfwers, that 
the Poet had not yet fufficiently exalted the Valour of Achil- 
les, he takes time to enlarge: upon his Atchievements, .and 
_ rifes by degrees in his Character, till he completes both his 
Courage and Refentmeng at one Blow in the Death of Heéfor. 
And..th¢. Poet, adds he, pays’a great. Camplement to his 
favourite.Countryman, by fhewing that nothing but the In- 
tervention of a God could have. fav’d A:veas and Heéfor from 
theHand of Abies 
a ee ee ee ee os ae ee. 
teat tes a ee 
‘Verse 541. —WNo Pray’r, no moving Art 
Frer bent that fierce, imexorable Heart /| \ confefs it is a 
Satisfaction to me, to obferve with what Art the Poet pur- 
Sa es | | {ues 
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fues his Subject: The opening of the Poem profeffes to treat 
of the Anger of Achilles; that Anger draws on all the great 
Events of the Story: And Homer at every Opportunity awa- 
kens the Reader to an Attention to it, by mentioning the 
Effects of it: So that when we fee in this place the Hero 
deaf to Youth, and Compaftion, it is what we expect: Mercy 
in him would offend, becaufe it is contrary to his Character. 
Homer propofes him not as a Pattern for Imitation; but the 
Moral of the Poem which he defign’d the Reader fhould 
draw from it, is, that we fhould avoid Anger, fince it is ever 
pernicious in the Event. 


, XXIX. 


VERSE 580. The trampling Steers beat out the unnumberd 
Grain.| In Greece, inftead of threfhing the Corn as we do, 
they caus’d it to be trod out by Oxen; this was likewife 


- practis’d in Fudea, as is feen by the Law of God, who for- 


bad the Jews to muzzle the Ox who trod out the Corn, 
WVon ligabis os bovss terentss in area fruges tuas. Deuteron. 25. 
Dacter. | | 


The (elf fame Praétice is ftill preferved among the Turks 
and modern Greeks. } 


XXX. 


The Ssmiles at the End.\ Xt is ufual with our Author to heap 
his Similes very thick together at the Conclufion of a Book. 


_ He has done the fame in the feventeenth: ’Tis the na- 


tural Difcharge of a vaft Imagination, heated in its Progrefs, 
and giving itfelf vent in this Crowd of Images. 

I cannot clofe the Notes upon this Book, without obfer- 
ving the dreadful Idea of Achilles, which the Poet leaves up- 
on the Mind of the Reader. He drives his Chariot over 
Shields and mangled Heaps of Slain: The Wheels, the 
Axle-tree, and the Horfes are ftain’d with Blood, the Hero’s 


Eyes burn with Fury, and his Hands are red with Slaughter. 


A Painter might form from this Paflage the Picture of Mars 
in the Fulneft of his Terrors, as well as Phsdias is faid to have 
drawn from another, that of Fupster in all his Majefty. 

Qqq THE 
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Phe ARGUMENT — ~ 


The Battel ip. the River Scamander. 
HoH 
TT HE Trojans fly before Achilles, fome towards the 


Town, others to the Rever Scamander: He falls up- 
on the latter with great flaughter, takes twelve cap- 
teves apue,, ta facrifice to the Mages of Patrdchis 5 aig bills 
‘Lycatn aid Afteropzus: “Scamarder atracks' bine dit Gll bis 
waves; Neptune and Pallas aiff the Hero; Simois joins Sca- 
mander; at length Vulcan, by the infiigation of Juno, al- 
moft drees up the River. .. Thig.Compbate ended, the other Gods 
engage each other. ‘Meanwhile Achillés continues the flaugh- 
ter, dreves the reft into Troy; Agenor only makes a ftand, 
and 1s convey'd away in a cloud by Apollo; who (to delude — 
Achilles) takes upon him Agenor’s fhape, and while he pur- 
_ fues him in that difguife, gives the Trojans-en opportunity of 
| vetsring into their City. . SF oo 
The fame Day cortinues. The Scene*ss on the Banks, and 
sn the Stream, of Scamander. 
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ND now to Xana? gliding Stream my 
drove,. 7 


Xanthus, Immortal Progeny of Fove. 

The River here divides the flying Train. 

Part to the Town fly diverfe o’er the Plain, 

Where late their Troops triumphant bore the Figlit,s 

Now chac’d, and trembling in ignoble flight: 

(Thefe with a gather’d Mift Saturnia fhrouds, 

And rolls behind the Rout a Heap of Clouds) _ 

Part plunge into the Stream: Old Xanthus roars, 

The flafhing Billows beat the whiten’d Shores: 10 
Rrr With © 
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With Cries‘ promifcuous all the Banks refound, ) 


- And here, and there, in Eddies whirling round, > 
The flouncingSteeds and fhricking Warriors drown’d if 
As the fcorch’d Locufts from their Fields retire, 

15 While faft behind them runs the Blaze of Fire; 
Driv’n from the Land. before the fmoky Cloud, 
The cluft’ring Legions rufh into the F lood: 

So plung’d in Xanthus by Achilles’ Force, 

~ Roars the refounding Surge with Men and Horfe. 

20His bloody Lance the Hera cafts afide, 

(Which fpreading Tam’risks on the Margin hide ) 
‘Then like a God, the rapid Billows braves, 

_ Arm/’d with hisSword,high-brandifh’do’er the Waves; 
Now down he plunges, now he whirls it round, 

25Deep groan the Waters with the dying Sound ; 

_ Repeated-Wounds the red’ning River dy’d, — 

- And the warm Purple circled on the Tyde. 

_ Swift thro’ the foamy Flood the Trojans fly, 
And clofe in Rocks or winding Caverns lye. 

3090 the huge ‘Dolphin tempefting the Main, 

In Shoals before him fly the fcaly Train, 


Confus’dly 
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Confus’dly heap’d, they feek their inmoft Caves, 

Or pant and heaye beneath the Hoating Waves. 

Now tir’d with Slaughter, from the Trojan Band 

‘Pwelvechotee Youths he drags alive to Land ; 35 

With their rich Belts their Captive Arms conftrains, 

‘(Late their proud Ornaments, but now their Chains, ) 

Thefe his Attendants to the Ships convey’d, 

Sad Victims! deftin’d to Patroclus’ Shade. 

.. Then, as once more he plung’d amid the Flood, 4° 

The young Lycaon in his Paffage ftood ; 

The Son of Przam, whom the Hero’s Hand» 

But late made captive in his F ather’s Land, 

( As ona Fig-tree Top, his founding Steel 

Loppd the green Arms to: {poke a Chariot Wheel ) 45 

- To Lemnos’ Ifle he fold the Royal Slave, _ 

Where Fa/on’s Son the Price demanded gave; 

But kind Eétion touching on. the Shore, 

The ranfom’d Prince to fair Arishe bore. _ 

Ten Days were paft, fince in his Father’s Reign — 50 
. He felt the Sweets of Liberty again; . 


_ The next, that God whom Men in vain withftand, 


Gives the fame Youth to the fame conqu’ring Hand; . 
_ Now 
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Now never to return! and doom’d to go 
55. A fadder Journey to the Shades below. 
His well-known Face when great Achilles ey ‘d, 
(The Helm and Vizor he had caft afide 
With wild Affright, and dropt upon the Field — 
His ufelefs Lanee and unavailing Shield.) 
_6°As tremblirig, panting, from the Stream he fied, 
And knock’d his fault’ring Knees, the Hero faid. 
Ye mighty Gods! what Wonders ftrike my View: 
Is it in vain our conqu’ring Arms fubdue? 
Sure I fhall fee yon’ Heaps of Trojans kill’d 
6sRife from the Shades, and brave me on the Field: 
As now the Captive, whom fo late I bound 
And fold to Lemnos, ftalks on Trojan Ground! 
Not him.the Seas unmeafur’d Deeps detain, 
That barr fuch numbers from their native Plain: 
7Lo! he returns! Try then, my flying {pear! 
Try, if the Grave can hold the'‘Wanderer; _ 
If Earth at length this active Prince can feize, 
Earth, whofe ftrong Grafp has held down Hercules. 
Thus while he fpake, the Trojan pale with Fears 
, etal ae fought hisKnees with fuppliant Tears ; 
Loth 


7 
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- Loth as he was to yield his youthful Breath, 
And his Soul fhiv’ring at th’ Approach of Death. | 
Achilles rais’d the Spear, prepar’'d to wound; ~. 
He kifs’d his Feet, extended on the Ground: 
And while above the Spear fufpended ftood, 80 
Longing to dip its thrifty Point in Blood ; | 
One Hand embrac’d them clofe, one ftopt the Dart; 
While thus thefe melting Words attempt his Heart. 
Thy well-known Captive, great Achilles ! fee, 
Once more Lycaon trembling at thy Knee; _ 85 
Some Pity to a Suppliant’s Name afford, 
Who thar’d the Gifts of Ceres at thy Board, 
Whom late thy conqu’ring Arm to Lemnos bore, 
Far from his Father, Friends, and native Shore; 
A hundred Oxen were his Price that Day, ©. - 90 
Now Sums immenfe thy Mercy fhall repay. . 
Scarce refpited from Woes I yet appear, 
And fcarce twelve morning Suns have feen me here; 
Lo! Fove again fubmits me to thy Hands, 
Again, her Victim cruel Fatedemands! °° | 9 
I fprung .fcom Priam, and Laothie fair, | 


S Old Alte’s Daughter, and Lelegia’ s Heir ; 


Sff © Who 
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Who held in Pedafus his fam’d Abode, 

And rul’d the Fields where filver Satnio flow’d) | 

~100'T wo Sons (alas, unhappy Sons) fhe bore, _ | 

For ah! one Spear fhall drink each Brother’ s Gore Y 

And I fucceed to flaughter’d Polydore. 

_ How from that Arm of Terror fhall I fly? — 

- 105Some Demon urges! ’tis my Doom to die! _. 

If ever yet foft Pity touch’d thy mind, 

Ah! think not me too much of Heéfor’s Kind: 
Not the fame Mother. gave thy Suppliant Breath,. 
~ With his, who wrought thy lov’d Patroclus’ Death. 
to“ Thefe Words, attended with a Show’r of -Tears, 

The Youth addreft to unrelenting Ears: 

Talk not. of Life, or Ranfom, (he replies) - 

Patroclus dead, whoever ‘meets me, dies: 

In vain a fingle Trojan fues for Grace; 

r1sBut leaft, the Sons of Priam’s hateful Race.  - - 
_ Die then,..my Friend! what boots it to deplore? - 

The great, :the good Patroclus is no more! - 

He, far thy Better, was fore-doom’d to die, - 

e And thou, doft.thou, bewail Mortality? - 


See’f{t 
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See’"{t thou not ‘me, shies Nature’s Gift anid 
Sprung from a Hero, from a Goddefs born; 
The Day fhall come. (which nothing ‘can nels 
When by thé Spear, thé: Arrow, or the Dart, 
By Night, .or Day, by Force or by Defign, : * m7 
‘Impending Death and certain Fate are miné. ~ .,. 715 
Die then----He faid; and as the-Word he fpoke, ; 
The fainting Stripling funk, before. the Stroke; 
His,Hand forgot its Grafp, and Jeft the Spear; ». 
While all his trembling Frame confeft his Fear. .: — 
Sudden, Achilles his broad Sword difplay’d, © 130 
And buried in his Neck the réeking ‘Blade: ... 
Prone fell the Youth; and panting on the Land, 
The gufhing Purple dy’d:the thirfty Sand: 
~The Victor fo the Stream ‘the Carcafs gave, _— 
And thus infults him,. floating-on.the Wave. “135 

Lie there, Lycaon! ‘let the Fifh.furround «| ; 
Thy bloated Corfe, and fuck thy. godry Wound: 
There no fad Mother fhall thy Fun’tals weep, | 
But fwift Scamander. roll thee to the Deép,'...: 3: 
~Whofe evry Wave fome. wat’ry Monfteér. brings,‘ #140 
To feaft unpunith’d on the Fat of Kings; ° é. 
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- So pesith Troy, and all. the Trojan ‘Line! 
Such Ruin theirs; and fuch Compaflion mine.. 

— What boots ye now Scamaniler’s worfhip’d Stream, 

145His earthly Honours, and“immortal Name; 

In Vain ‘your immolated Bulls are flain, 

- Your living Courférs glut his Gulphs in vain: 
Thus he rewards you, with this bitter F ate; 
Thus, till the Grecian Vengeance is compleat; 

150°. hus is aton’d Patroclus honour’d Shade, 
And the fhort Abfence of Achilles paid. — 

Thefe boaftful Words provoke the ragin g God ; 
With Fury {wells the violated Flood. ae 
What Means divine may yet the Pow’r employ, 

5510 check Achilles, and to refcue Troy? 
Meanwhile the Hero fprings in Arms, to dare 

The great -Afleropeus to mortal War; — : 

The Son of Pelagon, whofe lofty. Line 

~ Flows from the Source of Axius, ‘Stream divine! . 

160(Fair Peribaa’s.Love the.God had crown’d, 
With alt his refluent Waters circled round) 
On him’ Achilles rath’d: He fearlefs ftood, 
And fhook two Spears, advancing from the Flood; _ 

| 6 7 The 
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- The Flood’impell’d him, on Pelides’ Head... 

T’avenge his Waters choak’d with Heaps of Dead.iss 

| Near as they.drew, Achilles thus began. _ | 
What art thou, boldelt of the Race of Man?.’: 

Who, or from whence? Unhappy is the Sire, 

Whofe Son encounters our -refiftlefs Ire. 

Q- Son of Peleus! what avails to trace... 170 
— (Reply’d the. Warrior) our illufttious Race? | 
From:rich Pcoxia’s Vallies I command 
Arm’d with‘protended Spears, my native Band; 
‘Now fhines the tenth bright Morning | fince I came 
In aid of Tin to.the-Fields of Fame: , =» -17s 
Axius, who {wells with all the neighb’ring Rills, 
And wide around the floated Region fills, 

_ Begot.my Sire,.. whofe, Spear fuch Glory won: 
Now lift thy Arm, and try that Hero’s. Son! 
Threat’ning he faid: The hoftile Chiefs advance 3180 
At once Afteropens difcharg’d each Lance, 
(For both his dext’rous Hands the Lance ¢ou'd wield): 
One ftruck, but’pierc’d not the Valcanzan Shield; °: 
One raz’d Achilles Hand ; the {pouting Blood; 
Span forth, in Earth the faften’d Weapon flood: | 385 
Ttt : Like 
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Like Lightning next the Pelian ahaa flies; -. 
- Tts-erring Fury: hifs’d along the Skies; 
Deep in the {welling Bank was driv’n the a 
Ev’n to the middle earth’d; and quiver’d there. 
19° Then from his fide the Sword Pelides drew, 
And on his Foe with doubled Fury flew. ~ 
The Foe thrice tugg’d, and fhook the. rooted: Woad ; 
Repulfive of his Might the Weapon ftood: - 
The fourth, he tries to break the Spear in vain; 
19sBent as he ftands, ‘he tumbles to the Plain; ;’ 
His Belly open’d with a ghaftly Wound, 
The reeking Entrails pour upon the Ground.‘ 
Beneath the Hero’s' Feet he panting lies, | 
_ And his Eye darkens, and his Spirit flies: 
200 While ‘the proud Victor thus triumphing faid, 
His radiant’ ‘Armour tearing ‘from the Dead: = 
+. “So ends'thy Glory! Such the: Fate they prové 
Who ftrive prefiimptuous with the Sons of Fove. 
Sprung ‘from a River didft thou boaft.thy Line, 
20sBut great Saturnius is the Source of mine. ¢ 
How durft thou vaunt thy wat’ry Progeny? 
Of Peleus, Alacus, and Fove, am I; — 5 
a tS ; The 
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The Race. of thefe fuperior far to thofe, <. ca tall 
As he that thunders to the ‘Stream. that flows...” 

| What Rivers can,’ Scamander might have thown; 10 
But Yove he dreads, nor:wars againft his Sons’; 
Ev’n Achelous. mig ght contend in vain, = eset 7! 
And all the roaring Billows of the Main. 
Th’Eternal Ocean, fom whofe Fountains’ flow: |. 
The Seas, ' the Rivers, ‘and, the Springs below; - 

The thund’ring:..-V oice of: “Fove abhors to bias 
And in; his deep. Abyffés.fhakes with Fear... 
He faid; then, from ‘the Bank his Jav’lin.toré, < - 
~ And left. the: Bréathlefs Warrior: in -his Gore”... 2 
‘The floating Tydes the-bloody Carcafs lave," “220 
And beat; againft-it,, Wave fuceeeding Wave; . *: 
Till zoll’d’ between the -Banks, -it' lies the. Food. -’ 
Of curlirig Eels,; and Fithes'of the Flood. - se 
All {cattep’d rauind the: Stream (thers Mightieft i 
Th’amaz’d Péonius fcouralong the Plain: °-° ~ saas 
He ventg his ;Fury.on.the:flying Crew, 7: «| 
Tkrafius, Aptypylus, and: Muefus flew ; 

Mydon, Therfilochus, with. Anius: fell; 

And Numbers-more his:ance-had. long L £0- > Hell: 
oS | But 
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230But from the Bottom of his Gulphs profound, 


Scamander fpoke; the Shores return’d the Sound. | 
O. firft of Mortals! (for the Gods are thine) 


In Vatour matchlefs, and in Force divine! 


If fove have giv’n thee every Trojan Head, 


235°Tis not on.me thy Rage thould heap the Dead. 
See! nny: thoak’dStreamsno morétheirCourfecan keep, 


Nor rot their wonted Tribute to the Deep. 


Turn then, Impetuous! from our injur’d F lood ; 


Content, thy Slaughters could: amaze a God, 


240 In human Form confefs’d before ‘his Eyes: - 


The River’ thus; and thus the Chief replies, 
--O facred Stream! thy Word we fhall obey; 
But not cill Troy the deftin’d Vengeance pay, 


Not ail within! her Tow’rs the perjur’d Train — 
~45Shall pant, and tremble at our Arms again; 
Noe till ‘proud Meer, Guardian of her Wall, — 
. Or ftain: this Lance, or fee Achilles. fall 


He faid; and drove with Fury’ on:the. Foe. - 


Then to the Godhiead of the filver Bow 


250 The yellow Flood began: O Sori'of Foveh *- 
Was not'the Mandate of the Sire above 


6 


Full 
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Full and exprefs ? that Phebus fhould employ 
His facred Arrows in defence of Troy, | 
And make her conquer, till Hyperzon’s Fall 
In awful Darknefs hide the Face of all? 235 
.. He fpoke in vain ----The Chief without Difmay 
Ploughs thro’ the boiling Surge his defp’rate Way. 
Then rifing in his Rage above the Shores, 
From all his Deeps the bellowing River roars, 
Huge Heaps of Slain difgorges on the Coaft, | 260 
And round.the Banks the ghaftly Dead are toft. 
While all before, the Billows rang’d on high 
(A wat’ry Bulwark) fcreen the Bands who fly. 
Now burfting on his Head with thund’ring Sound,26s 
The falling Deluge whelms the Hero round: 
His loaded Shield bends to the rufhing Tide; 
His Feet, upborn, fcarce the {trong Flood divide, 
Slidd’ring, and ftagg’ring. On the Border ftood 
A {preading Elm, that overhung the Flood; 
He feiz’d a bending Bough, his Steps to ftay; — 270 
The Plant uprooted to his Weight gave way, 
Heaving the Bank, and undermining all; 
Loud flafh the Waters to the rufhing Fall 

XXX Of 
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OF the thick Foliage. The large Trunk display’d 
_ 275Bridg’d the rough Flood acrofs: The Hero ftay’d 
On this his Weight, and rais’d upon his Hand, 
Leap’d from the Chanel, and regain’d the Land. 
. Then blacken’d the wild Waves; the Murmur rofe; 
The God purfues, a huger Billow throws, 
280And burfts the Bank, ambitious to deftroy 
~ The Man whofe F ury is the Fate of Troy. 
He, like the warlike Eagle fpeeds his Pace, 
(Swiftelt and ftrongeft of th’aerial Race) 
Far as a Spear can fly, Achilles fprings 
28;At every Bound; His clanging Armour rings: 
Now here, now there, he turns on ev’ry fide, 
And winds his Courfe before the following Tide; 
The Waves flow after, wherefoe’er he wheels, 
And gather faft, and murmur at his Heels. 
19° So when a Peafant to his Garden brings | 
Soft Rills of Water from the bubbling Springs, 
And calls the. Floods from high, to blefs his Bow’rs 
And feed with pregnant Streams thePlantsandF low’rs : 
Soon as he clears whate’er their paflage ftaid, 
295 And marks their future Current with his Spade, 
7 | Swift 
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Swift o’er the rolling Pebbles, down the Hills 
Louder and louder purl the falling Rills, 
Before him fcatt’ ring, they prevent his pains, 


And fhine in mazy Wand’rings o’er the Plains, 


Still flies Achilles, but before his eyes 
Still fwift Scamander rolls where’er he flies: . . 
Not all his Speed efcapes the rapid F loods; 
The firft of Men, but not a Match for Gods. 
Oft’ as he turn’d the Torrent to oppofe, _ 
And bravely try if all the Pow’rs were Foes ; 
So oft’ the Surge, in wat’ry Mountains fpread, 
Beats on his Back, or burfts upon his Head. 


Yet dauntlefs ftitl the adverfe Flood he braves, 


And ftill indignant. bounds above the Waves. 
_ Tir’d by the Tides, his Knees telax with Toil; 
Wath’d from beneath him, flides the flimy Soil ; 


When thus (his Eyes on Heav’ns Expanfiori thrown) 


Forth burfts the Hero with an arigry Groan. 
Is there no God Achilles to befriend; 

No Pow’r t’avert his miferable End 2 

Prevent, oh ‘fove! this ignominious Date, 


And make my future Life the Sport of Fate. 


259 
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Of all Heav’ns Oracles believ’d in vain, | 
But moft of Thetis, mult her Son complain ; 

320 By Phebus’ Darts the prophefy’d my Fall, 
In glorious Arms before the Trojan Wall. 
Oh! had I dy’d in Fields of Battel warm, 
Stretch’d like a Hero, by a Hero’s Arm! 
_ Might Heéfor’s Spear this dauntlefs Bofom rend, 
325And my {wift Soul o’ertake my flaughter’d Friend! 
Ah no! Achilles meets a fhameful Fate, 
Oh how unworthy of the Brave and Great! 
Like fome vile Swain, whom, on a ae) | 
Croffing a Ford, the Torrent {weeps away, 
330An unregarded Carcafe to the Sean ts ( 
Neptune and Pallas hafte to his Relief, 
And thus in human Form addrefs the Chief: 
The Pow’r of: Ocean firft. Forbear thy Fear, 
O Son of Peleus! Lo thy Gods appear! 
335Behold! from ‘fove defcending to thy Aid, 
Propitious Neptune, and the blue-ey’d Maid. 
Stay, and the furious Flood thall ceafe to rave; 
Tis not thy Fate to glut his angry Wave. 


: Bute 
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But thou, the Counfel Heav’n fuggefts, attend! 
Nor breathe from Combate, nor thy Sword fufpend,?+? - 
Till Troy receive her flying Sons, till all a 
Her routed Squadrons pant behind their Wall: 
Hedtor alone fhall ftand his fatal Chance, © 

And Heéfor’s Blood fhall fmoke upon thy Lance. 
Thine is the Glory doom’d. ‘Thus fpake the Gods; 345 
Then {wift afcended to the bright Abodes. 

Stung with new Ardor, thus by Heav’n impell’d, 
He fprings impetuous, and invades the Field: 
O’er all th’expanded Plain the Waters fpread ; 
Heav’d on-the bounding Billows, danc’d the Dead,;;> 
Floating midft {catter’d Arms; while Cafques of Gold 
And turn’d up Bucklers glitter’d as they roll’d. 

High o’er the {urging Tide, by Leaps and Bounds, - 
- He wades, and mounts; the parted Wave refounds, 
Not a whole River ftops the Hero’s Courfe, 
While Pallas fills him with immortal Force. 
With equal Rage, indignant Xanthus roars, _ 
And lifts his Billows, and o’erwhelms his Shores. 

Then thus to Szmots: Hafte, my Brother Flood! 
And check this Mortal that controuls a God: ~< 360 

XXX | -Qur | 
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Our braveft Heroes elf fhall quit the Fight, 
And Ilion tumble from her tow’ry Height. 

Call then thy fubject Streams,’ and bid them roar, 
From all thy Fountains {well thy wat’ry Store, 
365 With broker. Rocks, and with a Load of Dead; 

Charge the black Surge, and pour if on his Head. 
Mark how refiftlefs thro’ the Floods he goes, 
And boldly bids the warring Gods be Foes! _ 
But nor that Force, nor Form divine to Sight 
370 Shall ought avail him, if our Rage unite: 
Whelmd under our dark Gulphs thofe Arms fhall lie 
That blaze fo dreadful in each Trojan Eye; 
And deep beneath a fandy Mountain hurl’d 
Immers’d remain this Terror of the World. 
375Such pond’rous Ruin fhall confound the Place, 
No Greek hall e’er his perith’d Relicks grace, 

No Hand his Bones fhall gather, or inhume; 
Thefe his cold Rites, and this his wat’ry Tomb: 
Fie faid; and on the Chief defcends amain, 
sgolncreas’d with Gore, and {welling with the Slain. _ 
‘Then murm’ring from his Beds, he boils, he raves, 
And a Foam whitens on the purple Waves. 


At — 
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At ev’ ry Step, before Achilles ftood 
The crimfon Surge, and delug’d him with Blood. 
Fear touch’d the Queen of Heav’n: She faw difmay’d,385. 
She call’d aloud, and fummon’d Vulcan’s Aid. 

Rife to the War! th’infulting Flood requires 
Thy wafteful Arm: Affemble all thy Fires! 
While to their aid, by our Command enjoin’d, 
Rufh the fwift Eaftern and the Weftern Wind: 39° 
Thefe from old Ocean at my Word thall blow, — 
Pour the red Torrent on the wat’ry Foe, 
Corfes and Arms to one bright Ruin turn, 
And hiffing Rivers to their bottoms burn. | | 
Go, mighty in thy Rage! difplay thy Pow’r, 395 
_ Drink the whole Flood, the crackling Trees devour, 
Scorch all the Banks! and (till our. Voice reclaim) 
Exert th’unweary’d Furies of the, Flame! | 
- The Pow’r Ignipotent her Word obeys: 
Wide o’er the Plain he pours the boundlefs Blaze ; 400 
At once confumes the Dead, and dries the Soil; 
And the fhrunk Waters in their Chanel boil: 
As when Autumnal Boreas {weeps the Sky, 
_ And inftant, blows the water’d Garden dry: 
| So 
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4¢5S0 look’d the Field, fo whiten’d was the Ground, 
While Vulcan breath’d the fiery Blaft around. 
Swift on the fedgy Reeds the Ruin preys; 
Along the Margin winds the running Blaze: 
The Trees in flaming rows to Afhes turn, 
_ 4¢The flow’ry Lotos, and the Tam’risk burn, | 
Broad Elm, and Cyprefs rifing in a Spire; 
The wat’ry Willows hifs before the Fire. 
Now glow the Waves, the Fifhes pant for Breath, 
The Eels lie twifting in the Pangs of Death: 
4ts Now flounce aloft, now dive the fcaly Fry, 
Or gafping, turn their Bellies to the Sky. 
At length the River rear’d his languid Head, 
And thus fhort-panting, to the God he faid. 
oO Vulcan, oh! what Pow’r refifts thy Might? 
gc] faint, I fink, unequal to the Fight---- 
I yield----Let [lon fall; if Fate decree--~ 
_ Ah----bend no more thy fiery Arms on me! 
He .ceas’d; wide Conflagration. blazing round ; 
The bubbling Waters yield a hifling Sound. 
y25 As when the Flames beneath a Caldron rife,’ 
~ To melt the Fat of fome rich Sacrifice, 
| Amid 
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Amid the fierce Embrace of circling Fires 
The Waters foam, the heavy Smoak afpires: 
So boils th’ imprifon’d Flood, forbid to flow, 


And choak’d with Vapours, feels his Bottom glow. 430 
To Fano then, Imperial Queen of Air, 

The. burning River fends his earneft Pray’r. 
Ah why, Saturnia! muft thy Son engage 
Me, only me, with all his waftfull Rage? 

‘On other Gods his dreadful Arm employ, 43 
For mightier Gods aflert the Caufe of Troy. 
Submiflive I defift, if thou command, | 
But ah! withdraw this all-deftroying Hand. 
Hear then my folemn Oath, to yield to Fate 
Unaided Ion, and her deftin’d State, 4g 
Till Greece fhall gird her with deftrudtive Flame, 
And in one Ruin fink the Trojans Name. 

His: warm Intreaty touch’d Satursia’s Ear; : 
‘She bade th’Ignipotent his Rage forbear, 
Recall the Flame, nor in a mortal caufe 445° 
Infeft a God: Fh’obedient Flame withdraws: 
Again, the branching Streams begin to fpread, 
And lott re-murmur in their wonted: Bed. 
Yyy While 
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While thefe by funo’s. Will the Strife refign, 


#5°The warring Gods in fierce Contention join: 
Re-kindling Rage each heavenly Breaft alarms; 
| With-horrid Clangor fhock th’etherial Arms: | 
Heav’n in loud Thunder bids the Trumpet found ; 
And wide beneath them groans the rending Ground. 

455Fove, as his Sport, the dreadful Scene defcries, © 
And views contending Gods with carelefs Eyes. 
‘The Pow’r of Battels lifts his brazen Spear, 
And firft affaults the radiant Queen of War, | 

What mov’d thy Madnefs, thus to difunite 

460 JEthereal Minds, and mix all Heav’n in Fight? 

What wonder this, when in thy frantick Mood 
Thou drov’ft a Mortal to infult a God; 

_ Thy impious Hand T'ydides’ Jav’lin bore, 

_ And madly bath’d it in celeftial Gore. 

465 He {poke; and {mote the loud-refounding Shield, 
Which bears ‘fove’s Thunder on its dreadful Field; 
The Adamantine Aigis of her Sire, | 
That turns the glancing Bolt, and forked Fire. 
Then heav’d the Goddefs ‘in her mighty Hand 

470A Stone, the Limit of the neighb’ring Land, — 


There 


$ 
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There fix’d fram eldeft times; black,’ craggy, vatt : 
This, at the heav’nly Homicide fhe caft. 
Thund’ring he falls; a’ Mafs of monftrous Sis s 
And fev’n broad Acres covers as he-lies. es 
The {ftunning Stroke his ftubborn Nerves iailidiaail 
Loud. oer the Fields his ringing Arms refound: ° 
The fcornful Dame her Conqueft views with Smiles, : 
And glorying thus, the proftrate God reviles. 
Haft thou not yet, infatiate Fury! known, 7 
How far Minerva’s Force tranfcends thy own? “fo ; 
‘Juno, whom thou rebellious dar’ft withftand, 
Corrects thy Folly thus by. Pallas’ Hand; _ 
Thus: meets thy broken Faith with juft Difgrace, — - 


_ And partial Aid to Troy’s perfidious Race. 


The. Goddefs fpoke, and turn’d her Eyes away 48s 
That beaming round, diffus’d celeftial Day. - - 
fove’s Cyprian Daughter ftooping on the Land, — 
- Lent to the wounded:God her tender Hand: 
Slowly he rifes, fcarcely breathes with Pain, 
And propt on her fair Arm, forfakes the Plain. 490 
This the bright Emprefs of the Heav’ns furvey’d, . 
And {coffing, thus, to War's vi@orious Maid. 
ta 
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Lo, what an Aid on Mars’s Side is feen! 

The Smiles and Love’s unconquerable Queen! 
495 Mark with what Infolence, in open view, 

She moves: Let Pallas, if fhe dares, purfue. 

Minerva {miling heard, the Pair o’ertook, 

And flightly on her Breaft the Wanton ftrook: 
She, unrefifting, ‘fell; (her Spirits fled) 
seoOn Earth together lay the Lovers f{pread. 

And like thefe Hero’s, be the Fate of all 
(Minerva cries) who guard the Trojan Wallt 
To Gréciad Gods fuch let the Phrygian be, | 

So dread, fo fierce, ‘as Venus is to me; 

sosThen from the loweft Stone fhall Troy be mov’d-— 

Thus fhe, and Fx#0 with a Smile approv’d. 
| Meantime, to mix in more than mortal Fight, 

The God @f Ocean dares the God of Light. 

What Sloath has feiz’d us, when the Fields around 

Ring with conthcting Pow’ rs,andHeav’n returns theSound> 
sShall ignominious We with fhame retire, 

No Deed perform’d, to our Olympian Sire? 

Come, prove thy Arm! for firft: the War to wage, 

Suits not my an or fuperior Age. 

Rath 
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Rafh as thou art to prop the Trojan Throne, ie 

(Forgetful of my Wrongs, and of thy own) | 

And guard the Race of proud Laomedon! = ( 

Haft thou forgot, how at the. Monarch’s Pray’r, 

We fhar’d the lengthen’d Labours of a Year? 

Troy Walls I rais’'d (for fuch were Fove’s Commands) 520 
And yon’ proud Bulwarks grew beneath my Hands: _ 

Thy Task it was, to feed the bellowing Droves 

- Along fair [da’s Vales, and pendent Groves, 

But when the ‘circling Seafons in their Train 

Brought back the grateful Day that crown’d our Pain ;5+5 

With Menace ftern the fraudful" King defy’d 

Our latent Godhead, and the Prize deny’d: 

Mad as he was, he threaten’d fervile Bands, 

And doom’d us Exiles far in barb’rous Lands. 

Incens’d, we heav’nward fled with {wifteft: wing, 4 30 

And deftin’d Vengeance on the perjur’d King. 

Doft thou, for this, afford proud Jiton Grace, * 

And not like us, infeft the faithlefs Race? 

Like us, their prefent, future Sons deftroy, 

And from its deep Foundations heave their Troy?. 535 


LZZ 7 Apollo 
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Apollo thus: To. combat: for Mankind | 
Ill fuits the Wifdom of celeftial Mind: 
For what is Man?: Calamitous by Birth, 

‘They: owe their ‘Life and. Nourifhment to Earth; 

+ 540Like yearly Leaves, that now, with Beauty ‘¢rown’d, 


Smile on the Sun; : now, wither on thé Ground: © 
To their:own Hands commit thé frantick Scene, 
~ Nor mix Immortals in a Caufe fo mean: 
Then turns his Face, far-beaming heav’nly..Fires, 
s4s And from the Senior Pow’r, fubmifs:-retires; 
Him, thus-retreating, Artemis upbraids, ' 
The quiver’d: Huntrefs of the Sylodn Shades,‘ . © 
And .is it thus:the youthful Phebus flies, aoe 
And yields to Qcean’s: hoary Sire, the Prize? : .: 
ssoHow vain ‘that. imartial Pomp, and dreadful‘ Show, 
Of pointéd Arrows, and ‘the filver Bow! ::. 
Now. boaft ne:more:in yon’ celeftial Bow’r, — 
Thy Foree can mdtch the great Eatth-fhaking: Pow’r. 
— Silent, he heard’ the Queen of Woods. upbraid : 
555. Not fo Saturnia ‘bore the ‘vaunting Maid;.. 
But furious:thus. :: What-Infolence has driv’n. - 
Thy Pride to face the Majefty of Heav’n? 


feo 


What 
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What tho’ by Fove the female Plague defign’d,. 
Fierce to the feeble Race of Womankind; ‘ 

~The: wretched Matron feels thy piercing Dart; +: ‘56° 
Thy Séxe’s Tyrant, with a Tyger’s Heart? =: 
What tho’ tremendous in the: woodland Chafe, - +” 
Thy. cettain Arrows pier¢e the favage Race? 
How dares thy. Rafhnefs:on the: Pow’rs divine 
Employ thofe Arms, or match thy Force with mine 2565 
Learn hence,.:na more unedqual:/War to:wage---« ©: . 
She faid, and ‘feiz’d ‘her Wrifts:with eager Rage; : 
Thefe in her Left-Hard dock’U, her Right unty’d — 
The Bow, the Quiver, and its. pluttiy Pride. 


About her Temples flies'the bufy’Bow;: °° i570 


Now here, now there, fhé-winds her fromthe Blow; 
The fcatt’ring Arrows rattling :from the .Cafe;: . 
Drop round, ‘and idly ‘mark :the.dufty Place...) °/ 
Swift from the Field! the:baffled-Huntrefs Aiies, .!¢- 
And {eaice reftrains the’ Torrent inher Eyesd | 5157s 
So; when the Falcon "witigs: her oway-above,?i' : 
To the cleft Cavern fpetd’ the! gentle Dovey «i *. 


(Not fated yet to die): Phere fafe‘Petredts,:.? 1 


Yet ftill Her Heart againft the’Marble beats. |‘ 
_ To 
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$80 To — Latona hafts with tender Care; 
Whom Hermes viewing, thus declines the War. 
How fhall I face the Dame, who gives Delight — 
Tohim whofe Thunders blacken Heav’n with N ight? 
Go matchlefs Goddefs! triumph in the Skiés, 
58s And boaft my Conqueft, while I yeild the Prize, 
He fpoke; and paft: Latona, {tooping low, 
Collects the fcatter’d Shafts, and fallen Bow, _ 
That glite’ring on.the Duft, lay here and there; 
Difhonour’d Relicks of ‘Diana’s War. 
sso Then {wift purfu’d ‘her to ‘the bleft Abode, | 
Where, all confus’d, the fought the Sov’reign God ; 
Weeping fhe grafp’d his Knees: Th’ Ambrofial.Veft 
Shook with her Sighs, and panted on her Breaft. 
The Sire, fuperior fmil’d; and bade her flow, — 
- 595What heav’nly Hand had caus’d his Daughter’s Woe? 
Abafh’d, fhe namies his own Emperial Spoufe ;. 
- And the pale Crefcent fades upon her Brows. 
Thus they above: While fwiftly ging down, 
Apollo enters Iion’s facred: Town: 
6eo The Guardian God: now trembled for her Wall, 
And fear’d the Greeks, tho’ Fate forbade her Fall. — 
~ Back 


a 
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_ Back to Olympus, from the War’s Alarms, 
Return the fhining Bands of Gods in Arms; 
Some proud in Triumph, fome with Rage on fire; 
And take their Thrones around th’A‘thereal Sire, _ 605 
Thro’ Blood, thro’ Death, Achilles fill proceeds, 
O’er flaughter’d Heroes, and o’er: rolling Steeds, 
As when avenging Flames with Fury driv’n, 
On guilty Towns exert the Wrath of Heav’n; 
The Pale Inhabitants, fome fall; fome fly; .. > 69 
_ And:the red Vapours purple all the Sky. 
So rag’d. Achilles:, Death, and dire Difmay, - 
And Toils, and-Terrors, fill’d the dreadful Day. -. 
High ona Turret hoary Priam ftands,: 
And ‘marks the ‘Wafte of his deftructive Hands; 615 
Views, from his’ Arm, ‘the Trojans {catter’d Flight 
And the near Hero rifing:on his Sight! - 

No Stop; no Check, no Aid! :With feeble- pace, 
And fettled Sorrow on his aged Face,,: += * 
Faft as he could, he fighing quits the Walls; ‘6:0 
And thus, .defcending,: en the Guards he calls. 

You to whofé care dur City Gates belong, ~ 

Set wide your ‘Portals tothe: flying. Throng. © 

: Aaaa For 
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For lo! he comes, with unrefifted Sway ; 
61sHe comes, and Defolation marks his way! _ 
But when within the Walls our Troops take Breath, 
Lock faft the brazen Bars, and thut out Death. 
Thus charg’d the rev’rend Monarch: Wide were flung 
The opening Folds; the founding Hinges rung. 
630Pheebus ruth’d forth, the flying Bands to meet, 
Strook Slaughter back, and cover’d the Retreat, 
On Heaps the Frojans crowd to gaiit the Gate, 
_ And gladfome fet their laft Efcape from Fate: 
Thither, : al? parch’d with Thirft, a heartlefs Train, 
635 Hoary. with Duft, they beat the hollow Plain; 
And gafping, panting, fainting, labour on | 
_ With heavier Strides, that lengthen taw’rd the Town, 
Enrag’d. Achilles follows with his Spear ; 
Wild with Revenge, infatiable of ‘War. 
640 Them had the Greeks Eternal Prajfe acquir’d, 
And Troy inglorious to her Walls retir’d ; 
“Apollo But *: he, the God who dasts xthereal F len | 
_ Shot down to fave her, and redeem her Fame, __ 
To young Ageuor Foree-divine he gave, - . 
645( Antenw’s Offspring, haughty, bold and btave) 
| In- 


I 
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In aid of him, befide the Beech he fate, 
And wrapt in Clouds, reftrain’d the Hand of Fate. 
When now the gen’rous Youth Achilles {pies, 
Thick beats his Heart, the troubled Motions, rife, 
(So, e’re a Storm, the Waters heave and roll) 5 
He ftops, and queftions thus his mighty Soul. 

What, fhall I fly this Terror of the Plain? 
Like others fly, and be like others flain>?. 
Vain hope! to fliun him py ‘the felf-fame Road 
Yon’ Line of flaughter’d Trojans lately trod. + 655 
No: with the-common Heap I {cofn.to fall---- | . 
What if they pafs’d meto the:Trajan Wall, 
While I decline to yonder Path, that leads |: 
To Ida’s Forefts and ‘{urrounding Shades? Ss; ; 
So nay I reach, conceal’d, the cooling F lood, - : 660 
From my tir’d Body wath the Duft and Blood, .. 
As foon as Night her dusky Yeerl extends, . 
Return in fafety to my Trojan. Friends... 
What if?-— But wherefore all this vain Debate? - 
Stand I to doubt, within the reach of Fate? > 66s 
__ Ev’n now perhaps, e’er yet I turn the Wall, 
The fierce Achilles fees me, and I fall: | 
: Such 
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Such is his Swiftnefs, *tis in vain to fly, 
And fuch his Valour, that who ftands muft die. 

670 Howe’er, "tis better, fighting for the State, 

Here, and‘in publick view, to meet my Fate. 

* Yet fure He too is mortal; He may feel 
(Like all the Sons of Earth) the Force of Steel: 
One only Soul informs that dreadful Frame ; 

675 And ove’s fole Favour gives him all his Fame. 

‘He faid, and ‘ftood ; colledted in his Might; 
~ And all his beating Bofom claim’d the Fight. . 
So from fotne deep-grown Wood a Panther ftarts, 
Rouz’d from his ‘Thicket by a Storm of Darts; 
| sso Untaught to fear-or fly, he hears the Sounds 
Of thouting Hunters, and -6f clam’rous Hounds, 

’ Tho’ ftrook, tho’. wounded, fcarce perceives the Pain, 
And the barb’d Jav’lin ftings his Breaft in vain: - 
On their whole: War, untam’d the ‘Savage flies; 

68s; And tears his Hunter, or beneath him dies - 
Not lefs: refolv’d, ‘Antenor’s valiant Heir 
- Confronts Achilles, and awaits the War, 
Difdainfal of Retreat: High-held before, 
His Shield (a broad Circumference) he bore; 
: | Then 
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Then graceful as he ftood, in act to throw 690 
The lifted Jav’lin, thus befpoke the Foe. 
~ How proud Achilles glories in his Fame! 

And hopes this day to fink the Trojan Name 
Beneath her Ruins! Know, that Hope is vain : 

A thoufand Woes, a thoufand Toils remain. 695 
Parents and Children our juft Arms employ, 
And ftrong, and many, are the Sons of Troy. 

Great as thou art, ev’n thou may’ft ftain with Gore 
Thefe Phrygian Fields, and prefs a foreign Shore. 

He fard: With matchlefs Force the Jav’lin flung 70° 
Smote on hits Knee; the hollow Cuithes rung 
Beneath the pointed Steel; but fafe from Harms 
He ftands impaffive in th A:thereal Arms, 

Then fiercely rufhing on the daring Foe, 


e 


His lifted Arm prepares the fatal Blow ; 705 
But jealous of his Fame, Apollo fhrouds 
The god-like Trojan in a Veil of Clouds; 
Safe from Purfuit, and fhut from mortal View, 
Difmifs’d with Fame, the favour’d Youth withdrew... 

Meanwhile the God, to cover their Efcape, 710 
Alf umes Agenor’s Habit, Voice, and Shape, 

HeRe So Bbbb Flies 
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Flies from the furious Chief in this Difeuife, 
The furious Chief {till follows where he flies. ; 
Now o’er theFields they ftretch with lengthen’dStride | 

715 Now urge the Courfe where {wift Scamander glides: 
The God now diftant fcarce a Stride before, 
Tempts his Purfuit, and wheels about the Shore. 
While all the flying Troops their Speed employ, - 
And pour on Heaps into the Walls of Troy. 

70No ftop, no ftay; no thought to ask, or tell, 
Who fcap’d by Flight, or who by Battel fell. 
°Twas Tumult all, and Violence of F light; 
And fudden Joy confus’d, and mix’d Affright: 
Pale Troy again{t Achilles fhuts her Gate ; 

725 And Nations breathe, deliver’d from their Fate. 
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HIS Book is entirely different from all the fore- 
going: Tho’ it be a Battel, it is entirely of a 
new and furprizing kind, diverfify’d with a vaft 
| Variety of Imagery and Defcription. The Scene 
is totally chang’d, he paints the Combate of his Hero with 
the Rivers, and defcribes a Battel amidft an Inundation. It 
is obfervable that tho’ the whole War of the Iliad was upon 
the Banks of thefe Rivers, Homer has artfully left out the 
Machinery of River-Gods in all the other Battels, to aggran- 
dize this of his Hero. There is no Book of the Poem that 
has more force of Imagination, or in which the great and 
inexhaulted Invention of our Author is more powerfully 
exerted. After this Defcriprion of an Inundation, there fol- 
lows a very beautiful Contraft in that of the Drought: The 
Part of Achilles is admirably fuftain’d, and the new Strokes 
which Homer gives to his Picture are fuch as are deriv’d from 
the very fource of his Character, and finifh the entire Draught 
of this Hero. os _— 
How far all that appears wonderful or extravagant in this 
_Epifode, may be reconcil’d to Probability, Truth, and na- 
Cccc tural 
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tural Reafon, will be confider’d in a diftin® Note on that 
Head: The Reader may find it on VW. 447. | 


II, 


_ Verse 2. Xanthus, smmortal Progeny of Jove.] The 
River is here faid to be the Son of Fupster, on account of its 
being fupply’d with Waters that fall from Jupiter, that is, 
from Heaven. Exujftathis. | | 


I. 


Verse 14. As the feorch’d Locufts, &c.]) Euftathius ob- 
ferves that feveral Countries have been much infefted with 
Armies of Locufts; and that, to prevent their deftroying the 
Fruits of the Earth, the Countrymen by kindling large Fires © 
drove them from their Fields; the Locufts to avoid the in- 
tenfe Heat were fore’d ‘to caft themfelves into the Water. 
From this Obfervation. the Poet draws his Allufion which 
is very much to the Honour of Achilles, fince it reprefents 
the Trojans with refpe& to him as no more than (6 many 
Infedts, : | : | 

‘The fame Commentator takes notice, that becaufe the Ifland 
of Cyprus in particular was us'd to practife this Method with 
the Locufts, fome Authors have conjectur'd that Homer was 
of that Country ; but if this were a fufficient Reafon for fuch 
a Suppofition, he might be faid to be born in almoft all the 
Countries of the World, fince he draws his Obfervations from 
the Cuftoms of them all. : | 

_ We may hence account for the innumerable Armies of 
thefe Locufts, mention’d among the Plagues of gypr, 
without having recourfe to an immediate Creation, as fome 
good Men have imagin’d, whereas the Miracle indeed con- 
fifts in che wonderful manner of bringing them upon the Aigy- 
ptians: I have often obferv’d with Pleafure the Similitude 

~ which many of Homer’s Expreffions bear with the holy Scri- 
ptures, and that the oldeft Writer in the World except Mo/és — 


often 
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often fpeaks in the Idiom of Mo/es: Thus as the Locutts in 
Exodus are {aid to be driven into she Seas, fo in Homer they 
are fore’d into a Revver. 


IV. 


Verse 30. So the huge Dolphin, &c.| It is obfervable with 
what Juftnefs the Author diverfifies his Comparifons, accord- 
ing to the different Scenes and Elements he is engag’d in: 
Achilles has been hitherto on the Land, and compar’d to 
Land Animals, a Lyon, &c. Now he is in the Water, the 
Poet derives his Images from thence, and likens him to a 
Dolphin. - Euftathsus. 


Va: 


Verse 34. Now tsr’d with Slaughter.) This is admirably 
well fuited to the Character of Achilles, his Rage bears him 
‘ headlong on the Enemy, he kills all that oppofe him, and 
{tops not till Nature icfelf could not keep pace with his An- 
ger; he had determin’d to referve twelve noble Youths to 
facrifice them tothe Manes of Patroclus, but his Refentment 
gives him ‘no time to think of them, till the hurry of his 
Paflion abates, and he is tir’d with Slaughter: Without this 
Circumftance, I think an Objection might naturally be rais’d, 
that in the time of a Purfuit Achilles gave the Enemy too 
much Leifure to efcape, while he bufy’d himfelf with tying 
thefe Prifoners: Tho’ it is not abfolutely neceflary to fuppofe 
he did this: with his own Hands. © | 7 


VIL 


" Verse 35. Twelve chofen Youths.| This piece of Cruelty 
in Achilles has appear’d {hocking to many, and indeed is what 
I think can only be excus’d by confidering the ferocious and 
vindictive Spirit of this Hero. *Tis however certain that the 

Cruelties 
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Cruelties exercis’'d on Enemies in War were authoriz’d by 
the military Laws of thofe Times; nay Religion itfelf be- 

- came a Sanction to them. It is not only the fierce Achilles, 
but the pious and religious Zveas, whofe very Charaéter is 
Virtue and Compafiion, that referves feveral young unfortunate 
Captives taken in Battel, to facrifice them to the Manes of 
his favourite Hero. Zn”. 10. W. 517. 


—Sulmone creatos 
Quattuor bic juvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens 
Viventes rapit; inferias quos tmmolet umbris, 
Captivogue rogs perfundat fanguine flammas. 


And fez. 11. VW. 81. 


Vinxerat & poft terga manus, quos mitteret umbris, 
Inferias, cafo fparfuros fanguine flammam. 


And (what is very particular) the Lats Poet expreffes no 
Difapprobation of the Adtion, which the Grecsan does in 
- plain terms, {peaking of this in Iliad 23. V. 176. > 


———-—Kaxd 0? Qeeot mndélo egla. 


VII. 


Verse 41. Zhe young Lycaon, &c.| Homer has a won- 
derful Art and Judgment in contriving fuch Incidents as fet 
the characteriftick Qualities of his Heroes in the higheft poine 
of Light. There is hardly any in the whole Iliad more pro- 
per to move Pity than this Circumftance of Lycaon, or to 
raife Terror, than this View of Achslles. It is alfo the fineft 
Picture of them both imaginable: We fee the different Atti- 
tude of their Perfons, and the different Paffions which ap- 
pear’d in their Countenances: At farft Achilles ftands ered, 
with Surprize in his Looks, at the Sight of one whom he 
thought it impoffible to find there; while Lycaon is in the 
Pofture of a Suppliant, with Looks that plead for Compaffi- 

_ . | On ; 
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on; with one Hand holding the Hero’s Lance, and his Knee 
with theother: Afterwards, wher at his Death he lets go the 
Spear and places himfelf on his Knees, with his Arms ex- 
tended, to receive the mortal Wound; how lively and how 
ftrongly is this painted ? I believe every one perceives the Beaury 
of this Paffage, and allows that Poetry (at leaft in Homer) 
is truly a {peaking Picture. | 


VIM. 


Verse 84, &¢. The Speeches of Lycaon and Achilles.] 
It is impoffible for any thing to be better imagin’d than thefe 
two Speeches ; that of Lycaon is moving and compaflionate, — 
that of Achilles hanghry and dreadful ; the one pleads with 
the urmoft Tendernefs, the other denies with the utmoft Stern- 
nefs:; One would think it impoffible to amafs fo many moving © 
Arguments in fo few Wards as thofe of Lycaon: He forgets 
no Gircumftance to foften his Enemy’s Anger, he flatters the 
Memory of Patroclus, is afraid of being thought too nearly 
related to Hecfor, and would willingly put himfelf upon him 
as a Suppliant, and confequently as an inviolable perfon: But . 
Achilles is immoveable, his Refentment makes him deaf to 
Entreaties, and it muft be remember’d that Anger, not 
Mercy, is his Character. a 

I muft confefg | could have wifh’d Achilles had {pared him: 
There aré fo many Circumftances that {peak in his Favour, 
that he deferw’d his Life, had he née ask’d icin Terms a lit- 
tle too abject. a a ees. 

There is an Air of Greatnefs in the Conclufion of the 
Speech of Achilles, which ftrikes me very much: He {peaks 
very unconcernedly of his own Death, and upbraids his Enemy 
for asking Life fo earneftly, a Life that was of fo much lefs 
Importance than his own. | 


Verse 122. Fhe: Day fhall come—— 
When by the Spear, the Arrow, or the Dart. | 
This is not fpoken at random, bute with an Air. of Supe- 
| _Dddd riority ; 
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riority; when Achilles fays he fhall fall by an Arrow, a Dart 
or a Spear, he infinuates that no Man will have the Cou- 
rage to approach him in a clofe Fight, or engage him Hand 
to Hand. 9 FEuflathius. : 


X. 


Verse 147. Your ling Courfers glut his Gulphs in vain.) 
~ Je was an ancient Cuftom to caft living Horfes into the Sea, 
and into Rivers, to honour, as it were, by thefe Victims, 
the Rapidity of their Streams. This Practice continued a - 
long time, and Hiftory fupplies us with Examples of it: 
Aurelius Viitor {ays of Pompey the younger, Cum mari feli- 
citer uteretur, Neptuni fe filsum confeffus eff, enmague bvbus - 
auratis € equo placavit. He offer’d Oxen in Sacrifice, and 
threw a living Horfe intothe Sea, as appears from Deon ; which 
is perfectly conformable to this of Homer. Eufiath. Dacier. 


| | XI. | 

Verse 153. With Fury fwells the violated Flood| The 
Poet has been preparing us for the Epifode of the River Xau- 
thus ever fince the Beginning of the laft Book; and here he 
gives us an accounc why the River wars upon Achilles: 
It is not only becaufe he is a River of Zroas, but, as Euffas 
thsus remarks, becaufe it is in defence of a Man‘that was 
defcended from a Brother-River God: He was angry too with 
Achilles on another account, becaufe he had choak’d up his 
Current with the Bodies of his Countreymen, the 7rojazs. 


XII. 


Verse 172. From rich Peonia’s—&c.] In the Catalogue 
Pyraechmes is {aid to be Commander of the Peonians, where 
they are defcrib’d as Bow-Men; but here they are faid to be 
arm’d with Spears, and to have Jfferopeus for their General. 

| -_ Lufia- 
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rt Euftathius tells us, fome Criticks afferted that this Line in» 
- the Cat. VW. 355. : 


Tnrsyoveg 0 yoo megideziog ’“Acleeonaiog, 


followed 


"Avlze Mvealypune aye Malovag dyxvaclozes. 


| but I fee no reafon for fuch an Affertion. Homer has expreflly 
told us in this Speech tlrat it was but ten Days fince he came 
’ to the Aid of Zroy; he mightbe made General of the Peonians 
upon the Death of Pyrechmes, who was kill’d io the fixeeenth 
Book. Why alfo might not the Peonzans, as well as Teucer, 
excel in the Management both of the Bow and the Spear ? 


a XT. 


Verse 189. Deepin the fwelling Bank was dren the Spear, 
Ewvn to the middle earthd—_| | 

It was impoflible for the Poet to give us a greater Idea of the 

Strength of Achilles than he has by this Circumftance: His 


rhe Spear peirc’d fo deep into the Ground, that another Hero: 
a of great Strength could not difengage:it by repeated Efforts ; 
he but immediately after, Achzlles draws it with the urmoft Eafe: 
ys How ‘prodigious was the Force of that Arm that could drive 
By at one throw a Spear half way into the Earth, and then with 
a a touch releafe it? : 
vid 
hi | 

XIV. 


VERSE 264. Now burfiing on his Head, &c.| There is a 
great Beauty in the Verfification of this whole Paffage in 
Homer: Some of the Verfes run hoarfe, full, and fonorous, 
like the Torrent they defcribe; others by their broken Ca- 

_ dences, and fudden Stops, image the Difficulty, Labour, and 
Interruption of the Hero’s March againft it. The fall of 
the Elm, the tearing up of the Bank, the rufhing of the 

: Branches in the Water, are all put into fuch Words, that a 

Pe mo 
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~ moft every Letter carrefponds in its Sound, and echoes to 


the Senfe of each particular. 


XV. 


Verse 275. Bridg’d the rough Fload acrefi—) . 
If we had no other account of the River Xauthus but this, 
it were alone fufficient to fhew that the Current could not be 
very wide ; for the Poet here {ays that the Elm ftretch’d from 
Bank to Bank, and as it were made a Bridge over it: The 
Suddennefs of this Inundation perfectly well agrees with a 
narrow River. | 


XVI. 


Verse 277. Leap’d from the Chanel.| Exuffathius recites 
a Criticifm on this Verfe, in the Original the Word Alum 
fignifies Stagnuum, Palus, a ftanding-Water ; now this is cer- 
tainly contrary ta the Idea of a River, which always implies 
a Current: To folve this, fays that Author, fome have fup- 
pos’d that the Tree which lay a-crofs the River ftopp’d the 
flow of the Waters, and forc’d them to fpread as it were 
into a Pool. Others, diffatisfy’d with rhis Solution, think 
that a Miftake is crept into the Text, and thar inftead of 
2x Aluvys, fhould be inferted éx diye. But J do not fee the 


Neceflity of having recourfe to either of thefe Solutions ; 


for why may not the Word Ajuyy fignify here the Chanel of 
the River, as it evidently does in the 317th Verfe? And 
nothing being more common than to fubftitute a part for the 
whole, why may not the Chanel be fuppos’d to imply the 
whole River ? : | 


XVI. 


VERSE 290. 4s when a Peafant to his Garden brings, &c.| 
This changing of the Character is very beautiful: No Poet . 


ever 
x 
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ever knew, like Homer, to pafs from the vehement and the 
nervous, to the gentle and the agreeable; fuch Tranfitions, 
when properly made, give a fingular Pleafure, as when in 
Mufick a Mafter paffes from the rough to the tender. De- 
metrius Phalereus, who only praifes this Comparifon for its 
Clearnefs, has not fuficiently recommended its Beauty and 
Value. Virgil has transfer’d it into his firft Book of the 
Georgicks. W. 106. | 


De:nde Satis fluvium inducr, rrvofque fequentes: 
Et cum exuftus ager mortentibus eftuat herbis, 
Ecce fapercslio clevoft tramitis undam : 
Elicit: Ila cadens raucum per levia murmur 
Saxa ciet, fcatebrifq; arentia temperat arva. 


Dacser. 


XVII. 


Verse 322. Ob had I dy'd in Fields of Battel warm / &c.] 
Nothing is more agreeable than this Wifh to the heroick Cha- 
racter of Achilles: Glory is his prevailing Paflion; he grieves 
not that he muft die, but that he fhould die unlike a Man 
of Honour. Vrg:l has made ufe of the fame Thought in 
the fame Circumftance, where ALineas is in danger of being 
drowned, Ain. 1. V. 98. : a 7 


& 
—0O terq; quaterque beat, | 
Hueis ante ora patrum Troje fub meenshus altis 
Contigit oppetere/! O Danaum fortiffime gents 
Tydide, mene Ihacts occumbere campss - 
Non, potuiffe? tuaque animam hanc effundere dextra / 


Lucan, in the fifth Book of his Pharfala, reprefenting — 
Cefar in the fame Circumftance, has (I think) yet farther 
the Character of Ambition, and a boundlefs Thirft of Glory, 
in his Hero; when, after he has repin’d in the fame manner 
with Achilles, he acquiefces at laft in the Reflection of the 
Glory he had already acquired, 


Eeee | —Licet 
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Licet ingentes abruperit attus 
Feftinata dses fatis, fat magna peregs. 

Aroas domus gentes: intmica fubegs 

Arma manu: vidit Magnum nmbi Roma secundum, 


And only withes that his obfcure Fate might be conceal’d, in 
the view that all the World might ftill fear and expeé& him. 


| Lacerum retinete cadaver 
Fludtibus in medus ; defint mshi bufta, rogufque, 


Dum metuar femper, terraque expetter ab omni. 


XIX. 


Verse 406. Whsle Vulcan breath’d the fiery BlaSt around} 
It is in the Original, W. 355. 


Tlvotyj Teigomevos MOAUMYTIOS “Halcro. 


TheEpithet given to Vulcan in thisV erfe (as wellas in the 367") 
‘Hoalsoo morv@eoves, has no fort of Allufion to the Aion de- 
{crib’d: For what has his Ws/dom or Knowledge to do with burn- 
ing upthe River Xanthus? This is ufual in our Author, and 
much exclaim’d againft by his modern Antagonifts, whom 
Mr. Bosleau very well anfwers. “ It is not fo ftrange in Homer 
“© to give thefe Epithets to Perfons upon occafions which can 
“ have no reference to them; the fame is frequent in modern 
“ Languages, in which we call a Man by the Name of Sazut, 
“when we {peak of any Action of his that has not the leatt 
“ regard to his Samé#sty: As when we fay, for example, that 
“© St. Paul held the Garments of thofe who ftoned St, Stephen. 


XX. 


Verse 425. As when the Flames beneath aCaldron rife.} 
It is tmpoffible to render literally fuch Paflages with any to- 
lerable Beauty. Thefe Ideas can never be made to fhine in 


Engl fh, 
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Engh/fb, fome Particularities cannot be prefervd; but the _ 
Greek Language gives them Luftre, the Words are noble | 
and mufical, | | | 


‘Og d2 adeng Cet Evdov emeilomevos TEel TOAAG, 
Kuicon pmerdomevog drardjeeeos outaouo, 
 Thavjobev duboraadyny, vad dz fuaa udynava xstrat. 


All therefore that can be expected from a Tranflator is to 
preferve the Meaning of the Simile, and embellifh ie with 
{ome Words of Affinity that carry nothing low in the Senfe 
or Sound. 


XXI. 


Verse 447. And faoft re-murmur in thei natwve bed.| Here 
ends the Eipi/sde of the Rever-Fight; and I muft here lay be- 
fore the Reader my Thoughts upon the whole of it: Which 
appears to bein part an Allegory, and in part a true Hiftory. 
‘Nothing can give a better Idea of Afomer’s manner of en- 
livening his inanimate Machines, and of making the plaineft 
and fimpleft Incidents noble and poetical, than to confider the 
whole Paflage in the common hiftorical Senfe, which I fuppofe 
to be nomore thanthis. There happen’d a great Overflow 
of the River Xamthus during the Seige, which very much in- 
commoded the Affailants: This gave occafion for the 
Fiction of an Engagement between Achilles and the River- 
God: Xanthus calling Ssmors to afift him, implies that thefe 
two neighbouring Rivers join’d in the Inundation: Pal/as and 
Neptune relieve Achilles; that is, Pallas, or the Ws/dom of 
Achilles, found fome means to divert the Waters, and turn 
them into the Sea; wherefore Neptune, the God of it, is | 
feign’d to affilt him. Fupser and Juno (by which are un- 
derftood the aerial Regions) confent to aid Achilles; this 
may fignify, that after this great Flood their happen’d a warm, 
dry,.windy Seafon, which aflwaged the Waters, and dried 
the Ground: And what makes ,this in a manner plain, is, 
that Zao (which fignifes the 47) promifes to ~ the 

| ; orth 
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North and Weft Winds to diftrefs the River. Xanthus being 
confum’d by Vulcan, that is dried up with Heat, prays to 
Funo to relieve him: What is this, but that the Drought 
having almoft drunk up his Streams, he has recourfe to the 
fir for Rains to refupply bis Current? Or perhaps the whole 
may fignify no more, than that «chilles being on the farther 
fide of the River, plung’d himfelf in to purfue the Enemy; 
that inthis Adventure he run the risk of being drown’d; that 
to fave himfelf he laid hold on a fallen Tree, which ferv'd 
to keep him afloat; that he was ftill carried down the Stream 
to the Place where was the Confluence of the two Rivers, 
which is exprefs’d by the ‘one calling the other to his Aid; 
and that when he came nearer the Sea [/Veptune} he found 
means by his Prudence (Pallas) to fave himfelf from his 
Danger. 

If the Reader ftill fhould think the Fiction of Rivers {peak- 


ing and fighting is too bold, the Objection will vanith by — 


confidering how much the Heathen Mythology authorizes the 
Reprefentation of Rivers as Perfons: Nay even in old Hifto- 


rians nothing is more common than Stories of Rapes com- 


mitted by River-Gods: And the Fiction was no way unpre- 


with the War of the Gods, that is of Earth, Sea, and Air, 


fidented, after one of the fame nature fo well known, as the 
Engagement between Hercules and the River Achelous. 


XXII. 


VERSE 455. Jove as bis Sport, the dreadful Scene defcries, 
And views contending Gods with carele/s Eyes. } 

I was at a lofs for the reafon why Fupser is faid to {mile at 

the Difcord of the Gods, till I found it in Exfathias; Fu- 

piter, fays he, who is the Lord of Nature, is well pleafed 


&*c. becaufe the Harmony of all Beings arifes from that Dif- 
cord: Thus Earth is oppofite to Water, Air to Earth, and 
Water to them all; and yet from this Oppofition arifes that 
difcordant Concord by which all Nature fubfifts. Thus 


' Heat and Cold, moift and dry, are in a continual War, yet 


upon this depends the Fertility of the Earth, and the Beauty 
6 
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of the Creation. So that Fupster who according to the Greeks 
is the Soul of all, may well be faid to fmile at this Con- 
tention. | - a Se 


XXII. 


VERSE 456. The Power of Battels, &c.|. The Combate 
of Mars and Pallas is plainly allegorical: Juftice and Wif- 
dom demanded that an end fhould be put to this terrible | 
War: the God of War oppofes this, but is worfted. Ex- 
ftathwus {ays that this holds forth the Oppofition of Rage 
and Wildom; and no fooner has our Reafon fubdued one 
Temptation, but another fucceeds to reinforce it, thus Venus 
fuccours Mars. The Poet feems farther to infinuate, that 
Reafon when it refifts a Temptation vigoroufly, eafily over-. 
comes it: So it is with the utmoft Facility that Pallas con- 
quers both Mars and Venus. He adds, that Pallas retreat- 
ed from Mars in order to conquer him; this fhews us that 
the beft way to fubdue a Temptation is to retreat from it. 


Verse 469. Then heav'd the Goddefi in her mighty Hand 
A Stone, &c.| i. eo ee 

The Poet has defcrib’d-many of his Heroes in former parts 
of his Poem, as throwing Stones of enormous Bulk and 
Weight; but here he rifes in his Image: He is defcribing a. 
Goddefs, and has found a way.to make that Aion excel all 
human Strength, and be equal toa ‘Deity.. Ss 

Virgil has imitated this Paflage in his twelfth Book,- and 
apply’d it to Zurnus ; but I can’t help thinking that the acti- 
on in a Mortal is fomewhat extravagantly imagined: What 
principally renders it fo, is an Addition of two Lines to this 
Simile which he borrows from another part of Homer, only 
with this difference, that whereas Homer {ays no two Men 
could raife fuch a Stone, Mirgs] extends it to twelve. 


FEff Saxum 


ee pe 
ee enti nee 


ye ny acum cir cum/picit ingens, L. 


Saxum, antiguum, imgens, campo.gued forte jacebat, —— 


Limes agro pofitus, litem ut difcerneret arvis. 


(There is a Beauty in the Repetition of Saxum ingens, 
in the fecond Line; it makes us dwell upon the Image, and 


gives us Leifure to confider the Vaftnefs of the Stone:) The 
other two Lines are-as follow, : i er cre, 


Veil; Ket bis ex cervice fubirent, = 
Qualia nunc bhominum product corpora tellus. 
. Roe, aa ck Re ; ee 


May { be allowed: to think, thiey are not fo well ‘introduced | 


in Virgil? For it is fuft after Turnus is defcrib’d as weaken’d 
and dpprefs'd with’ hjs Fears and ill Omens; it exceeds 
Probability ; and Turnus, methinks, looks more like 4 Knight- 
Errant iga Romance,’ than an Hero in ati Epick Poem. 


qo . . , 
. . s ° 
, . : \ qo ' eo. as . . 
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Verse 508. ‘The God of Ocean, and the God of Light.) 


The Interview between Neptune and Apollo is very judicioufly 
in this place enlarged upon by our Author. The Poem now 
draws to a Conclufion, the Zrojams are to be punifh’d for 
their. Perjury.and Viglence:, ffomer accordingly with a poe- 
tical Juftice fums up the Evidence againft; them, and’ repre- 
fents the very Foundes‘of 7roy.as an injurious. perfon. . There 


have been feveral References;to this Story fince the. Begin-' 


ning of the Poem, but he: forbore to. give it at large till near 
the end of it; thar it might.he,frefh upan the Memory, and: 
fhew, the 7rojans defexve the Panifhment they are about to: 
fuffer. ee ee a ee 
Euftathius gives.the reafén why Apollo aflifts the Trojans,. 
tho’ he had been egnally with -Weptune affronted by Laome- 
don: "This proceeded from: the Honours. which Apollo re-: 
ceivd from the -Polterity of .Laomedon;. Troy paid .hiny 
no lefs. Worfhip.than Gila, ot Tenedos;; and by thefe means 
wor him over to a Fargivenefs: But Neptune {till was.flighted, 
and cotifequently continued an Enemy to the whole Race. 
2 ects | have 
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The fame Author gives bs various Opitiors why Neptune 
is faid to have buile the Zi-ojan Wall, and to have been de- 
frauded. of his Wages: Sonie fay that Laomedon facrilegioufly ’ 
took away the Treafures dut of the Temples of Apollo and 
Neptané, to carry on the Fortificatidns: From wlience it was. 
fabled that Meptane arid Apollo built the Walls. Orhers will 
_ have it, that two of the Workmen dedicated their Wages to 
Apolla and Neptune ; and that Laomedon detained them: So - 
that he might in fome fenfe be faid to defraud the Deities 
. themfelves, by with-holding what was dedicated to thefr. 
Temples. , : a 
| The reafon why Apollo is faid to have kept the Herds of 
-. Laomedon is not fo clear: Euffathius obferves that all Plagues — 
 firft feize upon the four-footed Creation, and are fuppos’d 
to arife from this Deity: ‘Thus po//o in the firft Book fends 
the Plague into the Greczan Army: The Ancients therefore 
made hii to prefide over Cattel, that by prefervitigthem from - 
‘the Plague, Mankind might be fafe from infe@tious Difeafes: 
Others tell us, that this Employment is afcrib’d to Apollo, 
becaufe he fignifies the Sun: Now the Sun cloaths the Paftures 
with Grafs and Herbs: So that 4pollo may be faid himfelf to 
feed the Cattel, by fupplying them with Food. Upon either 
of thefe accounts Laomedon may be faid to be angtateful to 
that Deity, for raifing no Temple to his Honour. _ 
It is obfervable that Homer in this Story afcribes the build~ 
' ing of the Wall to Neptune only: ¥ fhould conjeéture the 
reafon might be, that 7roy being a Sea-port Town, the chief 
Strength of it depended upon its Situation, fo that thé Sea 
was in a manner a Wall to ic: Upon this account Neptune 
may not improbably be faid to have buile the Wall. 


XXVI. 


‘Verse 537. For what is Man? &c.} The Poet is vety 
happy in iaterfperfing his Poem with moral Sentences; in. 
-this place he fteals away his Reader from War and Horror, 
and gives him a beautiful: Admonition of his own Frailty. 
© Shall I (fays Apollo) contendswith thee for the fake of Man ? 

2 i. | 7 — Man, 
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‘© Man, who is no more than a Leaf of a Tree, now green | 
‘* and flourithing, but foom wither’d away and gone?” 'The 
Son of Sivach has an Expreffion which very much refembles 
this, Ecclaf. xiv. 18. 4s the green Leaves upon a thick Free 
fome fall, and fome grow, fo is the Gevitration of _ and 


Blood, one cometh to an end, and one ts born. 


 XXVIL 


things hinder Homer from making Neptune and Apollo fight. 
Firft, becaufe having already defcrib’d the Pighe between 


Verst 544. And fromthe Senior God ebmifi rettres.| Two. 


Vulcan and Xanthus, he has nothing farther to fay here, for 


it is the fame Conflia between Humidity and Drynefs. Se- 
condly, Apollo being the fame with Deftiny, and the Ruin of 
- the Zrojans being concluded upon and decided, that God-can 
no longer defer it. Dacier. | ; 


“XXVIIL 


Versé 3 557 The » female Plague—’ 7 
Feerce to the feeble Race of Womankind, &c.]_ 
The Words in the Original are, Tho’ Jupiter bas made you 


a Lyon to Women. The meaning of this is, that Diava was 


— terrible to that-Sex, as being the {ame with the Moon, and 
bringing on the Pangs of Child-birth: Or elfe, that the An- 


cients attributed all fudden Deaths of Wawa to the Darts 


- of Diana, as of Men to thofe of Apollo: ‘Which aa is 
frequently alluded to in Homer. ——— 


~ 


RXIX. 


Vi Rsk 580. Wi i ads viewing, thus declines the Wa ar.) 


It is impoflible that Mercury fhould encounter Latona :. Such 
a Fiction would be unnatural, he being a Planet, and fhe te- 
prefenting the Night; ‘for the eines owe all their Lultre to 
, the 


Ss fF Se 
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of Gods down to Men. 
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the Shades of the Night, and then only become vifible to 
the World. ujftathius. 


- XXX, | | 
VERSE 567. She faid, and feizd her ¥rifts, &e.] I muft 


confefs I am at a lofs how to jultify Homer in every point of 
thefe Combats of the Gods: When Diana and Juno are to 
fight, Juno calls her an zmpudent Bitch, wiv dedezg: When 
they fight, fhe boxes her foundly, and fends her crying and 
trembling to Heaven: As foon as fhe comes thither Fupiter 
falls a laughing at her: Indeed the reft of the Deities feem 
to be in a merry Vein during all the Action: Pallas beats 
Mars, and laughs at him, Jupiter fees them in the fame 


_ merry mood: Juno when fhe had cuffd Dana is not more 


ferious: In fhort, unlefs there be fome Depths that I am not 
able to fathom, Homer never better deferv’d than in this 
place the Cenfuré paft upon him by the Ancients, that as he 
rais’d the Characters of his Men up to Gods, fo he funk thofe 

Yet I think it but reafonable to conclude, from the very 
Abfardity of all this, fuppofing it had no hidden Meaning or 


Allegory, that there muft therefore certainly be fome. Nor do 


I think it any Inference to the contrary, that it is too ob- 
{cure for us to find out: The Remotenefs of our Times muft 
neceflarily darken yet more and more fuch Things as were My- 


‘fteries at firft. Not that it is at all impoffible, notwithftand- 


ing their prefent Darknefs, but they might then have been 
very obvious; as it is certain Allegories ought to be difguis’d, 
but not obfcur’'d: An Allegory fhould be like a Veil over a 
beautiful Face, fo fine and tranf{parent, as to fhew the very 


Charms it covers. — 
aah» ih 
Verse 608; As when avenging Flames with Fury drivn, 
On guilty Towns exert the Wrath ‘of Heaven.| 


This Paflage tay be explain’d two ways, each very remarke- 
ble. ‘Firft, by-taking this Fire for a real Fire, fent from 


_ Heaven to punith a ctiminal City, of which we have Fxam ple 


Gggg in 
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in holy Writ. Hence we find that Homer had a Notion of 
this great Truth, that God fometimes exerts his Judgments 
on whole Cities in this fignal and terrible manner. Or if 
we take it in the other fenfe, fimply as a Fire thrown into 
a Town by the Enemies who affault it, (and only exprefs’d 
thus by the Author in the fame manner as Feremy makes the 
City of Ferufalem fay, when the Chaldeans burnt the Tem- 
ple, Zhe Lord from above hath fent Fire snto my Bones. 
Lament. i. 13.) Yet ftill thus much will appear underftood 
by Homer, that the Fire which is caft into a City comes 
not properly {peaking from Men, but from God who deli- 
vers it up to their Fury. Daczer. | | 


XXXII. | 
Verse 614. High on a Turret hoary Priam, &c.] The 


Poet ftill raifes the Idea of the Courage and Strength of his 
Hero, by making Priam in a Terror that he fhould enter 
the Town with the routed Troops: For if he had not 
farpafs’d all Mortals, what could have been more defireable 
for an Enemy, than to have let him in, and then deftroy’d 
him ? .  *, & 

Here again there was need of another Machine to. hinder 
him from entring the City; for Achilles being vaftly {peedier 
than thofe he purfued, he muft neceffarily overtake fome 
of them, and the narrow Gates could not let in a body of 
Troops without his mingling with the hindmoft. The Story 
of Agenor is therefore admirably contriv’d, and Apollo, (who 
was to take care that the fatal Decrees fhould be. punétually 
executed) interpofes both to fave Agenor and Troy; ..for A- 
chilles might have kill’d Agenor, and till enter’d with the 
Troops, if Apollo had not diverted him by the Purfuit of 
that Phantom. Agenor oppos’d himfelf to Achilles only be- 
caufe he could not do better; for he fees himfelf reduc’d to 

- a Dilemma, either inglorioufly to perifh among the Fugi- 

* tives, or hide himfelf in the Foreft; both which wereequally 
-unfafe: Therefore he is — infpir’'d with a generous 
Refolution to try to fave his Countreymen, and as ‘the Re- 
ward of that Service, is at laft fav'd himf{clf. eae S 


XXII 
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| X XXIII. ) 

Verse 652. What fhall I fly? &c.| ‘This is a very beait- 
tiful Soliloquy of Agenor, fach a.one as would naturally arife 
in the Soul of a brave Man, going upon a defperate Enter- 
prife: He weighs every thing in the balance of Reafon; he 
fers before himfelf the Bafenefs of Flight, and the Courage 
of his Enemy, till ae laft the thirft of Glory preponderates 
all other Confiderations. From the Conclufion of this Speech 
it is evident, that the Story of Achilles his being invulnerable 
except in the Heel, is an Invention of latter Ages; for had 
he been fo, there had been nothing wonderful in his Cha- 
racter. Euftathts. 


XXXIV. 


Verse 705. Meanwhile the God, to cover their Efcape, &c.] 
The Poet makes a double ufe of this Fi@tion of Apollo’s de- 
ceiving Achilles in the Shape of Agenor ; by thefe means he 
draws him from the Purfuit, and gives the 7rojans time to 
enter the City, and at the fame time cae Agenor handfomely — 
_ off from the Combat. The Moral of this Fable is, thae 
Deftiny would not yet fuffer Troy to fall. 

Euftathins fancies that the occafion of the Fiction might 
be this: Ayenor fled from Achilles to the Banks of Xans 
thus, and might there conceal himfelf from the Purfuer be- 
hind .fome Covert that grew on the Shores; this perhaps 
might be the whole of the Story. So plain a Narration 
would have pafs’d in the Mouth of an Hiftorian, but the 
Poet dreffes it in FiGtion, and tells us that 4po/lo (or Deftiny) 
conceal’d him in a Cloud from the fight of his Enemy. 

The fame Author farther obferves, that Achslles by an un- 
feafonable peice of Vain-glory, in purfuing a fingle Enemy 
gives time to a whole Army to efcape; he neither kills 4 
genor, nor overtakes the Trojans. 7 oe 
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